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DURO 


TRACE 


Fabrics 


“Garment replaced if the colour fades” 


EST make from best materials” 


is the principle 
followed in the making 


of the DURO Fabrics, 
for to their fadelessness is added the utmost dura- 
bility. Quality is never sacrificed, and the absolute 
fastness of the dyes, rin with the soundness of 
the fabrics, makes them the most economical for all 
wash goods 


The Burge 
fading- 


> Ledward Guarantee—in the event of 

covers both cost of making and material. 
The Duro Fabrics ave dyed and manufactured by 

BURGESS, LEDWARD & €8., LTD., MANCHESTER 


and ave sold ly the lead "da apers everywhere. 


& 


DURO CAMBRIC, in self shades 
and simple an d fancy Siripes for 


DURO ZEPHYR, in 
check designs for 
ren's wear; 4ot 


DURO PIQUE 
tn self shades and st i 
made robes and sutis ; 40 wis. 5/1 


DURO SPONGE FABRIC, fo» 


costumes, sxints, and sports wear; 


DURO NURSE, for 
vompers, and morning 
35/39 BUS. 
DURO GINGHAM, for overall 
and morning frocks; / 


5/39 Wis. 3/1 


DURO for ver 
frocks, sport mats an 5 
40 sir ipes a and chec 


DURO SHIRTINGS (in all 
wetghts and styles) jor micn's wear. 


PATTERNS 


and the names of Re- 
tailers free on applica 


tion to the DURO 
Advertising Ottices, 
Room 33, Waterloo 


Buildings, Pircadilly, 
Manchester, 


$3 
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Drink Delicious 


Dri-ped Leather 


“DRI-PED ” is the very best sole leather that can 


be produced. Hides selected from the pick of the 
world’s supply are | 


tically tanned by an enclu- 
g the leather at least twice as 
ry leather of eq ial thickness; 
iter than ordinary leather of equal thickness, and 
absolutely waterproof, 

It is unnecessary to use attachments with ‘* DRI- 
PED” soles to secure 


sive vrocess, rende 
wear-enduring as 


qualities which are inherent. 
All footwear dealers can ipply ** DRI-PED” Soled 
sear; all footwear repairers can re-sole your 
otsand shoes with **DRI-PED.” Look for the 
nond | 


in purple every 
is no substitute for 
lor 


SOLE 
PROPRIETORS: 


Services. Holidays 


Wise foresight in the organising of rea ly 
care-free holidays must necessarily mnecluce 
the provision of Footwear soled with “Dri 
ped,” the Super-Leather for Soles, for all 
the family. Having taken such a pre- 
caution, the parent may torget the footwear 
question, knowing that colds due to wet 
feet are precluded, and that the soles will 
outlast a strenuous holiday's wear, thus 
promoting healthful enjoyment and abolish- 
ing worry on the part of those responsible 
for the holiday’s success. 


In case of difficulty write to— @ 


BOLTON, LANCASHIRE 


24) 
NGS 
| 
cw i ic, 
*DRI-PED.” Decline infer 
DRI-PED LTD, 
ii 


HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


sho uld wear * ealt wl wsets, and the ** Natural 
Ease” ely is the most healthy of all ". very 
wearer says so. While moulding the figure to 
the most delicate lines of feminine grace, they 
vastly improve the health. 


THE The Natural 
CORSET es Ease Corset 
HEALTH Style 2, 


9/11 pair 


\ 
\. \ Postage abroad extra. 
/ Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


Stocked in 


4 v all sizes 

\ | from 20 to 30. 

Made in finest 
f quality Drill, 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag. hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strony, durable drill of finest quality, 
with eorded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sues with elastic lacings to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes, 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 


These Corsets are specially recommended tor |adies wno 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golt, etc, as there is 
nothing to hut or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful « nce, as they ble them to 
breathe with pert \ They yicld freely to every 
movement of the body, ar ter w iist giving beauty of figure 
are the most comfortable Corsets ever worn, 

“EVERY ST:TCH BRITISH."" Support British 


won. n workers and reduce unemploynu 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent + 
ve 

Catalogue sent with 
Orders thu 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, Londoa, 


Eowin « Co. E.C.1. 
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THE PELMANOMETER 


WHAT DOES ae 
YOUR BRAIN 
EARN 750 
pr you . 300 


AVE you ever properly realised 

the fact that in your brain you 
possess the finest money - making 
machine in the world ? 

Chere is practically no limit to the income- 
earning powers of the mind, when it is 
keyed up to the highest pitch of efficiency 
of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater efficiency 
you can put yourself in the way of earning 
twice, three times, four times the amount 
you make at present. 

In every profession, business and occupa- 
tion there is a demand for men and women 
with scientifically trained minds, 

Over 500,000 men and women have already 
been trained to greater efficiency by the 
famous Pelman System, which develops just 
those qualities of Concentration, Memory, 
Initiative, Ideation, Self-Confidence and 
Administrative Ability that are in the 
greatest demand to-day. 

A Course of Pelman Training is the finest 
of all mental exercises. It develops your 
mind as physical training develops your 
muscles, It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught 
by post and can be followed anywhere. 

THE NEW PELMAN COURSE 
which is now ready, is a most remarkable 
achievement, 

It is the result of the unique experience 
gained in training the minds of over half 
a million men and women and embodies 
the latest discoveries in the science of 
Psychol RY. 

In the opinion of “ Truth,” it represents 
an improvement of 100 per cent. on the 
former Course, 

No one who wishes to succeed in life can 
afford to neglect this remarkable method 
of doubling and trebling his or her all- 
round efficiency and income-earning power. 


Write to-day for Free Copy of 


9 
“Mind and Memory 
and full particulars of the New Pelman Course to 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
155 Pelman House, 
Senay Street, London, W.C.1 


Overseas vrpgpotgay 35, Rue Bo 


Durban, South « Africa ; Chowpatty Sea face, Grant 
Road P.O., Bombay, india. 
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ephos 
CURES 


NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, 
RHEUMATISM AND INFLUENZA 


without ill effect to 
the heart or system. 


-STANWORTHS 


| UMBRELLAS. 


THIS 
UMBRELLA 


photographed before and 
after repair, is an example of 
. what can be done in the Sian 
worth workshops. 

A complete wreck in 
the first picture, the second 
shows the poor" patient" alter 
being repaired and re-covere | 
with the tamous Stanworth 
Defiance Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day together with P.O. for 
/-. and it will reach you per 
return of post, looking as tres!) 
as on the day you first pur- 
chasedit. Postage on Foreign 
Orders 1/- extra. 

A post card will bring you our 
Hlustrated Catalogue of Stin- 
worth Defiance Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re-covering 
unfrellas from 6/* upwards 


} STANWORTH & CO., 


This powerful tonic restorative overcomes nerve 
weakness by supplying the needed nourishment ' 
| to tired, worn-out nerves. It dispels pain, 
strengthens and fortifies the whole system, 
CEPHOS cures, and can be confidently taken 
with the assured knowledge of securing immediate 
and permanent relief. CEPHOS—— 


THE PHYSICIAN’SREMEDY 


Free from dangerous drugs and 
narcotics. 
Obtainable from Boots The Chemists, Taylors’ 


Drug Stores, and all other chemists at 1/3 and 
3/- per box. 


If yourchemist does not happen to have CEPHOS 
in stock send 1/3 or 3/- in stamps or P.O. to 


CEPHOS, LIMITED, BLACKBURN, 
L and they will send it to you Post Free. 


For your Health’s sake 
For Economy's sake 


Wood-Milne Rubber Heels save jar to the system; 
they add buoyancy to the step and prevent fatigue. 
Moreover, the life of your shoes is more than 
doubled, their smart appearance is retained and 
repair bills reduced. 


WOOD-MILNE 


are made from good sound rubber; they 
make walking easy on the hardest road. 
All British, Any bootman will fit them. 


4 
vou / 
Northern Umbrella Works, 
VEZ 
S Yy 
Y 
“SPECIAL 9), 
RUBBER HEELS hue 


your 
hair is dry 


it requires a little grease in 
order to keep it supple and 
free from scurf. ANZORA 
VIOLA will be found to be 
more suitable for this pur- 
pose than Anzora Cream, as 
it supplies just that sufficient 
amount of oil required to 
uphold a smart appearance. 
Try a bottle to-day. 


and 2/6 (double pf t to tay. ‘A 16 


quantity) bottles. give fitteen 


\NZO 


Viola 


Masters 
dry Hair 


Anzora Perfumery Co., Ltd, 


Willesden Lane, ! 
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REVOLUTION IN. 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


How to Learn French or Spanish 
Without the Use of English. 


The new Pelman method of learning French or 
Spanish without the use of English is causing 
quite a revolution in Language teaching in this 
country. 

Men and women who were never able to “ get 
on with” Foreign Languages when at school are 
now finding it quite an easy matter to acquire a 
fluent knowledge of French or Spanish by this 
new method. 

Moreover, they are greatly enjoying their study 
of these languages, as their letters—many of 
them couched in the most glowing terms—testify. 


**After several years’ drudgery at 
school I found myself with scarcely any 
knowledge of the French Language, 
and certainly without any ability to use 
the language. I realise now that this 
method was wrong. After about six 
months’ study by the Pelman method 
I find I have practically mastered the 
language,’’ writes B.143. 


The Pelman method is taught through the 
post, and one of its most distinctive features is 
that the student learns the particular language in 
question in that language and without the use of 
English. Thus you learn French in French and 
Spanish in Spanish. And yet, even if you do not 
know a single word of either of these languages 
to begin with, vou can study the lessons, right 
from the commencement, with the greatest ease. 

Many students on starting to learn a Foreign 
Language are repelled by the difficulties of the 
Grammar. These difficulties are overcome by 
the Pelman method. This method enables you to 
read, write and speak French or Spanish first— 
the formal grammar coming later. Further, it 
enables you to learn either language without 
learning long lists of French or Spanish words 
by heart. The words are fixed in your mind by 
quite another method. In fact, you learn them 
by using them and in such a way that vou never 
forget them. * 

Readers who would like to have full particulars 
of the new method should write to-day to the 
Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Dept.), 
70 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, 
W.C.1, mentioning which language (French or 
Spanish) particularly interests them, By return 
they will receive a copy of a little book fully 
describing the new Pelman method of learning 
Foreign Languages, gratis and post free. Write 
for this free book to-day. 


( verseas Addresses: 35, Rue Boissy-a’Anglas, Paris 
(VIIIme); Pelman House, Chowpatty Sea Face, Grant 
Koad P.O., Bombay, India, 
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RONUK 
the best of 
POLISHES 


Mountaineer & | | 


ippres ean Mountain Maid | 
Knitting Wools. 


in Woolies knitted 
of Mountaineer and { 
Mountain Maid } 
Wools 


Soft handing and 


very warm thees RIC HARD 


wools wear ex 


tremely well; and ] N G H A M | 


you can per shade 
you want of the sixty r 
different ones we & CO., | to 
have manufactured. Crawshaw Mills | 
| 


Ask your. draper ; PUDSEY, Yorks. 
if he can't supply 
you, write giving his 
name; we will do the 
rest. 


Linoleum 
—_makes it 
wear longer 


SOLD FVERY' 


Write for illustrated leaflet, 
RONUK, Ltd., Portslade, Sussex. 
[Have you tried RONUK Motor Polish? | 


uu 


| 
The S of Quality’ 


RUBBER 
HEE LS and Ti PS ‘PRESIDENT’ 


Black Beetles scien 

Ufically exterminated 

by the UNION 
RUACH PASTE 


CURTAINING 


overr pla other the Ceovernmment I © 
the build wild te pulled down, Direct from Makers. Hlemstitehed and Lace 
Tie erted. Send post card tor Pattern Bool \ 
lars Dept., LUDLOW & CO... Ku for 
J. P. sawn, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD, 


~ THE “RAPID” TOASTER 


NOV-LART 


Toasts Four Slices of Bread 
at a Time in Two Minutes. 


The top of the Toaster can be 
ne kettle or pa 
A Simple Method of Producing 
Charming Pictures by means on 
of Stencils. Anyone can get Dat ini the tas 
a good result the first time. = Each 39 
(Post Free, Be) 
Complete Outfits: 2/4, 4/3, 8/3 Post Free. —~ Write for complete list of 
ELRARD HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 
HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, LIMITED, Mag be obtained of all fronmongers, Stores, etc., or write to 
27 Bathampton, BATH. { ZLBARDS PATENTS CO. 


= ©), €0 York Rd., King’s Cross, London, Mt 


it 
| 
‘ | * | = 
KITCHEN PES MENT. 
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INDIGESTION 


STOPS INSTANTLY 


H1E moment you take Bisurated 

Magnesia you positively stop all 

chance of stomach pain and defi- 
nitely close the door to food-fermentation. 
The reason is simple : the pain and fermenta- 
tion are caused by harmful acid in the 
stomach and this is instantly neutralised by 
Bisurated Magnesia, which has been long 
established the world-over as an_ unrivalled 
remedy for digestive disorders. Bisurated 
Magnesia is used in hospitals and is 
prescribed by physicians ; it is safe for young 
and old, forms no habit and is as good for 
dyspepsia, gastritis, heartburn, flatulence and 
wind as it is for indigestion. hei is obtainable 
at all chemists at 1/3 and 2/6 a flask for tablets 
and 3/- a bottle for the powder, and there 
can be no doubt whatever that you adopt the 
least expensive route to quick k digestive health 


WHEN YOU TAKE 
BISURATED MAGNESIA 


BISMAG LIMITED, WYBERT STREET, MUNSTER SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.! 
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MAKES PERFECT TAKES 


Lek You grocer for CAKE ROYAL 
BEAULAH L? BOSTON. ENGLAND. 


i| 


| 


Easily ! 


Contains all the necessary 


sweetening, 


and raising properties. | 


_ OH MuMMY!! DID say TA! 


flavouring, 


BELGRAVE 


Chocolate 
FOR EATING 


Prevents the 
which often a meal, 
especially after vigorous effort . 


“sinking feeling” 


precedes 


The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 


standing. Are the same to the ears as 


THE 


DEAF 


lasses are to the e) Invisible, com- 
HEAR ortable. Worn months without removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.t 


Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers 
Light fer for Cents. 
iPr 
A. NEWALL SON. “(be apt. “LY. x4 ‘Stornoway, 


ite shade desired ani! if for Gent.’s 


Do You Suffer wom WEADACKE or ‘ 
Ii so, you should w aut 
ha near at han 


DR. MACKENZIE’S 


SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Cures Headache, Cold in the Head, Hay 
Fe ever, Ci ttarrh, Dizziness, 88. 
Ot all 


2- 23 
n DR wac KENZIE 8 L ABORATORIES, READING 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's | 
Plate Powder 


everywhere 26 & 46 


| 
_ 
| a OVal | 
| 
Cheaply ! | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 


THE TKUTH ABOUT 


MARRIAGE 


is conveyed in a new volume in a plain yet dignified 
manner which appeals to all people. This remarkable 
book is a complete and authoritative treatise on 
matrimony. Obviously intended for those who are 
married or contemplate marriage, yet there is nota 
page in the book that could harm the youngest reader. 


It 


It deals with every phase points out the 
it 


ly married couples. 
The following isan abbreviate? synopsis of the book, which is 
entitied “ Matrimon dts vbligations and Privileges,” by MONA 


BAIRD. Post free 3’. 


CHAPTER people marry. 

CHAPTER Il.—-Marriage in other lands. 

CHAPTER lil.—When to marry. Histe ind disaster—Boy 
id gut in delay—the laggard lover— 

old toge 

CHAPT! R IV Whom to marry. 

CHAPTER V.—The mating time.— Autumn Wedding— 
Fireside talks—Ihe perfect lover—Keticence Mental frank- 
ness—Litle Rifts—Menour and humour Kees Ping each other's 


Married firts - Conjugal consideratio 
CHAPTER Vl.—The holy Pers pur ty—W 
tenden Doctors’ diler 
costal scourges—Who is te blame 
CHAPTER VIL—The waiting time. he n means disease— 
—Washing Weeking — Pliying — Preparation 
irage and rishn the womans 
CHAPTE r ViilL—By their fruits.—The spring of the year— 
he natural birth—Peeventable pain— ( owardice— Twilight 
a child should cheoose—The rights of childhood—1 he 
anctity ot motherhoed -Sectal duty ©. maternal 
CHAPIE R IX.—Breaking the tie. Views on Divorce— 
Possibifities and prebabilities tn English Divorce | aws. 
CHAPTER X.—The perfect union.—Courting days—The 
t unknown Wise spendings—Married women's salury— 


ate marriayes— Marriage a career. 
To gees the above book and a copy simprovea magazine, 
“ Health { Efficiency,” our readers Ave uld send a posta: order 
for Three Sh ings to— 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


Dept. 45, 19/21 LUDCATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4, 


, SIMPSON & SON (Dep. Q.), Eign 8t., Hereford. , 


your dress materials by post. 
1 us a post card to-day and we 


ost: oual ly range of pitterns 
FABRICS ;: of the newest materials at astonishing 


inge includes Crépe Merle, 
Voiles, Sp nze Cloth, Creve S t, Wool Costume ‘Tweeds, 
Suitin le } last year's prices. 
Address post card, 


. id many others a 
Goods over Carri ge pat 


"ss than half 


NOTHING LOST IN THE WASH IF MARKED WITH 
JOHN BOND'S 
i, “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


IT NEVER FADES OR WASHES OUT, 


whether you prefer the kind 
used with or without heat. 


Sold by all Chemists. Stationers & Storen 6d. & Is. 
Lost) Used in theRoyal Households. 
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TO REGULATE THE LIVER 
DISSOLVE THIS IN YOUR 
MORNING TEA. 


“Stop dosing all the year round with strong, 
habit - forming and liver-irritating cathartic 
drugs. Instead, try this more natural and 
lasting way. Then you can soon forget 
you have a liver,” says medical man. 


If a drug is so powerful that a few grains will 
irritate the liver or bowels to violent convulsive 
action, it is powerful enough to do other even 
ess desirable things. It is like whipping a tired 
horse, and the use of strong cathartic stimulants 
can only be followed by weakening reactions which 
call for constantly stronger doses. I am also con- 
vinced that greasing the intestines by desing with 
oils which hasten the passage of food but prevent the 
thousands of absorbent glands from acting upon it 
to extract nourishment is another common but very 
serious mistake. Like any other filter, the liver 
should be thoroughly flushed out and cleansed occa- 
sionally. It secretes about one -and- three-quarter 
pints of bile daily Any congestion or obstruction of 
the ducts and consequent derangement of the bile 
flow will give rise to one or more of such troubles as 
biliousness, headaches, lassitude, stomach trouble, 
rheumatism, skin diseases, coated tongue, fetid breath, 
and a host of other disorders, some of them seldom 
attributed to a disordered liver. Call body poisons 
whatever you like, germs, microbes, bacilli, toxins, 
uric or stomach acids, etc., etc., but they are all 
simply impurities, and form the primary cause of most 
diseases. Few will doubt the truth of this, but if any 
sufferer from the above ailments does feel sceptical, 
he can easily get rid of his doubts and his ailments 
at the same time by introducing the necessary alkaline 
elements into the liquid he drinks. These elements 
are easily provided. Simply get a small supply of the 
refined Alkia Saltrates compound from any chemist. 
As much of this as can be heaped on a sixpence should 
be dissolved in your tea. coffee, water, or other drink, 
and taken every morning. No trace of any bitter, 
salty, sour, or other taste can possibly be detected. 
Also it cannot upset or irritate even the most delicate 
stomach, 


Don’t Leek a Truss. 


Brooks’ App iance ‘isa New scientific 
discovery wit te alr cushions 
that draws the bre parts together, 
and binds them as you w ‘ 
limb. It abso Mutely holds firmly 
comfortab| 
light 


2 


f the body without chafing 
or hurt a We make toy 


eur 
and send tto you onas cuarantee 

ofsatisfaction or money refunded.and we 

have putour price so low that anybody, rich oF poor, ean buy 
Remember, we make it to your fer send te 
you wear it—and if itd eun't antisfy you, you ser trick to 
us, and we will ref "That ie the way we do 
business—a« wity Sabs square— and we havesold 
0 thousands of peo; ) 


Member, we use nc 
just give you a straixht 


Brooks Co, Ltd.” 
(1553C) 80 Chancery | ane, London, W.C.2 trated Booklet 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


| | 
| | 
: 
| | 
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OF THE HUMAN BODY. IT CAN BE prema ee 


THE VITAL POWER 


The force that runs the human machine is stored in the ne 


rves. This 
nervous energy, as it is called, is only another name for electricity. 
If any organ of your body is weak and inactive, it means that the 


nerves which control it lack power. This must be restored before the 
affected part can perform its proper functions. It does no good to 
take drugs for such a condition as this. You can only effect a cure by 
replacing the energy that has been lost. Drugs are poison—electricity 
is life 

Saturate your nerves with a glowing current from the ‘* Ajax ” Body 
Battery for an hour each day. The weak organs will respond to its 
influence in the same way that an electric motor starts whirling as 
soon as the power is turned on. 

The ‘‘ Ajax" is a self-charged body battery which generates a steady 
unbroken stream of galvanic electricity, and infuses it into the nerves 
in just the right volume. It builds up vitality and strength, and curesall 
ailments resulting from a debilitated state of the nerves and vital organs. 
Men who suffer from failing vitality, debility, or any of the usual 
weaknesses, will find that the ‘‘ Ajax" Body Battery, together with elec. 
tric suspensory attachment, will quickly put them into good condition, 

It is a natural remedy, and those who have used it will tell you that 
it does all we claim for it. 


THIS IS FRE 


Well send vou our Free Book, closely sealed, which tells al the 


about 


ru, how it cures, 
and what tt does, together with full information concer ning the tr eatment "4 book is & 
trates x and explains many things you should know about the cause and cure of disease, If you 
want to be the man Nature intended you to be, send jor the book at once, Y you cannot cali at 
the Institute for @ free test of this wonderful B ulery 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 256 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
South African Branch: 70 Pritchard Street. P.O. Box 7222. Johannesburg 


Easily fixed. 
Saves Stocking Heel. Black, 
Brown or White. 6d. per pair. 


A Perfect Cure for 
Shoes loose in heel 


A 


New Noah Book! 


CHIVERS 


CARPET SOAP 


Cleans Carpets like New. 
One Tablet will clean | 


arge 
Sample 2d. Stamp. 
F. CHIVERS & Co., Ltd., 
Albany Works, Bath. 


N OAHS 
Holiday 


with 


clear, soft, and velvety com 
-%. ion secured by the regular use of 


M.F.T. SOCIETY SKIN yoes. 
It refines away wrinkles and gives 
bloom of youth. 


It prevents hair | 
face. Jars, 2/- an 


4/6. Postage 3d, 


HAPPY FACE 


HAPPY FEET 


Japhet 


By 
J. F. HORRABIN 


an 


Vo». A book of sheer 
Thompson's Foot Joy Corn Plaster A = delight for all 2 / - 
quickly cures Corns, Bunions & Swoll dies — 
Joints. Large Sheet pos st free, 1/4 net 
Ho Chemis: CASSELL & Co., Lrp., Lond 
— 00000000" 
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“PE RI- L USTA” 


ERI-LU AND 
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from your work. 
The real pleasure of Art Needlework 


is to contemplate the result of your task 
and feel that it is a success. Success, 
however, is impossible if you do not 
exercise the greatest care in the selection 
of your threads ; but this is a matter of 
experience, and experience teaches that 


“ PERI- TTT is 


CROCHET THREADS 


“ Peri-Lusta” is made in a delightful range of colours suitable for all classes of 


work and will ensure the best results by its use. 


e smoothness and evenness 


in working gives that look of distinction to all work in which “ Peri-Lusta™ 


“hreads are employed. 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT 


lf any dificulty in obtaining, write to— 


LT 'D.. 84 QUEEN VICTORIA | STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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SOAP! 


Sy The Ideal Nursery Soap 


Protects from Infection 
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Redecoration with 
HALL’S DISTEMPER 


is the order of the day. 


Strip your walls of the 
dinginess born of the war 
years, —of the faded and germ- 
laden wallpapers. 

One application of Hall’s Distemper 
instantly destroys all disease germs 
which collect on walls, and gives the 
pure atmosphere of perfect cleanliness 
Qe to living rooms and bedrooms. 


Hall's Distemper is made in a wide range 
of 60 pleasing and artistic colours, including 
rich dark tones as well as light delicate shades, 
' 9 we Obtainable of all leading Oil and Colour Stores, 
{ronmongers, Chemists, etc, or from your 
decorator who will quickly change your f uper 
covered walls to the modern artistic elall’s 
Distemper Decoration. 


Sole Manufactur>rs: 


SISSONS BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., HULL, 


Manufacturers of Varnish, Enamel Paints and Colour. 


By Appontment Port And at 1998 Borough High Street. London, S.E.1 
to H.M. Ki 7 and 1os Bath Street, Glasgow. 
George V. 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP PRIME BEER— 


end the SHAF TESBURY HOMES Is best made from MASON’S 

225.000 EXTRACT OF HERBS. One 
=> CURTAILMENT Tablespoonful of this Extract makes 
BRANC OCIETY’ 


Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES. 


a Gallon of Dretictous Botanic BEER. 


Chairman and reaswrer: C. E. Esq., M.A. Two bottles, post free, 
Chairman of the Ship Committee : for 2|- 
Howson F. Devitt, Esq. Obtainable from 
Jownt Secretaries: coop | 


Chemists > 
H. Bristow Wacten and Henry G. emists, Grocers 


INVENTION FOR T be = D A 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET Sx2vusnace"cnt 


It does not matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born deaf), you can hear with this 
wondertul appliance as well as others, 


Aye is no barrier, nor the length of time you have been deaf. Mr. R. G. Smith, of Tette: ham, wa deat 
for 24 years, and cau now hear as weil as anybody, Wecan give po. tive vot of Liundreds of similar cases 
Murray makes low « and w ers plainly heard Ar 
Telephone for the E.r—invisible, easily adjusted, and entirely comfortatle. Thous ssoid. People aff a 
with this distressing comprai nt are invited to write for valuable Booklet, fully de ptive of this worleriv 
yet simple i:.vention, which enabies the deaf to hear, also contains convine og proof of its efficag 
trom users in all stations of life, If you are deaf. or know  anybod ly who is deat, write fort Booklet. It 
tS nothing; we send it free to anyoneon receipt of stamp to pay | 
THE MURRAY CO., 195 Century House, 205 Regent Street, 
London, W. 


Cheques should be to sent to— Stores ITs 
The Homes * Arethasa’ Shp, Newnan. AND Mason, MASON’S 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. Nottin. ham. j 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS | 


SOLID OAK COMBINATION 
BEDSTEAD AND WIRE MATTRESS 
rom £&e 3: 12 3: 6 


Send for Catalogue (No. 38), Post Free. 


BARGAINS IN BEDROOM AND DINING ROOM FURNITURE 


4446. Well-tinished FUMED SOLID OAK BEDSTEAD, 
with heavily-carved Panels, 4 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in 


£7 10s. Od, 


ALEX. LEFEVER, Ltd. 


Complete House Furnishers, 


230 Old Street, London, E.C.2. 


Norwells__ 


Perth Brogues 


“ Direct from Scotland” 
Faultless in style, of entire comfort and great durability. 
e girl who requires the newest, smartest design in 
golf and outdoor shoes is well advised to write to 


Norwells of Perth — specialists in the highest grade 
outdoor footwear. 


faultle ssly cut, 
favourably 


with 
Wear = produced, 
finest Selection of 
Calf or Brown 
Calfskin, welted 
Sewn Princ ipl 
medium weig} 
Scotch soles, beat 
tifully made and 
finished, 
Black .. 4Q/. 
Brown | 
~ 42/6 
post free in Britain; postage abroad extra. 
orders receive special! attention. 
The Norw. 


ell guarantee : To gi tr sfacti i 

©n orto refund 

ed catalogue is sent free on 

request to 
ORWELL'S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR 

Perth LTD. 


Scotland 


transacti 
Ilustrat 


The Business End 
of a Corn is the 


THE PART THAT CAUSES 
ALL THE PAIN BY 
<\ PRESSING ON THE 


* SORE JOINT AND 


TENDER SENSITIVE 


THE TOP 
DOESNT MATTER 


Cutting the top of a corn off with a razor 

or burning it off with caustic lotions, 

plasters, etc., doesn’t do any good, It 

may do great harm by causing infection 
or even blood poisoning. 


Also it hurts and the root just sprouts right up 
again, so your corn soon has a brand-new top on 
it bigger than ever. The top is only dead skin, 
anyway. The business end of a corn is the 
little pointed part or core that extends down into 
the tae. That is what hurts when it presses on 
sensitive nerves, and it is the part you have to 
get out. A good handful of Reudel Bath 
Saltrates dissolved in a gallon or so of 
hot water will soften corns and callouses, 
like water softens soap, Just soak them in 
this for a while, then take hold of the corn with 
your fingers, and out it will come, root and all. 
The refined Reudel Bath Saltrates costs very 
little, and any chemist will have it. A _half- 
pound or so is sufficient to rid the whole family 
of all foot troubles. 


Little Folks 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 
ALL BOYS AND GIRLS 


Monthly, 1/- net 


Cassell & Co, 


TheHuman Hair 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey, and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

* Everybody should read this little book.” —Sco/sman 

* The new facts related by the Professor have come upon 
us as a kind of revelation."— 7%e Guard an. 

“The precepts he lays down for the management, pr 
servation and restoration of the hair are at once simple 
lucid, and convincing."— Medicaid Record. 

By the same Author: “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid 
and the Hair,” “‘ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair 
and the Nerv.us System,” etc. etc. 

Price 7d. post free from 
Jj. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 61), 


it 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
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CURATIVE ELECTRIC 
TREATMENT ATHoMeE! 


Wonderful Invention that Cives 
Amazing Vitality and Strength. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOK, FREE. 


RE you weak, despondent, lacking in energy, suffering 

from lack of vitality? Then read of the remarkable 
success of the famous Pulvermacher Electrological Inven- 
tions, which, in the privacy of 
your own home, re-establish a 
splendid condition of manly 
strength and nerve vigour. 


HEALTH WITHOUT 
DRUGS. 


Hitherto Electrological 
treatment has been re- 
served for those who 
could pay the high fees 
of famous specialists in 
Electrotherapy or who 
could spare the time to 
avail themselves of hos- 
pital or sanatorium treat- 
ment. 

To - day 
changed. 

Thousands of sufferers 
cure themselves of 
troubles such as 


Nervous Weakness, 
Lack of Vitality, 
Digestive Disorders 
(indigestion, Con- The Pulvermacher 
i ti ONLY tnventions jor the administration 
stipa on, _cte.), of Curative Electricity, endorsed by over 
Neuritis, Rheumat- /i/ty /eading Doctors and by the Official 
— Academy of Medicine of Paris. 
ism, Sciatica, Gout, 
Kidney and Liver Troubles, Bad Circulation, etc., 
simply by adopting a short course of treatment with the Pulver- 
macher Electrologica! Appliances. No need to visit any specialist's 
institute, no need to pay continuous fees, no expert aid is nec essary. 
YOU CAN CURE YOURSELF, inexpensivety and permanently, 


at home, by wearing one of these appliances. 
illness even when all other remedies fail 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE. 


If you will write to-day y 


all this is 


Appliances ae the 


They triumph over 


u Can Feceive gratis and post free a 
a this new and wondertully successful 
ercoming all us troubles is plainly described. 

We invite you, if you possibly can, fo call, and without 
any obligation examine the Pulvermacher Appliances and 
enjoy a special consultation with the Head Superintendent. 
If you cannot call, send your name and address on the form 
below, and the special volume, ‘A Guide to Health and Strength,” 
will be forwarded to you post paid. 


‘GUIDE TO HEALTH’ FREE 


The holder of this coupon is entitled to a free copy of this book 
1 particulars of the Pulvermacher Appliances. Simply 
hill in aud post to 


The Pulvermacher Electrological Institute, Ltd., 
17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill. London, E.C.4. 


The Quiver, /une, 


Prevents 
Indigestion 


Never confuse pure, light, 
digestible Hovis Bread 
with ordinary wholemeal 
bread, made coarse and 
clammy with bran and 


husks, 


HoVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


is made of the purest, cleanest 
white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 
it. That is why Hovis Bread 
is so digestible. ‘That ad- 
dition of the natural nitrogen 
and organic phosphates of 
wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
and valuable food 


YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 
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and be able to 


learn fo skefch 


of public men, 

your triends 

in O Ours and acquain- 
tances, or 

draw for the Press, publishers, fashions, posters, ad- 
vertisements, and hatenen ise your income. The A.B.C. 
METHOD OF DRAWING provides ashort cut to drawing 
skill by showing you how toapp!ly todrawing the pietorial 
ability vou on already sequired in your writing 
Learn it in your home in yours; are time, torit istanght 
by correspo mdence, the 12 complete lessons, plates, 
exercises and care ful criticisms bein poste to suit 
requirements Special training given withdut extra 
cost to those wishing to specialize in any branch of 


Commercial Llustrating. 
We sell our Students’ Work to 
Leading Periodicals & Advertisers 
Write ay DA YJ for booklet S, a free lesson in its 
sti 


THE A.B. C. SCHOOL OF DRAWING  Gtume 111), 


Paternoster House, E.C.4 


Saullof Uustrations 


HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 


Tints grey or faded we any natural 
ide cdesired-— brown, dark brown, light 
brown, or black It is permane nt and 
washable, | as no grease, and does 
not burn the hair, Jt is used by over 
iy | three-quarters of a million people. 
Medicalcertificate accompanies each 
bottle. Of all Chemists, Stores 
i and Hairdressers, 2/6 the Flask, 
or direct from HINDES, Ltd., 1 

Pabernacie Street, City, London. 
\>- Send ap st card to-day for a copy o, 
Aids to the Boudoir.” It will rf 
led {0 you entirely free of charge. 


President: H.R.H, The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL — EN, E.2, 


which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
H of its k is almost overwhelmed with ap oni cations for 
URGENTLY HELP Ay 
Chairman: »>WM.CI lr. GLENION-KERR, Sec, 


BLUSHING 


DO YOU LACK SELF.CONFIDENCE? 


Bo Blush, Start, Tremble, grow confused, when asked 
As t Feel Nervous, Timid, Shy in company. 
You can CURE YOURSELF . { Blushing, Timidity, Nerve 
) simple private home method. 
you mention The Quiver. Write toe 


and Heart Weakness |; 


All Saints’ Road, St. Annes -on - Sea. 


Bissell sweeping is the cleanest sweeping. 

Raises no dust. See that you get a 
‘Bissell.” The name is on the sweeper. 

There is no other **just as good.”’ 


With Ball Bearings 


weeper. Corner 


MARKT «@ CO., Ltd., 98 Clerkenwell Road, London. 
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Alice puts up the “ Sunresista” Curtains 
in the Royal Palace. 


Wal 


we 


Frocks, Blouses, and 
Children’s Wear. 


Made in Plains, Cords, Repps, 
and Poplin Weaves, also 


UNFADABLE 
FABRICS 
For Casements and 
Draperies, and for 


Voiles and Nainsooks. The a 
textures are widely varied, |i 
and there is an ample choice 


BET 


of beautiful shades. 


LY 


When next buying your 


ARAL 


Casement Furnishings re- 
} 
member that every “Sun- $73 
| resista” Fabric is sold with | 
| the manufacturer’s 
“ 
Guarantee—“ Replaced if 
” 
The Proprietors of Ask your usual draj er, | 
ra Suaresista” Lab or you ean be put 
rics are aiso the whokansupply y | 
ses pes writing to the Pr 
‘Wash - Xesista” prietors, Dept 
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JERSEY WELL. 
old-fashioned 


well in an old 
farmyard in the 
Island of Jersey, 
where it is always 
summer andthe 
cabbages grow ten 
feet high. Britain 
is regarded as a 
dependency, and not 
without some rea- 
son, as the Island 
originally formed 
part of the do- 
minions of William 
of Normandy.” 


4 


Hudson’s Soap has been the Dailv 
He!p of busy housewives for ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years 


Give this good old soap 
a trial to-day. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE 


and more. 


R HUDSON LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL, WEST BROMWICH AND LONDON. 


FROM Jersey’s Sunny Isle to John 
o’ Groat’s Hudson’s Soap is freely 
used with the water drawn for wash- 
ing and cleaning purposes. Whether 
from well or tap  Hudson’s affords 
compensation for the hardest water, 
inasmuch as it makes all washing tasks 
easy of accomplishment. 


Hudson’s is an accomplished cleanser—a 
little shaken into the wash-tub ensures 
snowy whiteness of linen; in the cleaning 
pail it achieves cleanliness without lJabori- 
ous effort; for washing-up after meals 
Hudson’s Soap entirely merits its popularity. 
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IS ANOTHER WAR INEVITABLE? | 


‘ During those awful days of conflict we all hoped and prayed 
3 that it was ‘‘a war to end war.” Now that “‘peace”—ofakind— 
3} reigns, we are apt to forget that we have not, after all, @& 
% abolished war. Next month I am printing a most striking article e 
} n “Is War Inevitable?” which should be read by all thought- v 
ful people. 
8 The July issue will also contain an important article by the § 
: Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair, entitled, “‘ The Child " 


} the Future,” and a number of delightful stories, including ‘* The 
} Faith of Fidelity Forster,” by Austin Philips; 


“His Chance,” by B. R. Ginger; “The Girl 
3 at Copperdip,” by Marion Short; ‘‘ Romance 


3 —and Rose Emily,” by C. F. Starr, etc. () 


Registered at pic General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
All MSS. submitted to the Edator must be accompanted by a stamped addressed envelope. Addvess,‘* The E ditor, THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, Lon ion, E.C.4." The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 
Issued "Monthly. Subscription Irice, post free, 148. per annum, 


PLAYER’ S 


NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
In Tins of 100-5/10 In Tins of 50- 2/11 


Player's Medium Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
In card boxes 100-4/8 In card boxes 50-2/5 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of | he Imperial Tobaeco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


| 
A “Beautifully cool and sweet smoking.” 
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Style M. 122 
Patent Court, 29/6 
In Glacé Kid, 25/- 


HIS shoe will wear splendidly, 
because the materials hidden away 
inside are as honest and good as the 
outsides. The price is stamped on the 
sole at the factory, and represents a 
high standard of value for money. 


“Mascot” 


Booklet of Styles sent Free on Request 
NORVIC Shoe Co., Norwich 


“ Lbhsolutely 
topping 


Don’t merely ask 
for lemon - cheese 
—ask for 


The daly spread for the children’s bread. 


Cheaper than butter and much 
more nutritious—it has the 
added value of eges and sugar. 


7 ocers and stores eve 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., MANCHESTER. 
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have splendidl 


HELP IS STILL URGENTLY NEEDED TO SAVE CHILDREN 
FROM DESTITUTION, DISEASE AND DEATH. 


Through the generosity of the British public at home and overseas the 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND 


has been enabled, through accredited relief organisations working under 
the supervision of the International Union of the Save the Children Fund 
and the International Red Cross, to give relief to children in the following 


countries :— 
Armenia Czechoslovakia Italy 
Austria France Poland 
Baltic States Germany Russia 
Belgium Hungary Serbia 
China 


as well as to the tens of thousands of refugees of all nationalities now con- 
centrated at Constantinople. Grants have also been made to relieve distress 
among British children, but it must be clearly understood that the money 
used for British relief has been specially given for that purpose, and is distinct 
from that which is given for the relief of distress abroad. 


EVERY TWO SHILLINGS MEANS A CHILD LIFE SAVED FOR ONE WEEK 


in the war-stricken lands. 


lhousands of lives have been saved through the generosity of subscribers to 
the Save the Children Fund, but 


MILLIONS OF CHILDREN STILL NEED HELP. 


The work cannot go on without your help. 


HOW WILL YOU SPEND YOUR NEXT 2/-? 
HOW MANY CHILDREN WILL YOU SAVE FROM DEATH? 


Send your 


i contribution to-day — the biggest possible — to LORD 
W EARDALE, Chairman of Committee (Room Q), Save the Children 
Fund, 26 Golden Square, London, W.1. 


Further information as to the work of the Save the Children Fund will be found in its 
journal, The ke (twice monthly--rst and 15th j3d.). Write to the Press Secretary, 
i 27 Golden Square, W.1, fora FREE SPECIMEN. 
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Complexion Soft 
and Clear as Baby’s 


VERY woman has it, you know, UNDERNEATH. But how 

to remove the soiled, weather-worn outer skin with all its 

blemishes, is a secret at present litthe known. In America 
the women submit themselves to 


THE HEROIC PROCESS OF SKINNING, 


i.c., having the outer cuticle removed by a carbolic acid solution. 
The process is not only extremely painful, but necessitates the 
patient keeping to the house for several weeks. In this country 
SCIENCE HAS PROGRESSED 
so far that any woman, or man, may confidently remove their 
skin without pain or inconvenience of any kind. All that they 
need do is to get a little mercolized wax from the chemist, and 
smear it over the face and neck. 


IT TAKES ABOUT TEN DAYS 


to complete the transformation, and nobody will be any the 
wiser, except of course for the great improvement your 


appearance. Don't simply ask for wax: it must be 


MERCOLIZED. 
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Country Life 


It is easy to sneer at the slow 
ways of the country, easy to belaud 
the diversities and conveniences of 
town life, but the fact of the matter 
is that we are entirely dependent 
on the country and its products. 
Picture palaces and theatres, shops 
and dancing halls are all very well 
in their way, but unless somebody 
puts good solid work into the country 
we shall all starve. Golden trinkets 
are pretty—but we must have bread. 

It is, therefore, up to one and all of 
us to make country life as» attractive, 
as varied, as “liveable” as possible. 
The countryside is wonderfully attrac- 
tive as it is, especially in June. The 
true lover of the country is drawn to 
Mother Earth at all times. But with 
the son of the soil things sometimes 
tend to stagnate. Perhaps at such 
seasons the Town can pay back some 
of its debt to the Country: let it do so, 
and not lure Hodge from his meadows 
to the murky slums. 
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In the Land of Darby and Joan 
(Photo Study by J. Gules) 
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From Deep 
Waters 


EX MILES was glad to get away 
from the lab. at times, though he 


was keen enough on his work.- The 
spider-like intensity of the doctor got on 
his nerves, and the and the 
silence. 

Llwydiardd Valley and the Pont-y-Blaidd 
were a pleasant change. From the pool, 
fifty yards below the bridge, came the joy- 
ous cries of boys bathing, and oak and ash 
chased fir and furze to the rocks of 
Berwyn. In the glade by the bathing pool 
Rex saw the gleam of sun upon tent canvas 
and the yellow flicker of a flag. 

“Lord,” he said to himself as he leaned 
on the parapet in the shade, “if those kids 
have a scoutmaster he jolly well ought to 
be hanged.” 

Leisurely, under che shimmer of July, he 
took the stream path till he reached the 
glade. A couple of boys of fourteen or so 
lay sprawled in sun upon a rock slab. 
“T say, my sons,” he began. 

“Yes A merry freckled face, with 
yellow hair above, looked up under a thin 
hand against the sun. 

“Tell your chaps to keep 


loneliness, 


bare 


the 


orl” 


up this end,” 
Rex went on with his eyes steady on the 
treacherous water down stream. “There 
are pot-holes up there and a stiff under- 
current. You might 

He broke off short and began to run, for 
out of the still, black surface broke a small 
white hand that beckoned and went under. 

He took off shallow, as for a plunge dive 
and above the mark, for he knew the pull 
would take him down. Opening his eyes 
in the brown depths he lay inert, fending 
his head from the jutting rock with bruised 
arms. It seemed an age before he saw the 
sickly glimmer of flesh below him, curling 
vaguely, half with the instinctive struggle 
tor life and half by the ironic humour of the 
Water. The stream carried him 


and 
he turned, gripping a jut of rock 


, hauling 
himself down, while the pressure of his 
Pent breath buzzed in his te mples. He let 
out a big gulp of breath, fumbling at the 
outside edges of the hole for hand-hold, 


over 
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clawed a crevice with his broken naiis and 
fought down to a grasp of the white hand 
that dangled so lazily. Then up he strove, 
only conscious of the need to rise and of the 
invisible demon that bore viciously down on 
him. He was still urging upward when the 
blackness came. 

\ few seconds later Freckles, white-faced 
but screwed to the intensest point of vigil- 
ance, jumped with a line and passed it 
round the young man’s shoulders. “Haul!” 
he gasped as he came up breathless, and the 
anxious team that tailed upon the rope ran 
away with it. 

The three came to 
tangle, but only 


shallow water in a 
Freckles got up. In a 
moment they were stretched upon the warm 
the tall man in his tweeds and the 
slim figure of the boy with blue upon his 
eyelids, and the mouth, that had been so 
merry just a while before, all purple stained 


and dragged, 


grass, 


But while the boy was still the man’s 
chest heaved. 

Rex Miles sat up with a cough and faced 
“Where? he asked 
did pull 


the frightened group. 


contusedly. “Where you him 
out: 

It was Frecktes who answered as he came 
running from the cooking fires with a hot 
blanket. His 


was drawn in 


face was white and the chin 
hard as he ran up disregard 
set his feet 


Alf,” he. 


ing the dwarf furze that bare 
bleeding. “Por 
“Yours next.” 

It jarred Miles into action, the quick 


“You 


young said 


recovery of a fit man. He got up. 


must send for a doctor,” he said. 
“A kid’s gone on a bike,” said Freckles. 


“What about Alf? He’s not-—’ 


Rex was leaning over the little body with 
its pitiful cave below the curve of ribs. 
“ Artificial breathing,” he muttered. “ Stand 
aside. Don't keep the sun off.” 


form over, letting the 
mouth, and started on 
pressure against the 


He turned the limp 
water empty from the 
a rhythmic, rocking 
supple ribs. 


“\Where’s your scoutmaster? ” he asked. 
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“Frecks is in charge,” explained the boy. 
“Mr. Adkins had to go away by telegram.” 

“Got a first-aid chest ? ” queried Rex, still 
steadily at work. 

Freckles was off for it at a run, 

“Get dried and dressed, you chaps,” said 
Rex. “It’s no good shivering here.” 

They scattered to the tents, almost eager 
to escape the shadow of tragedy and yet 
half-curious to glimpse its face. 

“First aid, sir,” said Freckles, breathless. 
“Has he come to? ” 

“Not yet.” Rex hardly lifted his eyes. 
‘See what I’m doing?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Carry on, then. Don’t stop.” 

He leaned sideways and let the boy take 
his place. “Press slow and even. Don’t 
hurry.” 

He ran through the chest, and, finding a 
little flask of stimulant, forced a drop or two 
between the lips, but along the lean ridged 
ribs no beat answered to his questing palm. 
“He was a long time under,” he muttered 
half to himself, and called sharply, “Bring 
me another hot blanket.” 

A boy ran up with one. “Jumbo’s come 
back,” he said. “The doctor’s out. They're 
looking for him.” 

“Hang!” whispered Miles as he tucked 
the hot cloth round the cold white skin. He 
turned sharply on Freckles, tireless, with 
scared eyes fixed grimly upon the nodding 
head. “You're not dressed,” he said; “I'll 
carry on.” 

The boy brought his clothes from the 
bank and got into them, but he could not 
avert his gaze. 

Half an hour went by. Rex still rocked 
slowly to and fro. Hardly a word was 
“spoken; but above the stream a rook or two 
circled, and in the furze the pods clicked 
like scattered rifle fire. 

Freckles broke the “silence. 
fagged, sir. Ill change.” 

But Miles had hardly got clear when a 
boy raced up from the tents. “The doctor!” 


Vou're 


Miles walked across to meet him, but 
before he could come back there was a 
shout from Freckles. “He coughed, sir; 


young Alf coughed! ” 

They ran up. The doctor placed a deft 
hand over the heart and nodded. “A clese 
call,” he said, “but he'll do,” and snapped 
his bag open. “I want hot water, blankets, 
cocoa, 

Half a dozen boys were eager in the quest. 

“Stand away, son,” said the doctor kindly 


6 


to the boy who had lost all thought but that 
he must work and work the flaccid lung, 
He got up with the man’s hand on his 
shoulder, but could not take his eyes away. 

Rex took him by the arm and turned him 
up-stream. “Leave it to Doctor Davies,” 
he said quietly. “The kid will be all right 
now. You’ve done splendidly. It’s taken 
it out of you, though ” 

The tight upper lip softened and drooped, 
pulled back to a hard line that crumpled 
suddenly. “Oh, sir!” cried Freckles, 
“young Alf’s my brother. I told Mums 
he’d be all right with me.” 

Miles gripped the thin pad of biceps 
under the khaki shirt. Then he strode ona 
step or two and waited. 

Sometimes it is not good to look upon the 
tears of a boy. 


I 


HE young man walked slowly back to 

Llwydiardd. His clothes had _ been 

dried before a fire and he had gone out 
of the camp with full honours. There were 
hats at the tops of poles and a weird and in- 
tricate symphony, “The Bull Moose Roar.” 
The thin-faced, steely-eyed chap with the 
yellow hair was master of ceremonies. 

It pleased Miles. It flattered his vanity, 
and, after all, the affair had been, as he 
thought, an easy thing to do. In a matter 
of life-saving people are inclined to value 


the trouble or risk in terms of the end 
involved. Lives are saved from the wate 
sometimes at little more trouble than is 


required to call the attention of a_pedes- 
trian to the approach of a motor-bus, but 
the one act has a halo of heroism while the 
other is at the best a mere courtesy and may 
possibly be an impertinence. 

That halo flattered him. As he threaded 
the Valley of the Wolf towards home he 
felt a very for Rex 
Miles and a corresponding diminution of 
respect for Doctor Lefebre. The doctor was 
a curmudgeon, There was no doubt of that 
He was a self-centred, concentrated, in- 
human, ill-mannered, mechanical curmvd- 
geon. Rex, looking over years of close and 
unremitting that 
sucked, and that he had been 
an entirely inadequate pay. That 
disturb him. On the contrary, he 
It offered 


great consideration 


labour, saw his brains 
were being 
receivit 
did not 


rejoiced at it. 


1g 


him some sort ol 
justification, 
Miles sat 


read for the twentieth 


wayside gate and 
a letter that he 


down on a 


time 


ex 


and 
he 


—— 


“*Haull’ he gasped, and the anxious team that 
tailed upon the rope ran away with it’’—p. 71 
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had received that morning from the Empire 
Electrical Products Company (Selig and 
Hardtmann). 


“DEAR SiR,” it ran. “ We are in a position 
to be able to offer a very considerable 
commission for exact information on the 
latest developments in the electrical use cf 
selenite, and its application to commerce. 
Any communication would be, of course, 
regarded as confidential in the highest 
degree. If you find yourself in the position 
of being able to deal in these matters we 
can arrange for one of our most responsible 
representatjves to meet you at any place 
you care to name, and we are sure that you 
will not be dissatisfied with our terms. We 
are, Dear Sir, Yours very faithfully, For 
the Empire Electrical Products Company, 
I. SELIG, Manager.” 


The letter, innocent enough on the sur- 
face, was in reality an utterly immoral 
letter for any firm to write to the cop- 
fidential scientific assistant of a famous 
physicist. Yet if Miles had handed it to 
the professor, the old man would have had 
very little to go on. But he had kept it 
in his pocket and, reflecting that Doctor 
Lefebre was a curmudgeon and himself an 
open-hearted and generous hero, wrote a 
reply consenting to meet Mr. Selig in the 
Waiting-room of the Llantavy station. 

Following that, Miles took a deal of 
trouble to persuade himself that he was not 
a good many particular sorts of beast. 
Freckles and “The Bull Moose Roar ” com- 
pleted the process. Undoubtedly he had 
done more loyal disinterested work for the 
doctor than was represented by the pay that 
he had received. Undoubtedly the success 
of the automatic selenite torpedo control had 
been largely due to his own work in laying 
down a formula for variation of resistance. 
Undoubtedly he was a large-hearted fellow 
who would risk his life to save a child 
from death at the twining hands of Clwyd 
Water. He was a very good fellow indeed. 
His natural instincts were right and proper. 
Of course, there was no harm in arranging 
to meet Mr. Selig at Llantavy. 

He went home to Llwydiardd very satis- 
fied, Doctor Lefebre was in the laboratory, a 
little wisp of a man with an eternal air of 
hrinking. Physics had manacled him and 
hut him in a prison till he had lost touch 
with human kind. Miles had lived with 
him for four years and knew nothing of 


him that could not be found in the pages 
of “Who's Who.” 

The young man thought of it with Cis- 
gust. Here was this human spider who had 
taken out his heart and turned himself into 
a microscope to solve the secrets of natural 
science. And he did not care who else 
should suffer in the cause. He did not care 
about the large amounts of money which 
his work would bring. He did not care 
about anything so long as he could, sooner 
or later, confidently proclaim that R. S3. 
tan. A. was a constant, or some such barten 
formula. 

He sat perched over his bench taking 
readings with meticulous care the 
clock face of an instrument. “So you're 
back, Miles,” he croaked. “I’ve plotted the 
curve for normal red. Will you try the range 
” 


from 


of blues, while I get something to cat? 

“Very well,” said Miles, and the old man, 
grey clad, grey faced, with lank grey 
powdery hair, shuffled off batting his thin 
lids and rubbing the hard line of his jaw 
with a cold lean batrachian hand. 

Miles sat down and adjusted the appara- 
tus. Then he took a dozen sheets of squared 
paper and, after he had set out the top sheet 
to take down his results, started to take a 
swift copy of his master’s work. Within a 
quarter of an hour he had a record of work 
that had taken months to achieve, a record 
that would be capable, in the hands of an 
expert, of yielding patents that would ef- 
fectively blot out for years the work of any 
other investigator. “I wonder,” thought 
Miles, “what Selig would give me for 
this? ” 

Even as he finished, Doctor Lefebre stood 
in the doorway with a mug of cocoa in one 
hand and a piece of toast in the other. He 
reminded Miles of the Mad Hatter. “ There 
are some boys,” he said, “some Boy Scouts, 
I gather. They are outside. 
they’ve saved somebody’s life or something.’ 

Miles snapped off the contact of the 
apparatus, a mere reflex habit of caution 
“What have they got to bother about? 
he asked irritably. 

“Better go and sec,” 


They say 


said the doctor. 
On the golden strip of gravel outside 


stood a collection of Boy Scouts in the 
picturesque grouping which they seem 
always to contrive. In the centre of the 
group was a bushel basket over which 


Freckles hovered with an air of proprietor 
ship. When Miles appeared they sprang 
attention. 
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“Sir,” said Freckles, “we, the patrol 
leaders and scouts of the 978 West Mil- 
chester, the Bull Moose, hereby desire to 
express”—it was hard-wrought composition 
stiffened by an industrious memory—“ de- 
sire to express our gratitude as a body for 
the noble heroism displayed by you on 
behalf of one of our number, that is, Scout 
Alf McCormick, here present.” At this 
point one small boy stood forward with his 
hand at the scout salute, two fingers to the 
hat brim, and Miles had difficulty in identi- 
fying in the glowing cheeks and full lips 
the sodden waif who had lain out on the 
valley grass a horror to the noontide sun. 
“And we want to beg of your acceptance 
of this small token.” 

Freckles bent and swept up the lid of the 
basket. It was lined with big cool dock 
leaves. The bottom layer was blackberries, 
the surface creamed with mushrooms, and in 
the centre was a photograph of Lord 
Kitchener, cunningly framed in wheaten 
straws and tied with sky-blue baby ribbon. 
Truly all the art and industry of the Bull 
Moose Patrol had been put to levy. 

There was a pause. Either Freckles had 
forgotten his lines or Miles was expected to 
reply. 

“Tt ain’t a lot, sir,” said Freckles de- 
precatingly, “and some of those blackberries 
are green, but such as it is, we mean it.” 

“It’s awfully good of you fellows,” began 
Miles, but was interrupted. 

Young Alf, under the impulse of a dig 
from his brother, stood forth and chirruped : 
“T beg to thank your courageous kindness 
for pulling me out of the pot-hole. I won't 
forget it, sir, and I’m hoping I'll do the 
same for you some day.” 

The ceremony jangled Freckles’ wrought 
nerves. He came near disgracing himself 
a second time that day and was only saved 
by prompt action. “Patrol,” he cried 
shrilly, “about turn. March. Double.” 

If you try to blow your nose at the double 
a handkerchief can easily jolt up your 
cheeks, right into your eves, which only 
shows how important it is to “ 

Miles stared a moment at the receding 
huddle of brown, then he turned to the door. 
The grey mask of the doctor’s face was 


be prepared.” 


there. “What have you got there?” he 
asked bleakly, 

“It's some stuff those little beggars 
brought me,” said Miles. “Some. black- 
berries and mushrooms.” 

“Well, bring ’em in,” said the doctor 


FROM DEEP WATERS 


shortly, “we'll have ’em for breakfast. 
Bring ’em in, Miles. Try and get finished 
with those blue co-efficients before we knock 
on.” 

“We didn’t even ask me why they brought 
it,” thought the young man as he returned 
to his work; and from that his mind slid 
away to the commercial value of certain 
strips of mathematical squared paper. 

That evening he made up his mind that 


he would be quite ready to deal with Mr. 
Selig. 


Ill 


URING the following days Rex Miles 

paid quite a number of visits to the 

camp in the valley. It helped to in- 
flate his self-respect, which stood in need of 
it. The remedy became the more efficient 
when he discovered in the elder McCormick 
a flattering and assiduous imitation of his 
own idiosyncrasies. Freckles was ambitious 
and observant. He cultivated a habit of 
twirling his scout pole in just the same man- 
ner as Miles whirled his walking stick. He 
tried to brush his short crisp hair in the 
fashion of the sleek sweep that Miles 
affected. He snaffled the Milesian idiom, 
“By George,” “You fellows,” and so on. It 
was amusing and it gave the young man 
a pleasant feeling of elevation. 

He stood in need of it all as anodyne to 
keep him pleased with his forthcoming 
deal, and it carried him through the three 
days that brought him over the hills to 
Llantavy. 

Mr. Selig was a little fat, dark man with 
a genial manner and a sleepy and innocent 


eye. These two possessions had laid for him 
the foundations of a large fortune. He met 


the young man at the station and immedi- 
ately turned him down the village street. 
“T am walking over the hills to Merion, Mr. 
Miles,” he said with just a moment’s fixing 
of his mild brown eyes upon the young 
man’s face. The purpose was evident. If 
Miles met and spoke with a casual stranger 
at Llantavy and walked with him a few 
miles upon the moorland road, who would 
connect it with such a thing as the electrical 
resistance of selenite crystals? 

Clear of the white walls of the village 
and out on open moor, Mr. Selig became 
more precise. “You will understand, Mr. 
Miles, that we have men expert in applying 
principles and adapting apparatus. What 
we want is the new germ, the fresh idea.” 

“Yes,” said Miles sombrely. Somehow 
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he did not like himself so much as he had 
done at the valley camp. 

“We want to get hold of all that has 
been done in selenite—its changes under 
varying conditions of climate, and so on.” 

“T see,” said Miles. 

“Of course, your long association with 
Professor Lefebre places you in a unique 
position,” suggested Mr. Selig. 

“Tt does,” said Miles. 

“Doubtless, as the professor's secretary, 
you are responsible for his business affairs.” 
Here Mr. Selig smiled very simply and 
innocently indeed. 

Miles made no reply. 

“Anticipating the possibility of a deal,” 
said Mr. Selig, fumbling in a large side 
pocket, “I came charged with quite a 
considerable amount in bank notes.” He 
took out a fat wad of them and brushed the 
banded ends through his fingers as he stood 
looking absently over the wild expanse of 
purple heath and ragged bents to the jagged 
crests of the distant peaks. 

Miles, looking at him, thought rather 
grimly how it had happened before that One 
had gone forth into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil. Miles, too, suffered 
strange trials, stones that might be made 
bread or at least food for a delicate mother. 
He saw himself upon a pinnacle, raised upon 
the foundation that Selig flicked so lightly 
through his hands. He saw the grey form 
of the doctor wavering on through life, 
asking nothing but meagre food and leave 
to live and work. What did that old owl 
want with money? 

“T have,” he said, “a complete tabulation 
of the latest work in selenite with the work- 
ing plans of an automatic equilibrator for 
aeroplanes.” 

“Hal” said Selig. 
that is interesting, yes? 

“The principle is perfect,” said Miles, 
looking away. “Its application would not 
trouble a man with any technical skill.” 

“Why,” said Mr. Selig with childlike 
faith, “such a thing, I imagine, would be 
worth hundreds of pounds.” 

“Thousands! ” shot back Miles violently. 
He was almost glad to find himself fighting. 
His action seemed to smack rather more of 
honesty. 

“Would you really think so? ” said Selig 
with surprise. 

Suddenly Miles sickened of the tortuous 
hide-and-seek. “Come off it,’ he cried 
roughly, “what's the thing worth to you?” 


“An equilibrator, 


” 


“Two thousand,” returned Mr. Selig 
softly. 

“Five,” said Miles. 

Mr. Selig sighed. “Three is my limit.” 

The young man took a fierce pace or two 
up the rocky path and back again. Now 
it had come to be a matter of hard cash 
and the clinching of a bargain he saw quite 
clearly his own hideous breach of trust. 
Still, there was an easy way out. Selig 
had started at two thousand and risen to 
three, doubtless expecting that Miles would 
come down to meet him. Suppose Miles 
put the price up instead of down. The deal 
would be off and he could retreat with 
honour, 

“Seven,” he said, “and not a_ penny 
less.” 

Selig knew more of human nature than 
Miles did. He knew at least when he had 
reached final terms. The thought that he 
had lost two thousand pounds by not closing 
with the first offer was painful, but it was 
salved by the consideration that what he 
bought was worth at least three times as 
much. 

Seven,’ 


’ 


he said. “Very well, I have 

They are in five hundreds.” 
He counted the packages out. Three, six, 
nine, twelve, and two is fourteen. I trust 
in your word for the value of the goods, Mr. 
Miles. I am not clever, I am on the finan- 
cial side, so I have to trust you utterly.” 
He sat down on a big boulder in a turn ot 
the path whilst Miles, with his back against 


notes here. 


a rock, looked through the packet. “The 
firm has a note of the serial numbers,” he 
went on somewhat inconsequently. “Ot 


course, they would not disown the regularity 
of their issue.” It was a sinister reminde! 
that Selig still had the whip hand, for if the 
firm proclaimed the notes as missing, Miles 
would not dare to use them. 

The young man looked up at the simple 
stupid face of his companion, for the remark 
had blown in upon him like a chilling wind. 
But there in his hands lay seven thousand 
pounds. What was it not worth to kim: 
Surety for those he loved, success for him- 
self; all that and more fluttered in his 
fingers. He would be a fool not to hold it. 

He put the notes into his side pocket and 
felt at his breast for the big envelope which 
contained, in many folded sheets, the work 
of his master’s cunning brain and the cafety 
of his own soul. “I am confident of 
satisfying you,” he said harshly. “You will 
get good value. There is the——” 
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Suddenly Selig 
held up a fat podgy 
hand in warning. 
“Easy,” he said. 

There were steps 
along the path that 
wound round the 
corner of the crag. 
A stone slipped. 
Sounds of  quict 
voices came to them. 
In the silence, for 
neither found a 
word, the approach- 
ing voices sounded 
very shrill and clear. 

“You make him 
your mark. When- 
ever you are = up 
against it and don't 
see your way, say: 
‘What would old 
Miles do? —then 
you do it like him. 
You'll be all right.” 
It was Freckles. 

“Then he’s big 
strong chap,” 
back in objection 
“Tt ain’t so easy. 
Reckon Miles ain’t 
afraid of things.” 

“Oh, by George,” 
returned Freckles, 
“you need never 
mind that, my son. 
Keep trying and 
youll grow up like 
him. That's what I 
do.” 

“Do you, Frecks?” 

There was wonder 
in the voice. 

It was only because 
they were now very 
near that the young man heard the answer. 
“Rather! I say it every night, after 
prayers. Old Miles is my mark.” 

That flame of generous admiration that 
Was almost idolatrous won’t show on paper. 
Who expects words to utter the white soul 
of a boy? 

Miles shrank back into the brake as the 
brown hats, rounding the path, went by 
unknowing, 

After a moment or two Selig began to 
stir. “About those papers,” he suddenly 
suggested. 
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Miles’ hand still grasped the lapel of his 
coat. The corner of the envelope was under 
his palm. His face was white, but the other 
man’s words flooded it with hot blood. “Go 
to the devil,” he said. 

Selig stuttered for words and found them 
not, and Miles went on in a fever of energy. 
“Take back your vile notes and get out. 
Go on, get out.” He tore at his pockets in 
haste to unburden himself of the money, 
piling it upon the rock where Selig sat. 
“Six there. Take it. Take it back. Four 
more is ten, and four, that’s fourteen. 
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That's the lot. Take it away and be hanged 
to you!” 

Without pause for reply, Miles tore down 
the hill-side as though the devil was behind 
him. Possibly he was, but if so he was not 
in pursuit, he was busily counting treasure, 

After a while Mr. Selig continued his 
walk to Merion. He had three languages 
at his command—English, a tongue native 
to Central Europe, and the speech of the 
Levant, rich in comminatory idiom. He 
used them all. 


IV 


HE doctor, tangled in a deck chair, 
all knuckles and knees, raised a 
feeble voice to Miles as he came in. 

“Miles, Miles! There’s been one of these 
lawyers here this afternoon with papers and 
things. They want you to sign something.” 
He handed over a document heavy with 
“hereinunders.” 

Miles was tired and humiliated. It is a 
pity that virtue often results in nausea. The 
young man was not sufficiently smug to see 
himself in a moral spot-lime. He went 
wearily through the paper. 

It set forth the terms of a deed of partner- 
ship in the working of a device, “To be 
hereinafter known and referred to as The 
Miles-Lefebre Equilibrator.” 

Miles read it half through and stopped 
in protest. “It is impossible, sir. It can’t 
be done.” 

“A false line,” returned Lefebre pettishly. 
“JT hate talking business or I would have 
mentioned it before. But then, it’s so 
obvious. We have worked together for four 
years. Our efforts mect with success. Suc- 
cess gains money. You must bear equally 
with me the labour of dispensation.” He 
sighed. 

“T can’t touch it,” said Miles, “I have no 
right.” 

The doctor sat up. “Why?” he 
“Science proceeds on facts. 
facts.” 


asked. 


I give you 


“You are not in complete possession of 
the facts,” said Miles sullenly. “Setting 
aside the fact that the terms of my position 
mention no such reward, I have forfeited 
all claim.” 


He took out the envelope. “Here is a 
transcript of our results,” he said; “I meant 
to sell it to-day.” 

The old man’s lower jaw shot out. 
have sold it? ” he asked. 

“No. I brought it back.” 

“Why?” 

Miles told him in barren phrase. 

Lefebre nodded. 

“fT am morally guilty of a breach of 
trust. It is very good of you to make this 
suggestion, sir, but I cannot take it. I 
must resign your service.” 

The old man got up and paced slowly 
across the grass. “Have you traced the 
impulse that was the crucial factor in your 
decision? ” 

“Those two boys,” said Miles. 

“Why should they think as they did?” 

“T did them a certain service.” 

“Then what,” went on the doctor dryly, 
“was the fount and origin of their opinion?” 

Miles remained silent. 

“It was yourself,” said the professor 

“But, sir-——” 

The old man cut the 
“Science proceeds on fact. 


“You 


protest short. 
You saved your- 


self. You provided the impulse which 
preserved you. You did not sell those 
plans.” 
“But the chance of mecting——” began 
Miles. 


For the first time in the four years of 
their collaboration, the doctor was guilty of 
an argument ad hominem. Ue tugged shyly 
at the young man’s sleeve. “My boy,” he 
said humbly, “will you forgive me that I 
tried you too highly? An old man wrapped 
in an absorbing interest may lose touch. 
Life becomes an equation, and he forgets that 
he has not found all the co-efficients. Then 
if the Master of All Science sees and points 
out an error in his practice he does well to 
be humbly grateful. You will hurt me if 
you do not sign.” 

Miles signed, but setting pen to paper he 
wondered that the doctor had forgotten an 
obvious factor in his mathematics; “ Where 
does Freckles come in? ” 

Then all at once it dawned on him that 
the question was not a question, but a duty, 
a debt. 

Freckles would be all right. 


Little-known Flowers 
of the Countryside 


By 
G. Clarke Nuttall, B.Sc. 


(With photographs by the Author) 


“ O you know the flowers of the 
violet?” “Of course I do,” says 
everyone. “But do you—doth kinds 

of flowers?” Then ninety-nine people out 

of a hundred stare blankly and counter- 
query, “What on earth do you mean? Are 
there two kinds of flowers?” 

Of course, everyone knows the ordinary 
purple violet, sweet-smelling or “dog,” but 
its aptly termed “hidden” or “cleisto- 
gamous” flowers are known indeed to few. 
(Cleistogamous is the botanist’s term and 
signifies two things—‘“that which is closed” 
and “marriage,” from the Greek.) Yet really 
these cleistogamous flowers are not uncom- 


mon, but they grow either so near the The Female Flowers of the 
ground or are grouped so closely under the Walnut 

leaves and look so precisely like unopened 

green buds that no one suspects their true — processes are going on within their recesses. 
Nature or realizes that wonderful marriage For in each are the essential organs of a 
flower — minute 
stamens containing 
fertilizing pollen 
and minute ovules 
all ready and wait- 


ing to receive it— 
and they can legiti- 
mately claim to be 
really and truly 
flowers of the violet. 

There is no doubt 
why the plant pro- 
duces these special 
“hidden flowers.” 


The violet, as we 
ordinarily know it, 
is a most alluring 
little blossom which 
has evolved a_par- 
ticularly intricate 
and ingenious  sys- 
tem for its cross 


The ‘* Hidden Flowers "’ of the Violet fertilization between 
Not showy, but far more effectual in setting seed than the well-known pretty flowers flower and flower, 
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but it is entirely de- 
pendent upon the kind 
offices of insects to make 
this effectual, and, un- 
fortunately, in the uncer- 
tain days of spring, when 
the violet has elected to 
bloom, they do_ not 
always visit they 
should, so if the plant 
had no alternative to 
secure posterity its future 
would be indeed uncer- 
tain. However, the hid- 
den flowers, being com- 
pletely self-contained, 
never fail to set seed, so 
the strain is secured 
with an occasional 
“cross” to maintain its 
strength. 

Further, the question 
of economy comes in, for 
these cleistogamous 
flowers need only to 
produce a small quantity 
of pollen, say a couple of 
hundred grains, against 
the several thousand 
necessary in the “hit-or- 
miss” chance of the ordi- 
nary pretty flowers. 

Then again, among 


little-known flowers must be classed certain 
ones of that most common weed of kitchen 


The Crimson-tipped Female 
Flowers of the Hazel, so little 
recognized as Flowers ’’ 


garden and roadside, the little 
rather unpleasantly scented 
henbit (Lamium amplexicaule) 
of the dead nettle tribe, which 
everyone knows by sight if 
not by name, and_ whose 
purple flowers, just like those 
of the dead nettle, though 
much smaller, are familiarity 
itself, the sort of familiarity 
which breeds contempt. So, 
perhaps, it is not surprising 
if the plant’s major effort in 
attraction is so disregarded 
that the second string to its 
bow—far poorer and still 
more imsignificant—is prac- 
tically unknown. Yet it 
like the violet, has also 
“hidden flowers.” the 
early spring and late autumn, 
and in 
overgrowth is 


where the 
such that the 
sunlight does not 
little appear 
everyone but the 
thinks are merely 


plac es 


penetrate, 

which 
botanist 
buds, or 


flowers 


poor specimens, with petals 
undeveloped, but if their de- 
velopment be watched it will 
be seen that they never get 
any “forrader” and eventu- 
ally wither. However, 
a legacy of good 
seed is found late r, for 
the flowers are com- 


plete of their kind, 
and inside the “bud” 
was a receptive style 
which curved over and 
penetrated the anthers 
of small stamens that 
stood below it, and so 
it touched the needful 
fertilizing pollen that 
seed into 

Here 


again we find the 


brings 


being. 


aim is complete 
independence of that 
insect agency 
Which the 


upon 
ordinary 
colour ed, scented, 
honey-bearing flowers 
depend for their 
fruition, 


The Flowers of the Elm 


Ooo 


Flowers of quite a 
different 


category 
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a : course, the irregular greenish catkins that 
droop among the young leaves in the late 
spring, but these are the alpha and omega 
of the flowers of the oak for*them., And in- 
deed ignorance is very excusable in this 
case, for these female flowers would never 
catch the eye of the casual passer-by, and, 
in fact, are quite difficult to find, though 
naturally wherever there is an acorn in the 
autumn there must have been a_ female 
flower in the spring. In the first place, they 
are extremely minute; in the second, they 
are green and like a bit of stalk. Sometimes 
they possess a little stalk of their own, some- 
times they do not; but ridiculously small in 
importance as this characteristic appears to 
be, it is, nevertheless, the basis of the divi- 
sion into two groups of all our ordinary 


oaks. 

\ Considering that the trees are everywhere 
around us, it is surprising how little their 
, ' flowers are known in general. Look at the 
1 x ™~ common elm, the commonest tree we have, 
~ : so common that it has been called “the weed 
of Gloucestershire” in that district. Yet of 
; the generality of people, how few can de- 
scribe its flowers! Its shape, its branching, 
its leaves are familiar 
The Female Flowers of the Yew, at does tok ek te 

first only the size of a pin-head, one 
are here seen growing into fruit flowers. Unlike the 


and putting on, each, a scarlet oak, the hazel and 
fleshy coat 


must also come under this designation, For 
instance, take the hazel, whose dancing 
tassels of gold are the first heralds of new 
life in the new year. 


“In the season’s saddest hour 
To skies that weep and winds that wail 
Its glad surprisals never fail.’ 


“Lamb's tails” is the children’s name for 
them, “hazel catkins” that of the dignified 
“grown-ups,” and both children and older 
people know well that they are the flowers 
of the hazel. But as for those other flowers 
of the hazel—the female complement of the 
male catkin—how few recognize them as 
such in those little bud-like objects, tipped 
with a crimson brush, that come, at first 
sparsely and later in little processions on 
the twigs, in company with the later yellow 
catkins, 


But if comparative ly few pe 44 recognize 
the female flowers of the haze & is not one 
in ten thousand who has seen phe female The Female Flower of the Oak, common but 
flower of the o; ik, though it abounds very little known 


thr ' ¢ : Note that it is here stalked—the species cf Oak depicted 
oughout the countryside. All know , of peing Querci:s pedunculata 
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many other trees, it bears only one kind of 
flower, both male and female organs being 
contained together within it. Almost before 
winter has gone the flowers appear as a 
multitude of tiny nodules on the branches 
and develop into little reddish-brown 
rosettes which, in the great aggregate, give 
a rosy touch to the bare branches, but they 
are largely unrecognized. Even after they 
have had their day, and have given rise to 
the flat, green oval fruit, 
misapprehension still fol- 
lows them, for folks, noting 
the vivid clothing 
that the twigs have now put 
on, say, “The elm is com- 


green 


with red heads and a very tiny ovary topped 
by a short forked column; secondly, a flower 
with stamens only and no ovary; thirdly, a 
flower with ovary but no stamens. And they 
seem to us to be jumbled together in a hope- 
less way; on some branches all three are 
found together, other branches are thick 
with one kind of flower, while adjacent 
ones are thick with another. A_ branch 
carrying only male flowers one year may 
possibly carry only female the next and a 
mixture the third year—there seems no 
rhyme or reason about it all. Botanists, 
wearied with the anomalies, dismiss the 
matter by saying they are “degenerates,” 
and, as we know, “degeneracy” implies 

irresponsibility and is sufficient reason 


for anything. 

Again, take the yew. Who can put 
his hand on his heart and declare that 
he has seen the female flower? The 
male flower, yes, those little yellow 
giobes that answered Tennyson's ran- 
dom stroke “with fruitful cloud and 
living smoke,” and which are clustered 
together on trees that are inherently 
male in nature. (Yew trees are always 
cither male or female in nature, there 
is no compromise.) But as for the 
female flower that precedes the red- 
cupped fruit, on the female tree it is 
only the size of a pin-head, and does 
not become distinguishable to  ordi- 
nary eyes until the fruit is forming and 
its curious scarlet coat is growing up 
around it. When one does examine it 
with a magnifying glass one finds that 
it Is simpli ity itself —just a tiny elon- 
gated ovule (or unripe seed), out of 
whose tip oozes a drop of sticky mucil- 


The Mysterious Flowers of the Ash 


Are they “‘ degenerates "’ ? 


ing into leaf.” But it is nothing of the sort, 
and soon the ground beneath is_ thickly 
strewn with green-winged fruit which is 
trusting to the spring wind to find it billets, 
and the branches are bare again save for the 
now on-coming leaf buds still brown and 
small. 

As for the flowers of the ash, which 
come in dark brown tufts, he is indeed 
clever who can give the why and wherefore 
of their structure and methods. The botanist 
says he can distinguish no less than three 
kinds of flowers among them : firstly, a com 
plete flower which has two minute stamens 


age. It is now, as Tennyson said, that 
“flower is feeling after flower,” for 
this drop of mucilage catches some at 
least of the “fruitful smoke” that may 
be blown from any adjacent male tree, and 
fertilization is effected. 

In fact, over and over again in the 
countryside are to be found flowers that are 
“little known” to most people, even to 
enthusiastic flower lovers. This short list 
suggesting such flowers is not meant to in- 
clude flowers that are “little known” in the 
sense of being “rare”—flowers that are only 
to be found in certain specially favoured 
localities—but certain little flowers which 
stand on all sides awaiting the recognition 
of all who have the wider knowledge and 
eyes to see, 
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She looked mé over wilh 
wonder and disapproval. 


ELISSA sent word on Monday even- 
M ing that she thought we had better 
go round with the subscription list 
for cushioning the church pews on Tuesday. 
I sent back word that I thought we had 
better go on Thursday. I had no particular 
objection to Tuesday, but Melissa is rather 
fond of settling things without consulting 
anybody else, and I don’t believe in always 
letting her have her own way. Melissa is 
my cousin and we have always been good 
friends, and I am really very fond of her; 
but there’s no sense in lying down and 
letting yourself be walked over. We 
finally compromised on Wednesday. 

1 always have a feeling of dread when I 
hear of any new church project for which 
money will be needed, because I know per- 
fectly well that Melissa and I will be sent 
round to collect for it. 
to be able 
and they 
Melissa is 
T am an 
spate the 


People say we seem 
to get more than anybody else; 
appear to think that because 
an unencumbered old maid, and 
unencumbered 


widew, we can 


time without any inconvenience: 


GRACE OFJULIUS CASAR 


A Country-Life Story 


by 
Montgomery 


to ourselves. Well, we have been can- 
vassing for building funds and socials 
and suppers for years, but it is ended 
now; at least I have had enough of it, 
and I should think Melissa has, too. 

We started out bright and early on 
Wednesday morning, for Jersey Cove 
is a big place, and we knew we should 
need the whole day. We had to walk 
because neither of us owned a car, and, 
anyway, it is more nuisance getting out 
to open and shut gates than it is worth 
while. It was a lovely day then, though 
promising to be hot, and our hearts 
were as light as could be expected, 
considering the disagreeable expedition 
we were on. 

I was waiting at my gate for Melissa 
when she came, and she looked me over 
with wonder and disapproval. I could 
sce she thought I was a fool to dress up 
in my second-best flowered muslin and 
my very best hat with the pale pink roses in 
it, to walk about in the heat and dust; but I 
wasn’t. All my experience in canvassing 
goes to show that the better dressed and 
better looking you are, the more money 
you'll get—that is, when it’s the men you 
have to tackle, as in this case. If it had 
been the women, however, I would have put 
on the oldest and ugliest things consistent 
with decency I had. This was what Melissa 
had done as it was, and she did look fear- 
fully prim and dowdy, except for her front 
hair, which was as soft and fluffy and 
elaborate as usual. I never could under- 
stand how Melissa always got it arranged 
so beautifully. 

Nothing particular happened the first 
part of the day. Some few growled and 
wouldn’t subscribe anything, but on the 
whole we did pretty well. If it had been 
a missionary subscription we should have 
fared worse; but when it was something 
touching their own comfort, like cushioning 
We 


reached Daniel Wilson's by noon, and had 


the pews, they came down handsomely. 
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to have dinner there. We didn’t eat much, 
although we were hungry enough—Mary 
Wilson’s cooking is a byword in Jersey 
Cove. No wonder Daniel is dyspeptic; but 
dyspeptic or not, he gave us a big subscrip- 
tion for our cushions and told us we looked 
younger than ever. Daniel 1; always very 


complimentary, and they say Mary 15 
jealous. 
When we left Daniel Wilson, Melissa 


said with the air of a woman nerving her- 
self to a disagreeable duty : 

“T suppose we might as weil go to Isaac 
Appleby’s now and get it over.” 

I agreed with her. I had been dreading 
that call all day. It isn’t a very pleasant 
thing to go to a man you have recently 
refused to marry and ask him for money; 
and Melissa and | were both in that pre- 
dicament. 

Isaac was a well-to-do old bachelor who 
had never had any notion of getting married 
until his sister died in the winter. And 
then, as soon as the spring planting was 
over, he began to look round for a wife. 
He came to me first and I said “No,” good 
and hard. I liked Isaac well enough; but 
I was snug and comfortable, and didn’t feel 
like pulling up my roots and moving over 
into another lot; besides, Isaac’s courting 
seemed to me a shade too business-like. I 
can’t get along without a little romance, it’s 
my nature, 

Isaac was disappointed and said so, but 
intimated that it wasn’t crushing and that 
the next best would do very well. The next 
best was Melissa, and he proposed to her 
after the decent interval of a fortnight. 
Melissa also refused him. I admit I was 
surprised at this, for I knew Melissa was 
rather anxious to marry; but she has 
always been down on Isaac Appleby, from 
principle, because of a family feud on her 
mother’s side; besides, an old beau of hers, 
a widower at Kingsbridge, was just be 
ginning to take notice again, and I sus- 
pected Melissa had hopes concerning him. 
Finally, I imagine Melissa did not fancy 
being second choice. 

Whatever her reasons were, she refused 
poor Isaac, and that finished his matri- 
monial prospects as far as Jersey Cove was 
concerned, for there wasn’t another eligible 
woman in it—that is, for a man of Isaac’s 
age. I was the only widow, and the other 
old maids besides Melissa were all Lope 
lessly old-maiden. 

This was all three months ago, and Isaac 


had been keeping house for himself ‘ever 
Nobody knew much about how ke 
got along, for the Appleby house is half a 
mile from anywhere, down near the shore 
at the end of a long lane—the lonesomest 


since. 


place, as I did not fail to remember when 


I was considering Isaac’s offer. 

“T heard Jarvis Aldrich say Isaac had got 
a dog lately,” said Melissa when we finally 
came in sight of the house—a handsome 
new one, by the way, put up only ten years 
ago. “Jarvis said it was an imported breed 
i do hope it isn’t cross.” 

I have a mortal horror of dogs, and | 
followed Melissa into the big farmyard with 
fear and trembling. We were about falf- 
way across the yard when Melissa shrieked: 

“Anne, there’s the dog! ” 

There was the dog; and the trouble was 
that he didn’t stay there, but came right 
down the slope at a steady, business-like trot. 
Hie was a bulldog and big enough to bite 
a body clean in two, and he was the ugliest 
thing in dogs I had ever seen. 

Melissa and I both lost our heads. We 
screamed, dropped our parasols, and ran 
instinctively to the only refuge that was in 
sight—a ladder leaning the cid 
Appleby house. I am forty-five and some- 
thing more than plump, so that climbing 
ladders is not my favourite form of exercise. 
But I went up that one with the agility and 
grace of sixteen. Melissa followed me, and 

ly 


against 


we found ourselves on the roof—fortunat 
it was a flat one—panting and gasping, 
safe, unless that diabolical dog could climb 
a ladder. 

I crept cautiously to the edge and peered 
over. The beast was sitting on his haunches 
at the foot of the ladder, and it was quite 
evident he short on time. The 
gleam in his eye seemed to say: 

“I've got you unprincipled  sub- 
scription-hunters beautifully ‘treed, and it’s 
treed you’re going to stay. That is what 
I call satisfying.” 

I reported the state of the case to Melissa 

“What shall we do? ” I asked, 

“Do?” said Melissa snappisbly. “ Why, 
stay here till Isaac Appleby comes out at¢ 
takes that brute away! What else can we 


do?” 


ely 
Dut 


was not 


two 


“ What if he isn’t at home? ” 1 suggested. 
“We'll stay here tii] he comes home Oh. 
this is a nice predicament! This is what 
comes of cushioning churches ! ” 
“It might be worse ” I said comfortingly: 


Suppose the roof hadn't been flat?” 
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BY GRACE OF JULIUS CAESAR 


“Call Isaac,” said Melissa shortly. 

I didn’t fancy calling Isaac, but call him 
I did, and when that failed to bring him 
Melissa condescended to call too; but 
scream as we might, no Isaac appeared, 
and that dog sat there and smiled inter- 
nally. 

“It's no use,” said Melissa sulkily at 
last. “Isaac Appleby is dead or away.” 

Half an hour passed; it seemed as long 
asa day. The sun just boiled down on that 
roof and we were nearly melted. We were 
dreadfully thirsty, and the heat made our 
heads ache, and I could see my muslin dress 
fading before my very eyes. As for the roses 
on my best hat—but that was too harrowing 
to think about. 

Then we saw a welcome sight—Isaac 
Appleby coming through the yard with a 
hoe over his shoulder. He had _ probably 
been working in his field at the back of the 
house. I never thought I should have been 
so glad to see him. 

“Tsaac, oh, Isaac!” I cailed joyfully, 
leaning over as far as I dared. 

isaac looked up in amazement at me and 
Melissa craning our necks over the edge of 
the roof. Then he saw the dog and took 
in the situation. The creature actually 
grinned. 

“Won't you cal! off your dog and let us 
get down, Isaac?’ I said pleadingly. 

Isaac stood and reflected a moment or 
two. Then he came slowly forward and, 
before we realized what he wa going to do, 
he took that ladder down and laid it on the 
ground, 

“Isaac Appleby, what do you mean?” 
demanded Melissa wrathfully 

Isaac folded his arms and looked up. Ic 
would be hard to say which face was the 
nore determined, his or the dog’s. But 
Isaac had the advantage in point of looks, 
I will say that for him. 

“I mean that you two women will stay 
up on that roof u ‘ 
marry me,” 


f until one of you agrees to 
said Isaac solemnly. 

I gasped. 

“Tsaac Appleby, you can’t be in earnest ! ” 
I cried incredulously. “You couldn’t be so 
mean!» 


: 
I am in earnest. I want a wife, and 


Iam going to have one. You two will 
stay up there, and Julius Casar here will 
Watch you until one of you makes up her 
mind to take m: You can settle it between 


yourselves and let me know when you have 


Come to a dec 


1407 685 


And with that Isaac walked jauntily into 
his new house. 

“The man can’t mean it! ” said Melissa. 
“He is only trying to play a joke on us,” 

“He does mean it,’ I said gloomily 
“An Appleby never says anything he 
doesn’t mean. He 
will keep here 
until one of us con- 
sents to marry him.” 

“It won't be me 


——— 


Climbing ladders nof 
my favourite form of exercire 


then,” said Melissa in a calm sort of rage. 
“T won’t marry him.if I have to sit on 
this roof for the rest of my life. You can 
take him. It’s really you he wants, any- 
way; he asked you first.” 

I always knew that rankled with Melissa. 

1 thought the situation over before I said 
anything more. We certainly couldn’t get 
off that roof, and if we could there was 
Julius Caesar. The place was out of sight of 
every other house in Jersey Cove, and no- 
body might come near it for a week. To 
be sure, when Melissa and I didn’t turn up 
the Covites might get out and search for 
us; but that wouldn’t be for two or three 
days, anvhow. 

Melissa had turned her back on me and 
Was sitting with her elbows propped up on 


her knees, looking gloomily out to sea I 


was afraid 1 couldn’t coax her into marrying 
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Isaac. As for me, I hadn't any real ob- 
jection to marrying him, after all, for if he 
was short of romance he is good natured 
and has a fat bank account; but I hated to 
be driven into it 
that way. 

“You'd _ better 
take him, 
Melissa,” I said 
entreatingly. 
“I’ve had one 
husband and that 
is enough.” 

“More than 
enough for me, 
thank you,” said 
Melissa. 

“Tsaac is a fine , 
man, and has a _ 
lovely house; and you 
aren’t sure the Kings- 
bridge man really means 
anything,” I went on. “ 

“TI would rather,” said 
Melissa with the 
awful calmness, “jump 
from this roof and break 
my neck or be devoured 


same 


piecemeal by that fiend 
down there than marry 
Isaac Appleby.” 

It didn’t seem worth 


while to say anything 
more after that We sat 
there in stony silence and 
the time dragged by. 1 
was hot, hungry, thirsty, 
cross; and, besides, I felt 
that I was in a ridiculous 
position, which was worse 
than all the rest. We 
could see Isaac sittine in 
the shade of one of his 
apple trees in the 
ercha d, 


front 
comfortable, 
reading ne Wspaper, I 
think if he hadn't aggravated me by doing 
that I'd have given in sooner. But as it was, 
I was determined to be as stubborn as every- 
body else. We were just four { 
creatures—Isaac and 
Cesar and I. 


obstinate 
Melissa and Julius 


At four o’clock Isaac got up and went into 
the house; in a few minutes he came out 
again with a basket in one hand and a ball 
of cord in the other. 

‘I don’t intend to starve you, of course, 


ladies,” he said politely. “I will throw this 


lease, oh, Lease 


I called joyfully. 


ball up to you and you can then draw up 
the basket.” 

I caught the ball, for Melissa never turned 
her head. I would have preferred to be 
scornful, too, and reject the food altogether; 
but I was so dreadfully thirsty that I put 
my pride in my pocket and hauled the 
basket up. Besides, I thought it might 
enable us to hold out until some loophole 
of escape presented itself. 

Isaac went back into the house and | 
unpacked the basket. There was a bottle of 
miik, some bread and butter, and a pie. 
Melissa wouldn’t take a morsel of the food, 
but she was so thirsty she had to take a 
drink of milk. 

She tried to lift her veil—and something 
caught; Melissa gave it a savage twitch, 
and off came veil and hat—-and all her front 
hair! 

You never saw such a sight. I'd always 
suspected Melissa wore a false front, but I’d 
never had any 
proof before, 

Melissa pinned 
on her hair again 
and put on her 
hat and drank the 
milk, all without 
a word; but she 
was purple. I 
felt sorry for her. 

And I felt sorry 
for Isaac when I 
tried to eat that 
bread, It was 
sour dread- 
ful. As for the 
pie, it was hope- 
less. I tasted it, 
and then threw it 
down to 
Cesar, Julius 


ovel 

ate it up. 
thought perhaps it would kill him, tor 
anything might come of eating such a 


concoction, 
That pie was a 
Isaac. |] 


on such cookery did 


argument for 
thought a man who had to live 
indeed need a wile 
and might be pardone d for taking desperate 
dreadfully 


any how. 


strong 


measure to get one. I was 
tired of broiling on the roof 
But it was the thundet 


torm that decided 

me, When I saw it coming up, black and 
quick, from the north west, I gave in at 
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once. I had endured a good deal and was 
prepared to endure more; but I had paid 
two guineas for my hat and I| was not going 
to have it ruined bv a thunderstorm. | 
called to Isaac and out he came. 

“If you will let us down and promise to 
dispose of that dog befcre I come here, I 
will marry you, Isaac,” I said, “but I’ll 
make you sorry for it afterwards, though.” 

“T’ll take the risk of that, Anne,” he said; 
“and, of course, I’ll sell the dog. J shan’t 
need him when IJ have you.” 

Isaac meant to be complimentary, though 
you might not have thought so if you had 
seen that dog. 

Isaac ordered Julius Caesar away and put 
up the ladder, and turned his back—real 
considerately—whiie we climbed down. We 
had to go into his house and stay till the 
shower was over. I didn’t forget the object 
of our call and I prodaced our subscription 
list at once. 


A SONG OF THE DAWN 


“How much have you got?” asked Isaac. 

“Twenty pounds, and we want seventy,” 
I said. 

“You may put me down for the remaining 
fifty, then,” said Isaac calmly. 

The Applebys are never mean where 
money is concerned, I must say. 

Isaac offered to drive us home when it 
cleared up, but I said “No.” I wanted to 
settle Melissa before she got a chance to 
talk. 

On the way home I said to her: 

“T hope you won’t mention this to any- 
one, Melissa. I don’t mind marrying Isaac, 
but I don’t want people to know how it 
came about.” 

“Oh, I won't say anything about it,” said 
Melissa, laughing a little disagreeably. 

“Because,” I said, to clinch the matter, 
looking significantly at her front hair as I 
said it, “I have something to tell, too.” 

Melissa will hold her tongue. 


A Song 
of the Dawn 


Grace Mary Golden 


H, it’s good to be alive, 
To be up and out at five, 


When the morning mists are warning of the midday heat to come, 


When the orchard grass is wet 


With the dew that lingers yet, 


And the waking world is making chorus with the insects’ hum. 


There is nothing quite so good 


As this early-morning mood, 


So serene, yet live and keen, and joyous as the sun’s first rays. 


There is promise everywhere, 


In the sky and in the air, 


Of more sweetness and completeness than in all our yesterdays. 


’Twixt the tender dreams of night 


Dawn ha 
And 


Do we 


Oh, the morning! early morning ! 
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And the busy hours of light, 
given hint of Heaven as her lovely hues revive ; 
with wonder in our eyes 


see the great sun rise— 


Oh, the joy to be alive! 
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A Streamside Garden 
in Early Summer 


This shows how a small stream in a garden can be utilized to advantage. 


Poet's Narcissi are seen among the flowers 


Japanese Priniroses, 


R. A. Malby 


Rose Garden and Flower Borders at Earlham Hall, Norfolk: 
A Typical Example of an Old English Garden 


The Charm of 


English Gardens 


N a typical English 
the old and new commingle delight- 
fully. Flagged paths of stone or brick, 

wide grassy ways between fragrant borders 
brilliant with blossom, gay parterres, arches 


garden of to-day 


and arbours clustered with woodbine and 
tose, herb borders, little formal gardens 
enclosed by hedges of yew—these — still 
remain as legacies of a fragrant past. The 


old-world flowers of a century ago are re- 
Presented, not in their original forms, but 
in greatly improved varieties, and they are 
§touped in a more enlightened way, not in 
lines and meaningless geometrical patterns, 
but informally in groups, and they are so 
disposed that each shows off the other to the 
best advantage. 

The artist gardener has succeeded the 
pattern gardener who evolved a 


startling 
Patchwork with 


low-yrowing plants that 
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Old-World Flowers and 
Modern Fancies 


By H. H. Thomas 


were systematically clipped to keep them 
of uniform height, and to. preserve the 
design, whether of crown, anchor, or other 
emblem. Such now found 
only in odd corners of the public parks; 
there and there only it lingers. No longer 
is it lauded as an achievement; it serves 
merely to whet the curiosity of those who, 
having gardens and wishing to plant them 
in similar fashion, ought to be given stones 
instead of flowers. 

While still having some regard for the 
niceties of design, we have learnt to fill our 
gardens’ with flowers; to 
associate them with discernment in creating 
colour harmonies or striking contrasts, and 
to separate with broad 
masses of grey-leaved plants and others of 
neutral tinting. The far corners of the 
world have been explored for the enrich- 


gardening is 


free-growing 


clashing shades 
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edged and margined by Irish Yew 


from Siberia to 
and the Roof of the 
rica and the lush 


ment of our gardens; 
Patagonia, from Tibet 
World to the ] ing! 
Western 


woods of 


\merica new flowers 
have been sent home, and these and then 
descendants now } with a far riche 
flora than was ever dreamed of by our 
forefathers. Our gardens have gained in 
finitely in variety, in richness of colour, and 
in wealth of material. 

- But we have not lost the old-world flowers 
that have made the English cottave garde 


at once the delight and despair of gardens 


the world over. Wallflowers, | a 
tions, pansies, dattodils, roses, paonies, 
poppies, and others 1 1 which 
memories cling, still play thei part thre 
modern F neli 1 garde , and he p to pl 
serve for us those preci moments stolen 
from the workaday world when “Sweet 


dreams of other day arise 
breathes her vesper si 

The presence of a st 
giamour to the m« t garden, and it 
needs but a few flowers of the old and the 
new world to transform it into fairyland in 
the soft balmy days of early summer. The 


And 


memor\ 


eam or pool lends a 


ines 


golden 


crimson of the 


flows 


( ape W het! 
the garden 
formal pool, 
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kingcups, 


Diest in Soll 


wer the orn 
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the pale and 
Japanese prit , the last 
poet's narcissus, the 
, the 
sedge the plumes ot 
many 


rose 


exquisitely 
il fern—these and 
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t| n wv h the ghosts 
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ge. A few 

urface, the 
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fo Wilrom are due 


t to find along 
nothing more 
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ntal water mm 
the form of a_ stream, 
or natural pond, it must be 
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THE CHARM OF ENGLISH GARDENS 


open to the sun, for its charm depends 
largely on the play of sunshine and shadow, 
the reflections mirrored on its surface and 
“dancing in the chequered shade.” A pool 
in shadow is a dank and forbidding garden 
feature. 

For quiet charm and repose, for glamour 
and enchantment, there is nothing to sur- 
pass the little formal garden; there the 
best of the old and the new commingle. 
The very atmosphere of the place is re- 
dolent of bygone days; the chinks of the 
stone paths are moss-grown, with peeping 
daisies here and there, and stray, self-sown 
pansies flowering in all sorts of unexpected 
places; low-growing plants trespass beyond 
the borders and are not forbidden, seats are 
found in shady corners, and a sundial which 
tells the sunny hours bears the exhortation, 
“Time’s a bubble on Time’s sea, Use Time 
well while Time’s with thee.” 

The old, old flowers are there, grouped 
with loving care, but once planted they are 
allowed to develop as they will, creating, 
as they become full-grown, an ordered 
wilderness of colour and form, and full of 
seductive fragrance. Here are China roses 
and lavender, there the grey-leaved rose- 


mary and lad’s love, richly odorous, soften 
the flaming scarlet of the Oriental poppies, 
and blend exquisitely with the purple phlox. 
Elsewhere white pinks and_ rose-coloured 
thrift make a perfect margin to the stone- 
edged beds; white lilies, pale blue spires of 
larkspur, and the cups of the old orange 
lily create a perfect trilogy of colour. 

Rock and wall gardening are essentially 
modern features of an English garden, 
though one has only to see the outcropping 
boulders on a mountain side, or explore the 
cracks and crannies of a country wall to 
realize that they are but modern adapta- 
tions of gardening that is as old as Time 
itself. A low wall built dry, that is with 
soil for mortar, provides a home for many 
exquisite flowers, and in early summer it is 
a scene of incomparable beauty. 

Its cool, grey stones show here and there 
through rivulets of mauve and purple 
aubrietia, and miniature cascades of white 
candytuft and mossy saxifrage; yellow 
alyssum. falls in golden foam over the wall 
face; grey-leaved, rosy-faced pinks cluster 
thickly in untenanted chinks, and tiny bell- 
flowers, native of Alpine heights, dangle 
their porcelain blue and indigo wherever 


High Summer in the Flower Garden— 
A Border of Old-fashioned Flowers 
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they can find rocthold. If the wall is in the 
shade it may be planted with ferns in great 
variety—-with broad-leaved hartstongue and 
the delicate tracery of hardy maidenhair— 
with ivy-leaved toadflax, creeping jenny, 
gold and silver ivy, white and coloured 


foxglove, rose-pink valerian, and Welsh 
poppies in orange and gold. 
In the rock garden are gathered to- 


A Garden Stairway 
fringed with Blossom 


gether treasures of the mountain heights of 
many lands. In 
are melting on the 


spri when the snows 
pine heights, they 
burst into growth, and no sooner have they 
started to grow than they are in blossom 
and leaves are ‘tidden riot of 
flaming colour or pale loveliness. The 
mountain flowers are not niggardly in thei: 
blossoming, and in that way atone for their 
all too fleeting season of beauty. Even here 
there is for some of the old-world 
flowers—the fragrant thymes and creeping 
mints, the blue flax, sun rose and rock rose, 
snow in summer, and thrift. 

But above and beyond all, the hardy 
flower border is chiefly responsible for the 
incomparable charm of our home gardens, 
whether they be of 


ne, 
A) 


beneath a 


room 


Wayside cottage or 


mansion. It is planted with flowers that 
live on from year to year and each season 
for many years increase in beauty. The 
old, old way of planting, with such modifi- 
cations as experience has taught, is still the 
best, for it ensures a flower show from the 
early days of spring until the last days of 
autumn. 
Hesitatingly, snowdrops 


nen 
} open 


the first 


Phot 
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anotner 


in the New Year, a clump here, 


clump there, soon to be followed by flaming 
crocuses in purple, yellow, and white, 
which, as they fade, are succeeded by the 
golden daffodils and blazing tulips. The 
carry us on vo the time of the crown Im 
perials, the pwonies, lupins, and popples, 
and so we pass to the day of iris and 


Autumn 15 
vuves and purples 


other flowers of high summer. 
ushered in by the misty m 
of the Michaelmas daisies and asters. 
The materialistic tendency of the modem 
world, its search after false pleasures and 
its satiety of ephemeral delights 1s ofter 
deplored nowadays by writers and preachers 
Might they not do worse sometimes than la) 
influence 


raciou 


stress on the sublime 
of gardening ? 


and 
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Horace Annesley Vachell 


Author of “The Hill,’ “ Quinneys’,” “ Whitewash,” etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


Apam Issrru is a wall-paper designer—and philosopher—who, because he lost his wife at Moscombe. has settled 


down in that third-rate locality to lose slowly what little business has followed him 


and his daughter Miranda inherits a goodly share of her father’s quaint philosophy. 


the pair, administers a c 
matters, Miranda decides to go out to 


Colonel Somervell’s son, who is, so far 


Vicarage, Medbery-Hawthorne. 


CHAPIER 1th 


The Vicarage 


RS. MERRYTREE sat at her daven- 

port as upright as the immortal Miss 

Pinkerton, of the Mall, Chiswick, 
making up her books. At the 
moment she was trying to recall the name 
of some flowering shrub—Polly something 
or other—that had escaped from a normally 
retentive memory. In her day Mrs. Merry- 
tree had been reckoned by a fond mamma 
to be clever. In such reckonings the late 
‘seventies were a law unto themselves. In 
the schoolroom she had actually worn that 
ancient instrument of torture known as a 
“back-board.” She had 
enter a 


weekly 


been trained to 
room and walk round it with a 
heavy volume poised upon her head! She 
could remember the 


t happy day when her 


mother, wearing a porte 


ntous cap, had pre- 
sented her with a prize for deportment—a 
book bound in tree calf, a book to be 
carried in and not on a_ pious head, 
“Sunday Echoes in Wecek-day Hours.” 
Born within w alking distance of a cathedral 
close, the daug! 


iter of a solicitor w 


numbered a bishop, a dean and two arch- 


deacons amongst his clients she was 
obviously destined to marry a cl rgyman of 


the Church of england. She did so, in due 


, unaware of Miranda's new venture. Miranda finally 


He is unpractical, but a genius, 
Her aunt, who keeps house tor 


{ douche by telling the girl that her father cannot afford to keep her; and, to help 
ervice as a parlour-1 


} 


aid. Meanwhile s 


has made the acquaintance of 


btains a place at the 


time, bringing to him several thousand 
pounds and a mind and body that never 
shirked the duties of life. Her husband 
happened to be a man of silences. Unkind 
persons affirmed that Alfred Merrytree said 
nothing because he had nothing to say. 
And yet, Mrs. Merrytree quoted him majes- 
tically upon every possible occasion. By 
doing so, she invested him with a gloss of 
authority which the good man was _ in- 
capable of exercising outside his church. 
At the lectern and in the pulpit he pre- 
sented to his simple parishioners a Voice. 
Merrytree spoke of that voice as an organ, 
Nothing could rob it of the diapason 
quality. He submitted thoughts” that 
were culled, with the aid of a ‘f Thesaurus,” 
from a collection of sermons by eminent 
divines, a collection that ranked second to 
his collection of lepidoptera. 

Mrs. Merrytree, in fine, was really the 
Vicar of Medbery-Hawthorne, acknowledged 
frankly as such by the diocesan missionary 
and the bishop. 

The davenport, which she used reveren- 
tially, had belonged to her mamma. There 
is no more inconvenient article of furniture. 
Beside it stood a ‘‘nest’’ of tables upen 
which Mrs. Merrytree could spread her 
yoks and bills. When not in use the 
nest’? took up little space in the prim 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Merrytree 


laid down her quill when 
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Kate, the housemaid, entered the room. 
All her housemaids were called Kate. Cook 
was epoken of as cook. Parlour-maids 
answered to the name of Mary. 

“Well, Kate, what is it?” 

“The new parlour-maid has come, m’m.” 

“I will see her. By the way, Kate, I had 
better tell you that this is her first place. 
Make her feel at home. Give her what 
hints you can, like a good, kind girl.” 

“Yes, m’m.” 

Kate retired. Mrs. Merrytree rose from 
her chair and composed her mind. She 
knew and trusted Mrs. Paxton. Mrs. Pax- 
ton had vouched for M. Wensdy. M. 
probably stood for Mary. ‘The girl, so she 
had been assured, was respectable, a 
Churchwoman, anxious to please, and in- 
telligent. But Mrs. Paxton had added a 
bewildering postscript : 

“You will find her quite out of the 
ordinary.”’ 

What did that mean? 

Miranda entered in mufti. Mrs. Merry- 
tree clutched the back of a chair. Her knees 
momentarily became as wax. 

Are you Wensdy?”’ 

"Yes, madam.” 

Please sit down.” 

As Miranda did so with a grace not lost 
upon her mistress, Mrs. Merrytree pulled 
herself together. She was incapable of ex- 
pressing herself as “‘ rattled,’? but no cther 
word can adequately describe her mental 
condition. Next day, reciting the facts to 
the august lady of the manor, she 
solemnly : 

“The girl walked in upon me as if she 
were a duchess. She smiled at me; she 
was inexpensively but admirably dressed; 
she spoke in a soft, cultivated voice; she 
took a chair, my dear, as—as you do. I 
must admit that I quite lost my self-posses- 
sion.” 

Having sat down, Miranda folded her 
gloved hands upon her lap and looked, as 
before, at the carpet, which found instant 
favour in her being a_ wel!-worn 
Persian. Mrs. Merrytree sank upon a sofa. 
She was not quite sure that an absurd mis- 
take had not been made. 

“You have come to me as a parlour- 
maid? 

“Yes, madam. I—I appreciate your con- 
fidence in giving me my first place. I shall 
try hard to deserve it.’’ 


said 


sight, 


We—I speak for the vicar—we couldn't 


call you Wensdy. 


Really, you know, if 
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we called you Wensdy some flippant 
parishioner might call me Mrs. Crusoe.” 
Miranda laughed a discreet tinkle, seldom 


heard below stairs. Mrs. Merrytree con- 
tinued: 

‘‘The vicar wishes you to be called 
Mary.” 


“That is as you please, madam.” 

‘We hope you will be happy here.” 

Miranda replied with enthusiasm : 

“‘Tt’s a dear little place.” 

Mrs. Merrytree tried (and failed) to iJeter- 
mine whether her new parlour-maid was 
speaking of her situation or Medbery- 
Hawthorne. 

“You have 
firmed?” 

“Yes, madam.”’ 

“T suggest, Mary, that you address me 
as ma’am, not madam.’’ 

** Certainly, madam. 
mean ma’am.’’ 

Mrs. Merrytree discoursed at length upon 
Mary’s duties, wandering now and again 
down by-paths whither we cannot attempt 
to follow her. Mary replied in mono- 
syllables. At the end of this memorable 
interview she was conducted by her mistress 
to her room, where she was left alone to 
unpack her box and her first impressions 
of service. Before she joined her fellow- 
servants she wrote a letter to her father: 


been baptized and con- 


I beg pardon, I 


“ DaRLING Dappy,—I am quite all right 
The first plunge is over. Now I am striking 
out boldly, confident that I can keep myself 
afloat. She—I have discovered already that 
my co-workers speak of our mistress as she 
—is really he. The pre- 
conceived idea is once more rolled in the 
dust. The vicar is negligible in this house. 
Well, she is a good sort, very old- 
fashioned in her ways, very pernickety, but 
kind to her maids. Cook and Kate, the 
housemaid, told me in two minutes that the 
place was dull; but I shan’t find it 


cheer up! 


You were wrong. 


so, So 

** Darling, it was too beastly leaving you. 
How horribly we shall miss each other! 
But I have a nice little room to myself, and 
in it I shall have imaginary talks with you. 
You can be sure that I shall not be over- 
worked. And we don’t have 
Cook and Kate are fat and rosy. 
my good luck amazes 
erateful to dear Mrs. Paxton. 
once that Patience isn’t a 
the art of hoping. 


margarine. 

Honestly, 
me, and I am ever so 
You told me 
cvift, but an art, 
I am brimming over 


f 


with hope for you and hope for myself. We 
shall arrive at our destination some day.— 
Your loving daughter, MIRANDA. 

“P.S.—I am to be called Mary. 
that satisfactory ? 
Polly!” 


Isn’t 
I might have been called 


Il 


It is significant that Miranda imposed her 
personality upon her fellow-servants within 
twenty-four hours. They accepted her, 
gaping, as beyond their horizon. After 
breaktast Mrs. Merrytree gave the orders 
of the day to cook, and was not above a 
friendly gossip with her. We must admit 
reluctantly that Miranda’s mistress was of 
an inquisitive disposition, but her curiosity 
concerning others happened to be exercised 
indirectly. She would have torn her gen- 
teel tongue out, for instance, rather than 
ask her new parlour-maid questions of a 
personal nature, questions which positively 
burned upon her lips. 

““What do you think of Mary, cook?’ 

“Well, m’m, me-an’-Kate sat up last 
night till past twelve talkin’ her over. 
She’s a young lady. There’s no two two’s 
about it. It makes it orkard for me-an- 
Kate, but we must put up with it.” 

“You mean, cook, that with you and 
Kate Mary gives herself airs? ”’ 

Not she. If she was airified 
with us she wouldn’t be a reel lady.”’ 

But her 
She recognized 
cook’s judgment as infallible, the more so 
because it confirmed her own. A girl 
might, presumably, pose as a young lady 
before her mistress, play the part prettily, 
but could she keep it up in the kitchen? 
Would she not ‘ 
thousand tiny 


actions ? 


“Airs, m’m? 
Mrs. Merrytree was impressed. 
curiosity became inordinate. 


give herself away’? in a 
unconsidered words and 
From that moment Mrs. Merry- 
tree accepted Miranda as a young lady and 
a dainty bag of mystery. 
questioned cook further: 


Nevertheless she 
_ “Why does her being a young lady make 
It awkward for you? 

Cook replied bluntly : 

‘“T think you can guess why, m’'m.” 

Mrs. Merrytree blushed, slightly angry 
With herself for being 


indiscreet. She 
sucked comfort 


from the reflection that 
Mary might “lift” se-an’-Kate into purer 
conversational realms, but wisely she didn’t 
Say so. Cook, as an old and confidential 
Servant, added her ultimatum: 

“Me-an’-Kate agree that Mary bein’ a 


BLINKERS 


young lady ain’t none of our business. She 
aims, I must say, to please us as well as 
you, m’m. No complaints! ” 
blinked  shortsightedly at 
Miranda when he first saw her, and at 
breakfast broke into speech: 

“Who is this girl, Annabella?” 

“I—I don’t know, Alfred.’’ 

“You have the customary references, I 
take it?” 

“I have dispensed with references. Mrs 
Paxton recommended her. The servant 
problem is beyond me. We take what we 
can get.” 

She is beautiful—beautiful.” 
She is nothing of the kind. 
first place. 


vicar 


This is her 
I shall have to train her. She 
has good manners; she is intelligent.’’ 

“ Beautiful,” murmured the vicar. ‘ She 
flitted past me before breakfast like a white 
and grey moth. I thought of Hannah 
Lightfoot.” 

*“ We have had no maid of that name.” 

The vicar held his tongue. 

Mrs. Merrytree spent most of the morning 
with Miranda, instructing her in her duties 
in and about the pantry. Incidentally, as 
the wife and helpmeet of one who had 
the cure of souls, she touched lightly 
upon what she termed—Religion. At the 
Vicarage Mrs. Merrytree, not the vicar, 
read family prayers. 

“T trust that your religion means some- 
thing to you, Mary?” 

Miranda said sincerely : 

‘“*T am rejoiced to hear that. You have 
been carefully brought up, I am sure. The 
vicar says that this is an age of Unfaith. 
And young people, especially, have wan- 
dered from the Light. I should be happy 
to think it was not so with you. The faith 
of a young girl should be strong.’’ 

And Adam Issell’s daughter 
promptly : 

‘* But we must not accept too blindly the 
faith of others.” 

‘“ What do you mean, Mary?” 

Miranda quoted her sire, but Mrs. Merry- 
tree could hardly be expected to divine this. 

‘© The faith which we accept blindly from 
others may be fathered by fear and 


replied 


mothered by desire.” 

Mrs. Merrytree almost dropped a cut- 
She stood stupefied before 
her parlour-maid. And yet the words sank 
Had she heard them from the 
lips of a bishop she would have accepted 


glass decanter. 


slow ly in. 
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them as a message to be pondered over. 
“Fathered by fear and mothered by 
desire.” 

‘“‘Ts that your own, Mary? ” 

“ No, m’m.” 

read it somewhere? ”’ 

‘Father said it. He was speaking, of 
course, of dogma. Calvin believed that 
infants not a span long were crawling on 
the floor of hell. 


That, perhaps, is a 


monstrous instance of perverted faith 
accepted blindly from others. Calvin, so 
father says, got this horrible idea out of 


Origen.” 
** Out of Origen? ’’ repeated Mrs. Merry- 
tree. 


Yes. And you know what Origen 
thought about women? ’”’ 

doen't.” 

“He regarded us as animals, mostly 


devils. But he modified his extreme views 
towards the close of his life. Father for- 
gives him a lot because he preached the 
restoration of all sinners.’’ 
“ The restoration of all sinners? ” 
“Tennyson believed that. I love him for 
it ” 
Tennyson? ” 
Miranda quoted : 
“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed ; 
Or cast as rubbish to the void: 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 
Mrs. Merrytree roused herself. 
from a sort of hypnotic trance. 


She awoke 


“We will go over the list of silver, 
Marv.” 
Miranda stepped quickly from  meta- 
physics to the pantry. 
“Tf you please, m’m.” 
Ill 
We can infer what we like from Mrs. 


Merrytree’s notable abstention from protest 
or rebuke. 


She was foundering in quick- 
sands of 


speculation. Having accepted 
Miranda as a young lady she was petrified 
into silence by her cleverness. Who was 
her father whom she had quoted so glibly? 
And that early Father of the Church- 
Origen. She had heard of Origen, and on 
leaving the pantry she refreshed her memory 
with a furtive dive into the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 

Then metaphorically Mrs. Merrytree sat 
down to fan herself, to cool off! It was 
almost a case for the bishop. She wanted 


to lean against a pillar of the Church. If 
she leaned against her husband he would 
fall, taking her with him, into abysmal 
depths of silence. Why had this young lady 
come to her? Could the finger of Provi- 


dence be discerned, tracing inscrutable 
hieroglyphics upon the wall? After lun- 
cheon she wrote to Mrs. Paxton: 


“DEAR MaAbpAM,—Your protégée has ar- 
rived. She is,as you warned me, quite out of 
the ordinary. Can’t you tell me, in strictest 
confidence, more about her? I do not ask 
this out of idle curiosity. 1 feel that so 
charming a girl is a grave responsibility. 
The vicar cannot express his astonishment. 
I am quite as bewildered. I hasten to add 
that I have no fault to find with her. She 
appears to be anxious to please, and I am 
sure that she will be quick to learn our 
ways.—Yours faithfully, 

“ ANNABELLA MERRYTREE.” 


By return of post came an unsatisfactory 
answer. 


“DEAR MapimM,—I would gladly answer 
your questions if I were at liberty to do so. 
I can only repeat what I told you before. 
Your patlour-maid is a young woman of un- 
blemished reputation, able and willing to de 
her duty.—Yours faithfully, 

“Lucy PAXTON.” 

“There is a 
Merrytree. 

sut in a couple of days Miranda had 
“made good.” 


mystery,” thought Mrs. 


She might be a princess in 
disguise; she might be a lady novelist seek- 
ing copy at first-hand; she did her work 
capable and deftly. She could be deemed a 
“treasure.” 

“T can trust her with my bits of Chelsea,” 
said Mrs. Merrytree. 

The girl’s appreciation of beauty revealed 
itself. She praised one print a 
and denounced anothet 


superlative, 
In a 
small showcase in the drawing-room were 
half a dozen miniatures. 

“That one,” said Mrs. Merrytree, “is a 
Cosway, Mary.” 


“Are you sure, m’m?” 


as worthless. 


asked Mary. 
aunt, Mary, 
who told me that it was a Cosway, a minia- 


“It was left me by an 
ture of my great uncle.” 

“Richard Cosway,” said Miranda, “ died 
in aS21, I think. ‘That 
1830. lt doesn’t quite look lke Cosway’s 


is the costume of 


work,” 
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Mrs. Merrytree told her husband. 

“Mary is right. It isn’t a Cosway.” 

“Good gracious, Alfred, why couldn't you 
say so before?” 

“My dear, it pleased you to believe that 
it was a Cosway.” 

Thus enlightened, and confounded by her 
parlour-maid’s specialized knowledge, Mrs. 
Merrytree endeavoured slake her 
curiosity at the sealed fountain. 

“Where did you learn about miniatures f” 

“From father.” 

“A collector, perhaps? 

“Oh, no. My father is an artist, a genius. 
I have heard him say that if he owned 
anything really precious, a wonderful pic- 
ture or rare porcelain, he would give it to 
the nation.” 

“He must be a remarkable man.” 


” 


“He is. Perhaps you would call him 
eccentric. I have never met anybody like 
him.” 


“Did—did he object to your going into 
service 7” 

“How could he? All his life he has 
preached the gospel of service. My Aunt 
Barbara made an absurd fuss, but she is 
cut to pattern. Anyway, I wanted to earn 
my own living.” 

“As an experience ?” 

“What is experience? Father calls it a 
set of illustrations to a series of fables.” 

Mrs. Merrytree was unable to grapple 
with this. She walked slowly away from 
Miranda, more mystified than ever. She 
decided that she couldn't, honourably, pump 
information out of this loving daughter. 
Her father, probably, was quite mad. Great 
wits were allied to madness. She asked the 
lady of the manor if she had ever heard of 
artist called Wensdy. 

“T can’t help you. Once we employed a 
landscape gardener of the name of Mundy. 
He died of drink, I remember.” 

Mrs. Merrytree looked pained. It 
occurred to her that Mary’s father, being an 
artist and a genius, and not known to rank 
and fashion, might have drowned disap- 
pointment in alcohol. This hypothesis 
deepened from possibility into probability 
when she remembered that Mary had offered 
to take the chill off the claret which the 
vicar drank at dinner. 


IV 


The effect of Miranda upon her mistress 


has been sufficiently indicated. We leave 


that good lady for the moment in a pea. 
soup fog of perplexity, groping her way to 
right judgments from devastatingly insuffi- 
cient data. 

Me-an’-Kate, linked together as twin 
leaves from the same tree, rough, robust 
specimens, accepted Miranda with nudg- 
ings, gigglings, and whisperings. They 
couldn't help liking her, because, quite un- 
affectedly, she liked them. Constraint is 
soon melted by genuine sympathy. Within 
twenty-four hours Kate talking to 
Miranda about “boys.” Miranda was 
astounded at her seemingly inexhaustible 
knowledge of the opposite sex. Kate had 
“walked out” with a score of young fellows; 
she had been “engaged” to three. Cook, 
on the other hand, was, and intended to 
remain, a widow. Her husband had been 
killed in the war. Cook wiped dry eyes 
when she mentioned him, as a matter of 
form, and hoped, dubiously, that he had 
gone to “the good place.” Miranda in- 
ferred that he hadn’t. 

“I made ’im take the pledge, Mary, before 
I married ’im, but ’e broke it, dearie, the 
day after the serrymony. Men is like that. 
lf they want a thing, they'll just do an’ say 
anythink to get it. My pore Tom wanted 
me. Reely, I carn’t see ‘im as ’appy 
anywheres, not even in Heving, if it’s 
bone dry.” 

“He seems to have made you happy,’ 
aid Miranda pensively. 
didn’t.” 

“T mean, he made you happy by leaving 
you. You are splendidly jolly, refreshingly 
so. Better luck next time.” 

“That's what mother said, when we ’eard 
that Tom was bits. But if I 
knows meself, there’ll be no next time, not 
"arf.” 

“You have children, perhaps? ” 

“Kids——!” Cook laughed scornfully. 
“Not me. Mother ’ad eleven She says to 
me: ‘ Be warned in time by mother’s ’arm, 
and you shall do full well.’ ” 

Miranda laughed, but she was slightly 
shocked, and dropped the subject hastily. 
A Rabelaisian flavour spiced cook’s diction 
and gave it animation, but the garlic was 
spared to Mary by me-an’-Kate. 

Nevertheless, these 


was 


“Dearie, 


blown to 


two women, some 
years older than herself, primitiv. but sound 
at core, constrained her to new and discon- 
certing They lived, _ like 
animals, for the passing moment, passively 
indifferent to the 


conclusions. 


future. For example, me- 
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an’-Kate acclaimed Mrs. Merrytree as a good 
mistress mainly because she never inter- 
fered with their hours “off.” They could 
make their modest arrangements knowing 
that she would not upset them. She 
poked her nose int? all corners; she might 
appear suddenly anywhere in the house, at 
any moment, pointing a minatory finger at 
dust or cobwebs, but she allowed them time 
to themselves. When the work was done 
properly, the workezs were reasonably at 
liberty to please themselves. Cook could 
slip into the village to heip “mother.” 
Kate had time to write immensely long 
letters to her “boys.” 

Perhaps the first soul-stirring effect of 
domestic service upon a young and sensi- 
tive girl was the realization of lots in life 
infinitely harder than her own. Cook’s 
mother was struggling desperately against 
overwhelming odds and_ ever-increasing 
anxieties. She had broken down in health 
after bearing eleven children; her husband 
was crippled by rheumatism, and unable 
to earn an adequate wage; the younger 
children had to be fed and clothed. Kate 
had “trouble” of a more sinister com- 
plexion at her home in a distant village. 
Her sister was “no better than she should 
be.” Her father was a ne’er-do-well. 

“T carn’t stick it over home,” said Kate, 
“and that’s that.” 

And yet—confounding fact—me-an’-Kate 
sang hymns as they scrubbed floors and 
pans, slept soundly as soon as their heads 
touched their pillows, and laughed uproari- 
ously with or without provocation. 


“This is a funny world,” thought 
Miranda, 

At meals, me-an’-Kate gossiped freely 
about men. Each asserted with comical 


vehemence that she, thank Gawd! was in- 
dependent of man, 


But with every word 
uttered, and 


more, with the Rabelaisian 
words so carefully left unsaid, Miranda 
realized the dominating influence of man 
over woman. 

mercy of man. 


She beheld Ralph Somervell in a new and 
blinding light. 


Primitive woman was at the 


It had occurred to her that she might 


Write to him, and apprise him of the change 
in her condition. The village post office 
Was hard by. Kate slipped out to post her 
letters, Miranda gladly availed herself of 
the same privilege Nobody knew that she 
“rote to Mr. Adam Issell. Possibly, the 
Puck in her tempted her to “test ” Captain 
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Somervell, to “read” him unexpurgated. 
Startling and revealing lines might appear 
upon his handsome face when Adam 
Issell’s daughter opened the dvor of the 
Vicarage to him. What would he say? 
Could he dissemble, if—if he really prized 
her friendship? 

The explanatory letter filled her mind, but 
was not set down on paper. He might 
not call. In her heart of hearts she felt 
certain that he would. 

Waiting upon the Merrytrees, she heard 
the Somervell family discussed. Parsons’ 
wives are outspoken in their comments tpon 
neighbours. Chorley lay less than three 
miles from Medbery-Hawthorne. Miranda 
felt as if she were eavesdropping when the 
name so constantly in her thoughts cropped 
suddenly out of a silence. 

“Ralph Somervell,” said Mrs. Merrytree, 
“is at home again. I saw him yesterday in 
Sloden-Pauncefort.” 

Miranda took a firm grip of the salad 
bowl, as the vicar dipped into it. The 
young man might have asked Mrs. Merry- 
tree if she was entertaining a Miss Tssell. 
She regained self-possession as her mistress 
continued blandly: “1? did not speak to 
him. He with a stranger, a _ red- 
headed, freckled man who wore spectacles.” 

“Miles Purdie,” thought Miranda. “ Will 
he boom daddy? Will he? ” 

Mrs. Merrytree abandoned the stranger. 


was 


“The Somervells,” she went on, “are 
quite extraordinary. You have said so, 
Alfred.” 

“Have I, my dear? I dare say. This 


is an excellent salad.” 

“Mary mixed it. You have just the right 
touch of tarragon, Mary.” 

“Thank you, m’m.” 

“You do 


think the Somervells extra- 
ordinary, don’t you, Alfred? ” 
“In what way, Annabella? ” 
“T am not speaking of Ralph. But his 


people, civil enough to me, are so ridicu- 
lously out of date. What, I ask you, do 
thev do for others? ” 
The vicar hazarded no reply. 
“They live in absurd isolation. 
pose it’s weakness. 


I sup- 
Colonel Somervell has 
a weak head; Mrs. Somervell is supposed 
to have a weak heart; Ruth Somervell has 
a general weakness, an inherited inability 
to think for herself. Before the war, I 
pitied the Somervells. Now, they exas- 
perate me. Pernicious mental anemia, I call 
it. You have used that phrase, Alfred? ” 
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“Tt’s a useful phrase,” admitted the vicar. 

“When you preacn at Choricy, you might 
adopt it as your theme. I suppose Ralph 
will marry Alice Apperton. The girl is 
quite cracked about fox-hunting. But they'll 
make a pretty couple.” 

“Are they engaged, my dear? ” 

“They ought to be. She is always dan- 
cing with him. Alice walks puppies.” 

“Ts that an allusion to Ralph? ” 

“Not at all. Ralph has distinguished 
himself. He may go far.” 

“Yes. If my memory serves 
regiment is in the Punjaub.” 

“True; and the colonel wants him to ex- 
change into the home battalion. However, 
if Ralph marries the right sort of girl, he 
may do something worth while.” 

“You are not confounding 
effect ? ” 

“T beg your pardon, Alfred? ” 

“Ifhe marries the right sort, he will have 
done something worth while. That is hew 
I felt when I married you, my dear.” 

At rare intervals the vicar paid such 
delicate compliments to the wife who made 
him so extremely comfortable. Mrs. Mer- 
rytree smiled. The Somervells were left 
in their absurd isolation. 


me, his 


cause and 


Vv 


Miranda had never heard of Alice Apper- 
ton, but a lively imagination can make 
bricks out of straw. She beheld Alice as 
the real right thing in wives, a dashing 
horsewoman, and a ministering angel to 
puppies. Alice was the daughter of the 
squire of Sloden-Pauncefort. Kate knew all 
about him. 

It was impossible to discuss the Somer- 
vells with me-an’-Kate. But Miranda hoped 
to glean something from Kate about Alice 
Apperton. Kate was a bonne gazette du 
pays, and rarely ill-natured about the 
quality, if they were quality. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Alice used to pop in and 
out of our cottage before—before what wasn't 


wanted was picked out of the gooseberry 


patch. A nice young lady, free with her 
sixpences. Did her ‘bit,’ too, as a V.A.D. 
Rides a fair treat. But it’s ’orses an’ 
founds with all they Appertons Tis a 
pity so many fine young fellets was killed 
in the war. Squire's daughters are mar- 
riage ripe and ready to tall from the tree, 
but the pickers are dead.” 


No mention of Captain Somervell. 


“There can’t be 
thought Miranda. 

Inwardly she blushed. 
care? 

Did she care? 

Regarding him as a friend, a comrade, 
his marriage with the right sort ough: to 
be a source of pleasure and gratification, 
Somehow it wasn’t. Why had she been 
glad, glad, when Kave—sure snapper-up of 
all gossip—left the captain with his family 
in isolation? 

Meanwhile, she was eating her dinner 
with appetite. Manual work seemed to 
agree with her. Her glass—not a flattering 
mirror—reflected pinker cheeks and red¢er 
lips. In her afternoon livery she looked 
pretty. Me-an’-Kate said so. 

“Pretty as a magpie,” okserved Kate. 

Her old-fashioned mob cap became her 
admirably. 

She was fully sensible that her general 
appearance provoked stares from visitors 

“You don’t look like a_p.-maid,” tre- 
marked the critical Kate, “an’ you never 
will, dear, not if it were never so.” 

“She’d ought to play it on the stage,” 
said cook, 

This random shaft reached its mark. 
Miranda had to admit to herself that she 
was playing a part, and, fortunately, “get 
ting over.” She failed to see her father’s 
daughter going on playing parlour-maid. 
She felt perched upon an emergency, likely 
to tumble off it, if she lost her balance. All 
the same, cook’s roly-poly pudding tasted 


good, 


anything in that,” 


Why should she 


Kate was in robustious spirits, anticipat- 
ing the joys of an afternoon off. At 5 30 
she would meet one of the magnate’s many 
gardeners. Together the happy pair would 
cycle to Whitechurch to see the “ movies.’ 
On Sunday Kate walked out with another 
admirer, who was “serious.” 

“’Arold is a good boy,” said Kate com 
placently. 

“Do you mean 
asked Miranda. 

“T ’ave to keep ‘im in order, an’ I do.” 

“Nothink like it,” sighed cook. “Give 
’em an inch, an’ you may find yourself 
in ’ell, as mother allers told us girls. You 
don’t give George money, Kit, du yer?” 

“George,” said solemnly, “pays 


’andsome for He’s fieer with 


that the other isa’t?” 


Kate 
my company 


his cash than ’Arold, But you carn’t ‘ave 

it both ways. ’Arold ’as money in bank. 
“ Ah-h-h ! You make ’Arold show you 
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‘is book afore you comes to any sort of un 


derstandin’, ‘Trust no men an’ precious few 


women,”’ 
“IT shall go an’ give my 


teeth a good 
tub with emery-paper,” 


aid Kate. 
likes girls as takes proper care 0’ 
selves.’ 


“George 
then 

She went out of the kitchen 

Miranda helped cook to clear the table. 

“Do you think,” she asked, 
will marry Harold because he 
the bank ? ” 

“She might do al \ 
Kate knows too much to vet married. She 
likes ’er bit o’ fun. Matrimony ain’t what 
it’s cracked up to be, leastwavs, not for 
folk. Well, you'll be off on Thursday. ” 

* Ves,” 

“Anybody waitin’ for you: 

“Somebody 


“Mother ? ” 
“My dear father.” 


Kate 
has money in 


“that 


pore 


at home.” 


Cook’s honest face expressed disappoint- 
ment. Miranda added softly : “My mother 
died when I was two vears old.” 
a very sad mishap, ” said cook. 
Presently, Miranda, |} 


4 


iaving dealt faith- 
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Orawn by 
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fully with her work in the pantry, sat down 


to darn the vicar’s socks. 
lends 


Miranda 


Sewing, and 
itself to intro- 
felt rather sleepy. 
Cook, too, was taking a snooze in an arm- 


cnall 


especially darning, 


ection, but 


“They take life as they find it,” thought 
Miranda. “How wise! They drift with 
the current.” pleasant languor stole 
upon her. This, she reflected, was creature 
comfort : repose after a somewhat heavy meal. 
“Am 1 gorged? ” 
She glanced at the kitchen clock. She 
could hear it tucking away the 
Very soon she 
prepare tea. Mrs. 
about tea. 


drowsy 
would have to 
Merrytree was particular 
Her visitors, for the most part, 
called at tea-time, sure of a welcome and 
hot scones. 

The front door-bell tinkled. 

Miranda laid aside her darning, smoothed 
her apron, made certain that the mob cap 
was on straight, and then hastened down 


the passage. 


seconds. 


She opened the front door. 
Facing her, glaring at her, pop-eyed with 
amazement, stood Ralph Somervell. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Absurd Isolation 
I 
IRANDA laid a slim finger upon her 
lips when Somervell recovered him- 
self sufticiently to gasp out: 
“You? Parlour-maid?” 
He spoke, she noticed, with extreme irri- 


tation. And no wonder! At the sight of 
his distress her heart melted. She trem- 
bled a little. He looked as if he wanted 
to shake her. She said in the merest 


whisper : 

“T am Mary Wensdy—Mary Wensdy.” 

“And I am Thomas Fool.” 

“T will explain at another 
Swiftly she became Mary. 
voice, with the faintest 
rision, she went on: 

“Mrs. Merrytree is in the garden, sir. 

She moved across the small hall to the 
drawing-room door and opened it. Somer- 


time.” 
In her soft 
inflexion of de- 


vell strode past her, biting his lips. She 
followed, closing the door. French win- 


dows were at the farther end of the room. 
Through these Mrs. Merrytree might be 
seen tending her Somervell dared 
not speak above a whisper, although that 
whisper sounded to Miranda like the 
growling of a wounded lion. 

“When is your afternoon off? ” 

“Day after to-morrow.” 

“You bike to Moscombe? ” 
“When do you leave here? ” 

“Half-past two.” 

He nodded, still scowling. 
walked sedately into the garden. 


roses. 


She nodded. 


Miranda 


Il 


Mrs. Merrytree was delighted to see hiin. 
It was grossly unfair that the 
should possess 


Somervells 


such a son. But, in a*sens 


he justified their existence. 
“How nice of you to call on an old 
woman! ” 
He sat down and talked perfunciorily. 
“He as a Somervell,” thought Mrs. 


Merrytree. Then, ina 
steer the talk from the 
him: 

“What do you think 


sprightly attempt to 
weather, she asked 


of my new parlour- 

maid? ” 
What did he think of her? There are 
moments when we tell the truth with a 


grateful sense that nothing else is possible. 


“She astounded me.” 
“Ah! You not first to be as. 
tounded. The vicar says she reminds him 
of a grey-white moth flitting past him, 
the morning she wears grey. 


derful, a mystery.” 


the 


are 


In 
She 1s won. 


He answered with odd vehemence: 

“You are perfectly right—a mystery. | 
—I took her to be a guest of yours, mas- 
querading as a parlour-maid.” 

“Quite—quite.” She was pleased with 
his perspicacity. 

“Who is she, Mrs. Merrytree? ” 

“My dear boy, I don't know. Mrs. Pax- 
ton, of Moscombe, sent her to me. This 
is her first place, but she is not untrained, 
Ot course, she is a lady. What has driven 
her into service? I need hardly add that 
I respect her reserves. We call her Mary. 
She has a ridiculous name—Wensdy. Her 
father, so she assures me, is a genius, un- 
He appears to hav 
filled her mind with ideas and expressions 
far beyond me. 
does her work.” 


recognized as such. 
But she does her work, she 


As if in proof of this, Miranda appeared, 


carrying the tea-tray. Her cheeks wer 
flushed. To Somervell she seemed ten 
times as alluring. Possibly, the social 
distance between man and maid lent en 


chantment to his new view of her. Deftly 
she did her duty and left them. 

“We are putting roses into her cheeks,’ 
rved Mrs. Merrytree. 
Somervell mumbled 
seemed lost interest in the 
parlour-maid. He drank his tea and com- 
mended a Dundee cake, adding irritably 
“The urvy. Why cant 

we 33 


something. 


to have new 


world is topsy-t 


‘ 
nt me ? 
at home 


get lump sugar : 
er if he won't suppl 


“Change your gro | 

“We never change anybody or anything, 
he grumbled. He had known Mrs. Mert 
tree tor twenty years. She was a nice, kind 
old thing, an understanding person. Sore! 
was he tempted to contide in_ her. Ob- 
viously the witch had captivated her. But 
the vivid remembrance of Miranda, fing 
on lip, restrained impulse. She had 1 


posed secrecy. 
“When do you go to India, Ralph? 
“Nothing n about anything.” 
She chided him maternally : 


is’ certal 


“You are not in the best of spirts to 


day.” 


He replied eagerly ; 
“Tam rather upset.’ 
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“But—why ?’ 

“Well, you see, there are moments when 
one is fairly up against it, against what 
shall I call it?—stone walls.” He looked 
glumly at her. 

“Stone walls? ” she repeated. “Such a 
horseman as you are leaps stone walls.” 

“T don’t leap any fence unless 1 know 
what’s on tother side. A friend of mine 
went at a wall round a deer park. He 
jumped it. But he landed on a deer, and 
took an awful toss. He told me about it, 
He was very sorry for himself, but I felt 
sorry for the deer.” 


” 


“That’s very nice of you, Ralph.” 
“T don’t want to land on a 
Mrs. Merrytree laughed. She perceived 
that a gallant son of Mars was unhappy, 
uneasy, and she supposed, naturally enough, 
that he had come to an old friend for com- 
fort, and perhaps advice. 
“T think [ can read you: 
“Can you? 


deer.” 


She said archly: 


” 


He exhibited slight alarm. 


“Do your people want you to. settle 
down? ” 

“Yes, they do.” 

“You—you might jump a_=stone wall 


—there is a stone wall round Apperton Old 
Manor—and land upon a very pretty dear.” 
“Who told you? ” 
She shrugged het 
“It’s in the air.” 
“T shan’t jump that wall, Mrs. 


shoulders. 


Merrytree. 


You are very sharp. But I was thinking 
of another wall—the wall of convention. 
My people are so confoundedly conven- 
tional.” He chuckled for the first. time. 


His voice became confidential. “Strictly 
between you and me——” 

“Ves, Ralph ? 

“lve brought a corrective from town, my 
best pal, Miles Purdie.’ 

“Red-headed? Freckled? ” 

“You know him? ” 

“T saw him yesterday with vou in Sloden 
Pauncefort.” 

Heedless of grammar as the Cardinal of 
Rheims, he exclaimed : 

“That's him. He wears =, but he 
sees more through his specs than all the 
Somervells see without ‘em. 
on old Miles to cleat 


Spc 


I’m counting 


their vision a bit. 
He says what I think.” 
“And what do you think: 
Somervell squared his shoulders. He 


Was about to try out” Mr Merrvtree, 
whom he knew to be the daughter of a 
solicitor. But she had lived for twenty 
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the borders of the Forest of 


years upon 


“T think class distinctions are tommy- 


“But they aren't.” 

He frowned, evidently disappointed. 

Mrs. Merrytree murmured persuasively : 

“Tf you would tell me exactly what you 
mean——! ” 

“Why should my people expect me ta 
marry some girl exactly like themselves? 
What is wanted is an infusion of fresh 
blood, fresh ideas, a brighter intelligence. 
Shall I find that at Apperton Old Manor?” 

“To be quite candid—no.” 

“T haven't much to offer any girl.” 

“You are modest.” 

He continued doggedly : 

“Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
I cottoned to a perfect darling that was not 
quite of my class.” 

“Oh, Have you? 

He replied stiffly : 

[—a—speak—a—— 

“Tmpersonally ? 

“Yes—impersonally. If, I say, I cot- 
toned to a good, clever, sweet girl whose 
father might be a tradesman, why should 
my people kick up a rumpus? ” 

“The daughter of a tradesman?’ 

“Some tradesmen are splendid fellows. 
Trade is the backbone of England. The 
father of Miles Purdie was a petty trades- 
man.” 

‘I have not Mr. Purdie. As you 
spoken impersonally, merely for the 
sake of argument”—he nodded quickly—*I 
can speak personally to you.” 

“ Please.” 

“T don’t think that you, being you, and 
still dependent upon your father, 
marry a girl who was not acceptable to 
your “people. You would imperil her hap- 
piness quite as much as your own.” 

He looked more unhappy than ever, and, 
awkwardly for him, changed the conversa- 
Soon afterwards he took his leave. 


dear! 


” 


mct 


have 


could 


tion. 
He may have hoped that the new parlour- 
Mrs. 
Merrvtree went with him to the front door. 


maid would speed him on his way. 


You gave me a jolly good tea,” he said 
at parting. 
gain, Ralph.” 


“Come ag 


will.” 
Ill 


He walked through the forest to Chorley 
House. 


Shortly after leaving the Vicarage 
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he passed an immense oak, an immemorial 
giant, a Nestor of a tree, battered, muti- 
lated, partly dead, but likely to endure for 
another hundred years. The 
Ralph stared at it and smote it 
the stick he carried. With that 
had already decapitated some 
bracken. 

The stick broke in his hand! 

Yes; that might happen to him, if he 
banged his head against hoary convention. 
We hasten to affirm that this young fellow 
Was, as a rule, sweet-tempered. In games 
and sports, wherein he excelled, his friends 


unhappy 
hard with 
stick he 
ferns and 


—he had many friends—commended him 
as a good loser and a modest winner. But 
the sight of Miranda in “livery” had 
shattered his moral—by moral we mean 
courage, hope and confidence. His old 
friend, Mrs. Merrytree, had not given 
“First aid.” What she had said inflamed 


his wounds. He felt “blistered.” 

“You will imperil her happiness quite as 
much as your own.” 

With what conviction 
this message ! 

By this time his anger against Miranda 
was tempered by the reflection that her hand 
had been forced. No girl, he thought, so 
refined, so obviously intended by Provi- 
dence for the sweeter issues of life, would 
expose herself to the ignominies of domestic 
service save under compulsion. He had 
not met Miss Issell, but, incontinently, he 
took for granted that she was the agent 
provocateur, 


she had delivered 


However, as he swung nearer to Chorley 
House, confidence, not in himself, not in 
Miranda, but in the indomitable Miles Pur- 
die, warmed the very cockles of his chilled 
heart. Miles, stout soldier of Fortune, 
stout friend of Misfortune, would fight on 
his side. 

But—depressing thought !—what could he 
tell Miles, always so avid for details, so 
inordinately hungry for facts? He 
hear that sharp voice of his: 


could 


“Look here, my dear man, does this girl 


love you? Where does she stand? 

How could he answer that? 

And the n Miles, ho respecte! of persons, 
would pursue relentlessly the truth. He 
had been lured to Chorley House undet 
false pretences. The suggestion he should 


“boom” 
tracked. 
asked me 
terests, not 


Adam  Issell would be side- 
Miles would say brutally: “Y 
down 
his. 


here to advance your in- 
You want the girl. You 


think she would be more acceptable to your 
people if her father were successful, if you 
could present the daughter of an artist, not 
a petty tradesman. Why to goodness didn't 
you say so honestly? ” 

Miles 
bludgeon. 


Purdie was an expert with the 

Before he reached his father’s white gate, 
sorely in need of a coat of paint, Ralph had 
adopted a plan of campaign. He had 
spoken with enthusiasm of Adam Issell, 
and he had aroused enthusiasm in Miles, 
He had intended to take Miles over to Mos- 
combe, where, quite incidentally, he would 
meet Miranda. It certain that a man 
of his ardent temperament would be Cap- 
tivated by this original pair, and help them 
if he could. What Miles would do with his 
flaming imagination, how he 


was 


would boom 
the designer of wall-papers, might be left 
in abeyance. 

Now 
of the 


with Miranda out of the 


way, out 
sight of the sharpest 


be spectacled 
eyes in the world, it was possible to con- 
fire old Adam. The 
presence ot Miranda might have 
suspicion. 


centrate upon mere 


aroused 


After all, things were turning out for the 


best. On Thursday he would meet Miranda. 
On the morrow, Wednesday, he would 
motor Miles over to Moscon 


He realized 
dinner. 


that he might enjoy his 


He found his friend writing busily in the 


smoking-room. Miles had earned a_holi- 
day, and was prepared to enjoy it, but a 
journalist, as the name implies, must accom- 
plish his daily task. Seeing Ralph, he 
swept up his papers and pushed back his 
chau. 


“Do I interrupt you, Miles? 

Purdie jumped up, yawned, stretched hin- 
self, and laughed. 

“Always polite ! I say, Ralph, this 


room of the colonel’s is a temple of snooze. 


Country gentlemen snooze a lot, don't they? 


And I know why! 

He indicated the many prints upon the 
walls. The colonel was a collector and 
an inheritor of sporting print The real 
right sort doing the right thing well were 


ubiquitous. Over the mantelpiece, littered 


with pipes, old cards of hunting appoint- 
ments, hound lists, a reel or two, a much 
dinted huntine-horn, and three slots of 
deer, hung “The Sportsman’s Dream.” 


The British sportsman was portrayed in his 


Warious activities, 


the 
and 
real 


vere 
ered 
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his 
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“I looked at that,” said Miles, “and I 
fell asleep.” 

“Tt’s a jolly good print, old bean.” 

“It’s more than that. It’s an important 
chapter in English history. I have won- 
dered sometimes why men like your father 
spend the evening of life pottering about 
a garden or sitting in a room such as this. 
They are resting after the labours of Her- 
cilles. Well, where have you been, my lad? 
What have you done? Scen anybody you 
liked better than yourself, eh? ” 

“T have called upon an old lady, and 
made too big a tea.” 

Miles surveyed him admiringly. 

“You soldiers do your duty. 
pectations from the old lady? ’ 

“None. By the way, I want you to see 
Adam Issell to-morrow. ” 

“Right.” 

“YT warn you, he’ll out-talk you.” 

“Good.” 

“Also, I hope you will write a stinger, 
advocating the destruction of Moscombe.” 

“What tosh! I have not seen Mos- 
combe. ” 

“My congratulations. ” 

“But I can envisage Moscombe as a sort 
of suburb of Avonmouth, and as an epitome 
of how not to do it. 
lesson. 


Any ex- 


Moscombe is an object 
Show a child a drunken man in his 
most disgusting stage and you are teach- 
ing, not preaching, temperance. Moscombe 
is a sign of the times. For my sins I have 
just been appointed a director of a school 
of journalism. Do I tell the youngsters 
how I write? Not much. I make them 
write—anything, everything. But they have 
to read their stuff aloud to other. 
The punishment fits the crime. I don't 
brandish a red pencil; they do.” 

The dressing 


h 


gong sounded. 


1V 


Having 
scended to he 
found his critical usual. The 
long, low room had tone, not much else. 
Time had mellowed wall-paper, curtains, 
carpet and brocades. 

“It glows softly,” said Miles. “And one 
wonders whether the people who live in a 
room like this part of 
it. I take it that everything ‘here is over 
eighty years old? ” 


dressed for dinner, 
the drawing-room, 
friend, 


Ralph 


where 


de- 


as 


ome 


insensibly 


“ Eeverything 
For the past 


the 


years, 


except lamp-shades, 


fifteen Miles, father 


has talked daily of putting in electric light. 
He hasn’t done it; he never will.” 

Ruth Somervell flitted in. 

“Am I late, Ralph? ” 

“We are early. Mr. Purdie admires this 
room. ” 

“Tt’s shabby, Mr. Purdie. But we 
tremble at the thought of doing it up.” 

“If you do it up, you do it in.” 

The colonel and Mrs. Somervell entered 
together. Looking at them, a child would 
have thought of Darby and Joan. The 
colonel had married for love the daughter 
of a neighbour. They had settled down, 


so 


It was difficult to believe that anything 
could unsettle them. Purdie, before he 
met them, had suspected that he might 
find at Chorley House a slight taint of 
snobbery. Exclusiveness, carried beyond 
reasonable limits, exasperated him. But 
one glance at the colonel and _ his_ lady 
reassured him. They were quality. Mrs 


Somervell’s prettiness of mind matched the 
prettiness of her face. To disturb her peace 
would be a sort of sacrilege. 
frail, so sublimated. 


She was so 
Purdie, being robustly 


strong, was tender with weakness. 
An aged butler appeared silently, wraith 
of the past. 


“Dinner is served.” 

Grumble and might, and 
did, against rising prices and an improvi- 
dent Government, Colonel Somervell kept 
a good table. He waxed irritable with men 
who Dys- 
peptic contemporaries were invited to tea, 
not to dinner. After mumbling grace bt 
would pick up a slim book and read aloud 
what he had just thanked his Maker to 
providing. 


grouse as he 


disdained creature comforts. 


He interested Miles Purdie enormously. 

“Here,” thought Miles, “we have an old 
boy absolutely pleased with himself. He's 
afraid of nothing except change.” 

Upon the walls hung portraits of horses 
and hounds. The furniture was massively 
ugly, for the room by honest 
craftsman in the reign of William IV. But 
surely the Somervells harked back farther 


made some 


than that. A chance observation of th 
colonel’s confirmed this. 
“My grandfather built this house, Mr. 


Purdie. He was a younger son, but he 
married an heiress. The head of my fami 
lives, as you know, in Devon.” 

“Yes,” said Purdie mendaciously. 


“We is much impoverished, as we all are. 


1 don't envy him. his two sons 


4 


men 
Dys- 


tea, 


sively 
jonest 
arther 
yf the 


Mr 
ut he 


family 


alt. 


ons 


the war, gallant fellows. 
lived to sce the emptiness of an ancient 
house. It will be a ruin when Ralph comes 
into it.” 

Purdie pricked up his ears. He was not 
aware that Ralph was “coming into ” any- 
thing. His friend had hinted at 
family honours. Possibly this accounted 
for the colof®el’s wish that his son should 
remain in England. He heard Ralph say- 
ing testily 


My cousin has 


not even 


“You may come into it, father. 
as likely to live to be a 
man I know.” 

The colonel 
pleased. 

“IT take care of myself, Mr. Purdie.” 

“You do,” thought Miles. “You take 
care of yourself and everything belonging 
to you. 


You are 
hundred as any 
smiled. He dis- 


was not 


Up to your neck in cotton wool 
you are.” 
He ventured to praise the salmon, 


“A Whitechurch fish, Mr. Purdie. You 
will have presently a slice of my own 
mutton, ” 

“T look forward to that,” said Miles 


heartily. 

“Tell me what a man eats and drinks, 
and I'll tell you what he ts.” 

“You must let me lunch vou some time in 
London,” said Miles politely, 

“Thanks!” 


courteously 


exclaimed the colonel. 
but regretfully, 
that he never went to London. 


Then, 
he explained 
He remained 
at home. He feared congested trains, con 
gested tubes, congested hotels. 


Mr. 
through jostling 


“T refuse, Purdie, to push my way 
crowds. ” 
Purdie, the pusher and striver, 


silent, a notable abstention. He 


remained 
turned to 
his hostess and engaged her in conversation, 


Very soon she was laughing at his ane 
dotes, rejuvenated by the vitality of the 
raconteur. Evidently he wanted to please. 


Ralph thought: “They'll all eat out of his 


hand presently.” But could he keep it 
up? He had listened to Purdie many a 
time dealing with reactionaries. For the 
moment he was purring. Everybody purred, 
Old Miles must have his tongue in his 
cheek. Of course his good manners bubbled 
out of a kind heart. Behind these reflec- 
tions lay the great thing, the hope that 


Purdie would establish a dominating in- 


fluence over a tather not easily 
Irom his beliefs and judgements. 
The young man was it 


ing why he 


W arped 


icapable of explain- 
rusted 


so confidently in his 


BLINKERS 


friend. But wiser than he regarded the 


famous war correspondent as a worker of 
miracies. Alone, with a board of directors 
against him, Purdie had changed the policy 
of a mighty newspaper. And, to-day, he 
owned an interest in it. 

Mrs. Somervell and Ruth left the dining- 
room, 


V 


When the three men had been alone to- 
gether for a few minutes Ralph broke the 
ice. He said carelessly : 

‘** To-morrow, father, I am taking Purdie 
to Moscombe.”’ 

Moscombe—Moscombe!”’ The colonel 
Was petrified with amazement. “ Whatever 
ror.¢.”” 

‘“ We might bathe. 


“You get sand, not shingle, at Puddiford 
—much nearer. Moscombe—— Don’t in- 
sult our guest by taking him to such an 
awful spot, I mean 2/et, upon the universe.” 

Ralph had not mentioned Adam Issell to 
his father. The time had come to do so. 
The thin edge of the wedge must be deli- 
cately inserted, 

*“T want Purdie to meet an extraordinary 
fellow, who—who designs papers and—a— 
chintzes.” 
‘* Papers and chintzes. I suppose some- 
body does design that sort of thing.” 


Yes; Adam Issell does.”’ 


“© Tssell—Issel]. That sounds like a Hun 
name.” 

‘““ Adam Issell is English. I have every 
reason to believe that he is a genius.”’ 


“A genius in Moscombe? Tchah!” 
Ralph was disconcerted by his father’s 
and tone. He retorted impulsively : 
Christ Nazareth.” 


Colonel Somervell held up a thin hand. 


manner 


came out of 


Please! Tell us more about your 

Ile is unrecognized as a genius simply 
because he lives in Moscombe.’’ 

‘“ That I can understand. How did you 


happen to run across this genius?” 


Phe colonel’s tone had become genial 
‘I saw a paper of Issell’s designing in a 
It was impossible to believe that 
beautiful could be i 
Moscombe. I went in. I discovered Issell. 
He took me into his studio; he showed me 
other talked. I wish, father, 
could him talk. He had been 
wrecked in Moscombe.” 


such a paper hung in 


papers ; he 


you heat 
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*€ Wrecked in Moscombe ? 
sea, do you mean? ” 

‘Not exactly. He had come to grief in 
Moscombe. I gather that he left London 
about twenty years ago, London, where he 
was doing well—he won a gold medal for 
designing a chintz—and he went to Mos- 
combe with his wife for a holiday.”’ 

The colonel was mildly interested. 

“Tt’s hardly credible, Ralph, that any 


Cast up by the 


genius should go to Moscombe for a holi- 
day.’”’ 

“He may have been merely passing 
through. His wife, whom he adored, fell 


’ 


ill and died there.’ 

am not surprised,” 
colonel. 

‘* He could not tear himself away. 

“It’s a tragedy, Couldn't 
tear himself away-— 

The colonel had been touched in a soft 
spot. He had little imagination, but what 
he had served to suggest his dear wife being 
taken ill at Moscombe and dying there. 

“We must said Ralph tenta- 
tively, ‘‘ that geniuses are not like ordinary 
men.” 

quite agree.”’ 

“Adam Issell is a_ philosopher. His 
theory is that all human values are founded 
on illusion. I shall try to repeat his words, 
not mine. He says that we see only what 
we have been taught to see, in other words, 
what we expect to see. He 


” 


murmured the 


” 


a tragedy. 


” 


admit,”’ 


calls that the 
preconceived idea, 


“er exclaimed 


There’s something in it,’’ 
Purdie. 

The colonel looked puzzled. 

see,’ he 
pect to see.’’ 

** Take a picture, father. If you are told 
beforehand that it is a Reynol 
to see a Reynolds.”’ 

** suppose I do.’? 

“You know you do. 

The colonel winced. His artful son was 
alluding discreetly to a devastating experi- 
ence which had happened w! 


repeated, ‘‘ what we ex 


& you expe ct 


Ralph wore 
an Eton jacket at Harrow. The colone! in- 


herited from an aunt a kitcat which “the 
family '’ believed to be a Revnolds The 
colonel hung it in the place of honour in 
the drawing-room. The Forest of Ys, co! 
lectively, accepted it as a Re id The 
colonel! himse!f wou!d point out its beaut 


“What atone! What delica our 
ing! The hand, eh?” Upon a 
never to-he-forgotten day, mpetent judge 


master 


of pictures had stood before it, pursing a 
dubious mouth, shaking a venerable head. 
t was not a Keynolds. The colonel cursed 
the iconoclast behind his back, and sent th 
portrait to London to a famous d I 
professional confirmed the verdict of th 
distinguished amateur. 
to Chorley House to be hung in a 
bedroom ! 


The kitcat returned 


Spare 


on with it,’? muttered the colone! 
Ralph knew that 
him to get ‘off ’’ it, and did so. 
no wish to give his 
Purdie. 

“What applies 
other things and people. We 
standards of right and wr 
honour, cut and dried.”’ 

**T don’t,”’ said the 

“Father——” 

The young fellow gazed appealingly at 
Purdie, who was much amused, and, by this 
time, tired of holding his tongue. 

**T think, sir,” he said politely, 
you do. We all do.” 

“I carry an 


colone 


his sire was_ beseeching 
He had 
bef re 


father away 


to pictures applies to 
accept our 


ng, our code of 


that 


affirmed the 
And 


cussions like 


mind,”’ 
l, who believed that he did. 


open 


have no sort of objection to d 
this, provided always that—a—personalities 
are excluded.” 

“A counsel of perfection, sir. 
essence, the 
to be 


very marrow of the matter, is 
found in our 


discussion of this sort has no 


own personalities. A 
value unless 
it # personal. Ralph has hit me rather 
hard, although even my cr 
cede that 
cepts cut 


* Purdie hunts 
’ 


emies would con- 
I am not exactly a man who ac 


standards.’ 


then digs it out. 


“Tl do hunt humbug, sir. The wor 
offensive, but it serves. 
poses humbug on us. Most of 
tect it in others, but the bi 
it in ourselves, 


Civilization im- 
us can de- 
thing is to detect 
een singularly for- 
tunate inasmuch as I started my career as 
a printer's devil.” 

** So my son told me.’ 


this moment,’’ continued 


warming to his theme, “two men, candidates 
for the great position of President of the 
United States, started | as print 

Phe « el, w read h Vorning Post 
reliviou Vv, l 1 reckoned the fact to be a 
erious disability, it lidn’t sav so t 
Purdie, which indicate Pp bly, that the 
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‘‘He spoke. too, hesitatingly, as if unwilling 
to impose his values upon others '"—). 710 


journalist had been accepted by him, tacitly, 
as one with authority. Colonel Somervell 
respected authority. 
on: 


Purdie presently went 


“These two men start with an immense 
advantage over George Washington, let us 
Sav ” 

can't. say that,” 
colon el. 


interrupted the 


“In this sense, sir. They have a wider 
sympathy, a nicer understanding of the 
under dog Do you ignore the under 
dog? 


The colonel fidgeted. He was honest 
He could recognize honesty and sincerity in 
others. He had thrown craps of meat and 
bones to the under dog Perhaps, before 
the war, he had ignored the snapping and 
growling of the beast. He replied sharply 
_ “In these days the under dog cannot be 
lgnored.’’ 

“Let us take that as a post-war fact. I 
return to myself. I have been under dog. 
And, to-day, I am top deg. I have been 
through the mill.” 

The colonel inclined his head to the top 
dog. 

“Very creditable,’ he murmured, “ ve-ry 
creditable.” 

7 I wish I could take the credit to myself, 
sir, I was uncommonly lucky in my 
Parents. My mother was a dairvmaid. 1 


Drawn by 
Tom Peddia 


get my grip of the world’s udder from her, 
and a digestion that is fundamentally 1e- 
sponsible for my sense of humour. A dys- 
peptic rarely sees the funny side. My 
mother kept a boarding-house not far from 
leet Street. My father was a typesetter. 
I was weaned on printer’s ink. He had 
been a bit of a pug.” 
I beg your pardon? ” 

‘A pugilist, a bruiser. My fighting 
stincts come from him.’’ 

‘* This is very interesting, Mr. Purdie."’ 


nh- 


Thanks. I have called your attention 
to my breeding, because it bears vitally 
upon our theme.’’ 

“Our theme? Upon my word, I have 
forgotten what our theme is.”’ 

The preconceived idea.” 
Quite.” 

‘* Under dogs have preconceived ideas.” 

The colonel banged his table. 

“They do, sir. That is the truest word 
that has been spoken to-night.’ 

And top dogs too. I am immensely 
struck by this phrase of Issell’s, quoted by 
Ralph, ‘All human values are founded en 
illusion.’ I am forced to reconsider my 
values.”’ 

‘*T distrust phrases, Mr. Purdie.’’ 

‘You say that to a newspaper man 

He laughed 


phrases himself. 


joyously, distrusting al) 


As he laughed, throwing 
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back his ugly, square red head, protruding 
his masterful ehin, displaying his magnifi- 
cent teeth which worried so persistently all 
forms of humbug, the colonel laughed with 
him. Dash it! the fellow was irresistible. 
What a thruster! What a bruiser, giving 
and taking blows with a jolly grin. Then 
and there the colonel dropped the formal 
Mister.” 

forgot that, Purdie.” 

‘It’s all right, colonel.” 

The colonel was delighted. But it seemed 
to Ralph that the theme, so cunningly intro- 
duced, was being imperilled. 

“What are your values, Miles?” 

Purdie was becoming slightly exuberant. 
He was always exuberant in congenial com- 
pany. And he was ten years older than 
Ralph. He eyed him paternally. 

““ He asks questions.’’ His eyes twinkled 
behind the spectacles. 

“Don’t answer them, Purdie. I have 
never encouraged the boy to ask questions.” 

“What are your values?” persisted 
Ralph. 

Thus challenged, Purdie picked up the 
glove. He spoke seriously. He spoke, too, 
hesitatingly, as if unwilling to impose his 
values upon others. 

“Out of the welter of personal experi- 
ences, one cherishes certain convictions, cer- 


tain intimate beliefs which are not precon- 
ceived. For one thing, I put, perhaps, an 
inordinate value on work. I am happiest 
when I’m at work. I can’t account for it, 
I simply know it. I have met in the Latin 
countries men who were just as happy doing 
nothing, doing absolutely nothing. I am 
only speaking of my values. I happen to 
be a glutton for work. I value health. 
Who doesn’t? It’s a preconceived idea that 
good health is a gift of God. It isn’t in my 
sense. I inherited the gift, gua gift, and 
squandered it. I fought hard to earn it, on 
my own. Health, like Liberty, must be 
earned to be enjoyed. I can’t tell you 
whether I am happy because I am healthy, 
or vice versa. It doesn’t matter. I value 
power. That value, may be an_ illusion. 
Perhaps it is. I value friendship.’’ 

He paused, half-frowning, recalling, pos- 
sibly, friends who had “ let him down.” 

Ralph exclaimed impulsively : 

“I’m hanged if you’ve not left out the 
biggest thing of all, love.’’ 

“Love!’’ He laughed harshly. “I 
have no comments to offer on love.” 

The colonel raised his grizzled brows. 

“Tf you have finished, shall we drink 
coffee with the ladies on the lawn?” 

With pleasure.” 


(End of Chapter Four) 


The Problem of Holidays 


Before the war it was by no means easy to settle what to do for the 


holidays: nowadays the problem 


is even more difficult. In order to 


render practical assistance to the holiday-maker, Messrs. Cassell are 
issuing a new handsome annual publication called “ Holidays.” It is a 
beautiful production that will delight the eye, but—what is more to 


the point—it contains really serviceable information on the questions 


where to go, what to see, how 


to plan a tour, where to stay, etc. 


The cost is only 2s. 6d. net. 
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The New 
Leisure 


“Alas! we make 
A ladder of our thoughts, where angels step, 
But sleep ourselves at the foot: our high resolves 
Look down upon our slumbering acts.” 


L. E. 


LANDON. 


T is difficult to realize that any permanent 
good has come to us through the war; 
yet there is one thing the workers of the 
community realiy that is, 
increased leisure In every trade and busi- 
ness the working hours are shorter than in 
pre-war days. Earlier closing is now one >t 
the laws of the land. 
Various effected 
In the 
Was 


have gained, 


radical and 
stressful years of 


causes this 
beneficial! change. 
var, early closing a necessity when 
Also 
in the munition factories it Was proved, after 
many that the employees 
turned out more and better work when on 
shorter shifts. 


long their 


enemy air-raids were expected nightly. 
experiments, 


If the hours were unduly 
flagged and _ their 
efficiency greatly lessened, so that the work 
deteriorated. 


energy 


A Vital Question 


Now that we are in possession of this new 


leisure, the vital question is—-what are we 


going to do with it? 


Are we going to fritter it away just doing 


anything or nothing? Are we going to 
gossip or jazz it away? ‘Thousands are 
doing so. 

Of course, we must have some inconse- 


quent gaiety—some hours in which it is a 
delight just to be idle. All and no 
play would make us pretty dull and stodgy. 
But all play and little work would not have 
a much better result, as it would tend to 
make of us just empty-headed noodles. 

We must endeavour to strike 


work 


the happy 
medium, and have a requisite amount of 
recreation, interspersed with real purposeful 
work—either of hand or brain. 


The “I’ve-not-a-minute- 


tosspare Brigade 


Most ot us 


magine that we have not one 
Moment’ to spare We teel rushed from 


How are We Using It ? 
By 
Mona Maxwell 


morning till night! The calm gracious 
presence of lcisure is practically unknown 
to us. 

On every hand one hears the self-pitying 
exclamation: “I haven't the time! ” 

Yet how is it that the really busy in- 
dividual who accomplishes much _ never 
seems hurried or flurried, and manages to 
make time for everything! 

Good management! ‘That is the secret of 


it. Most of us are bad organizers of our 
time. Our mind is in a more or less dis- 
orderly state, crammed up with use.ess 


items, such as the sayings and doings of our 
relations, neighbours and friends. It is 
packed with useless lumber, such as needless 
fears, anxieties and worries. In fact, it is 
in a hopelessly chaotic state! 

A periodical mental spring cleaning is 
what every individual needs. 

Clear out all the rubbish—all that de- 
presses and hinders—then start afresh, with 
order and method as solid foundations on 
which to build and develop all the wonderful 
possibilities of our leisure moments. 


What are You Aiming at ? 

What we all need is occasionally to get 
right outside ourselves 
from 


; and view our lives 
disinterested standpoint; 
making as little allowance for our failings 
and failures do for 
people. 


quite a 


as we those of other 

Have we any aim in life, and if so how 
are we working towards it? 

We have to work certain hours every day, 
whether we like it or not, in order to earn 
our bread and butter. After that, when the 
daily routine is over, there is a margin of 
time which is absolutely out own—or it 
ought to be. This margin of leisure com- 
prises our individual life. Now we can be 
ourselves, think our own thoughts, go our 
own wilful way, look sour or glad; just as 


it pleases us. In fact, we can do exactly as 


"we like. 


ot 


And most thorou 
that the 
heeded. 


ily we carry this out, so 


new leisure slips by, quite un- 
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Women’s Waste Moments 


I am now referring particularly to women. 
As a rule they have more leisure than men, 
and they have more temptation to spend it 
in futile ways. In discussing personal and 
domestic matters; in lengthy shopping ex- 
peditions, searching for “bargains”; in 
reading sensational’ novelettes; and in 
knitting an endless number of “jumpers”! 
No wonder they have not a minute to spare ! 
So constantly absorbed are many of them 
in these trivial matters, that their mental 
powers rapidly deteriorate. ‘They lose all 
initiative, all originality. They are without 
ideas, without ambition, without vision. 
One can see it in their expressionless faces. 
This familiar type of individual is aptly 
described in that delightful book, “With 
Silent Friends ”: 

“Sometimes I stand crushed and rather stifled 


in the lifts of the city tube 
astonished at the numbers of ‘ dead * men and 
women who surround me. They are not ugly. 
Their expression is not bad. It is simply un- 
emotional, flat. Their faces simply say, * Clapham 
—Bank, -Bank—Clapham,’ every day of their 
lives. Their tragedy, too, is not that they are 
suffocated, but simp'y they are commonplace and 
content. I wonder whether they have ever felt 
the call of the wilds, been goaded to flight by 
the coming of spring, ever loved not wisely but 
too well, been dammed and risen again from 
Hell’s mount of ashes.” 


stations, I am 


Often I used to wonder why so many 
women were narrow and prejudiced in their 
views—limited in their outlook. It seemed 
almost impossible to get them to look over 
their garden wall—metaphorically speaking 

away to the horizon beyond. 

No. They were too absorbed bending over 
the weeds: struggling, tugging, twisting, 
wondering why such troublesome things ever 
came to annoy them, while all the time they 
were unconscious of 
beyond. 


the gorgeous view 

How much wiser it would be to ignore 
these trifling things—let the harmless dande- 
lions grow apace—and take a ramble in the 
woods, and let the beauties of Nature 
our ruffled spirits 

Elizabeth B. Browning had discovered the 
healing power of Nature when she wrote: 


soothe 


“ The little cares 
yesterday, 


that fretted me, I lost 


them 

Among the clover-scented grass, among 
new-mown hay. 

Amid the husking of the corn, wher: 
poppies nod, 

Where bad thoughts die and good 
out in the 


the 
drowsing 


are born, 
fields with God, 


When the war came, these same women 
left their homes and everything connected 
with the narrow groove. They had a chance 
to live a bigger life. And sp!«endidly they 
lived it. . They outgrew the conservative 
spirit and petty intolerances. They proved 
to a sceptical world that, given the oppor- 
tunity, they could be just as daring, as 
courageous, as broadminded as men. 

But now there a tendency 
to revert to the same old unsatisfactory way 
again. The mind must work on some- 
thing, and if it has not big interests, then 
it fastens on to little the 
process dwarfs and becomes weakened, in- 
stead of developing. 

Women who find life dull and objectless 
since their war activities have ceased would 
be wise to help in some big benevolent 
which will give for their 
affections and for their natural unselfishness 
Welfare work calls to all who the 
leisure—a_ splendid field of opportunity 
awaits all those who love children. There 
are thousands of poor little mites in squalid 
the un- 
They are 
To help to make 
of their country—could there be 
than this? 


seems to be 


ones—and in 


scheme, scope 


have 


homes, who might be 
fate of parents. 
I-ngland’s future citizens. 
them worthy 


saved from 


happy their 


nobler work 


The Leisure-less House-mother 
The 


ditticult 


finds it most 
free time is the house- 
mother, especially in these democratic days 
when the one-time faithful Mary Jane has 
forsaken her rightful career, and is skittishly 
flying round having 


woman who really 


to have any 


—intent on good 


time.” 
With several children to look after, and 
the housework and cooking to do as well, 


is it any wonder that at the end of the day 


the house-mother feels quite fagged out, 
and wonders if she will ever be anything 
but a domestic drudge! 

Now it. is this woman above all who 
hould regard the new leisure as especially 
hers. 

She must seize it. She has every right to 
it. But to secure it will need much deter- 


mination and strength of will. It is well 
worth the battle. 
Let her once and for all clearly 


the fact that the 


rec ognize 


work never will be done 


“where tiny feet are pattering in and out, and 


12 


chubby little hands are always in mischief! 
that ovly the 


She must resolve absolutely 
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necessary work in the house is to be done. 
All the fancy frills of housekeeping, which 
wear out so many women’s nerves, must be 
totally ignored. 

When her sturdy little flock are tucked 
into their cots and wafted away to dream- 
land, then she must take an hour or two 
off duty. This time must be absolutely hers, 
in which she can read, write, paint, draw, 
play the piano, or sing—just as the fancy 
takes her. This will so rest and refresh her 
mind, that she will get through her duties 
much more cheerfully and efficiently each 
day, and will see more clearly how to 
eliminate all muddling methods. 

Then, too, she will be helping to keep 
her mental equipment in good working 
order, so that she will be a real companion 
to her children when they grow up, and not 
merely a_ kindly 
old thing to be 
patronized indul 
gently by them as 
“Poor mother! She 
doesn’t know any 
thing!” 


Mental Work 
Improves the 
Appearance 
There was a time 

when intellectual 

women were sup 
posed to be ugly 
and frumpish! 

Now all those 

stupid ideas have 

proved to be false. 

It may be that in 

early Victorian 

days the new ly 
emanc) p ated 
woman went to an 
extreme—as all 
zealots do—and in 

her anxiety to im- 

press everyone with 

her higher thought 
aloofnes Ss, and 
ultra - braininess, 
affected an utter in- 
difference to dress! 

Nowadays 


al 
clever 


Woman is 
Not above enjoy ing 
pretty Clothes, and 


The Top of 
she does not scorn 


the Hill 
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to make the most of her appearance, so 
that she is generally as smart and well 
turned out as her more frivolous sister. 

But a merely pretty face fails to attract 
one for long if there is no interest—no 
personality behind it. This is the reason 
so many beautiful women get a passée 
“has-been” look. Had they cultivated their 
brains, and not relied so much ov their 
loveliness, their beauty would have taken on 
an added charm with the vears. 

Nearly all modern scientists agree on this 
point—namely, that intellectual development 
improves the appearance. Some, indeed, go 
farther, and say that it tends to a continual 
vouthfulness, 

Writing on the emancipation of the in- 
telligence of women, in a French magazine, 
Monsieur Jean Fintot says: 


“Physical beauty in 
women is being super- 
seceded by intellectual 
beauty, which is more 
potent lasting. 
The years of their 
yeauty and charm are 

igthened, Youth is 


gaining on old age. 


People are more vigor- 
ous mentally and live 


longer. Women dk 
not fade as in earlier 
times, 


“Women are now 
loved, not for their 
physical charms, but 
for their qualities of 
intellect and soul, 
and their spirit of in- 
Women 
are now. allowed to 
work and act, there- 
fore they do not lose 
their charms. Their in- 
terests are awakened, 
therefore the mind 
and body does not 
wear itself out with 


dk pe ndence. 


useless fret and 
worry. It is beauty 
of soul makes the 
beauty — of human 


beings. Women = ar 
now more intelligent 
and interesting, there- 
fore men are happier. 
The women of levters, 
the women artists, 
and the women social 
workers, nearly al- 
Wavs enjoy prolonged 
vouth. This is owing 
to the emancipation 
Hong trelea of the intelligence of 
women, 
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The Unrecognized Talented Ones 


Most of us have a secret conviction that 
we possess some special talent—are gifted 
in some remarkable way . .. if only we 
had had a chance! For lack of opportunity 
our remarkable gifts are buried. The world 
has lost a genius. Not our fault, but the 
world’s; for not recognizing our talents— 
for not giving us a chance. 

I was very much impressed with this fact 
when, as a graphologist on a_ provincial 
paper, numberless letters passed through 
my hands for character delineation. 

A large proportion of those who wrote to 
me—both men and women—expressed great 
regret that they had not taken up a different 
career. They felt their talents were wasted. 
They were dissatisfied . . . indeed, many of 
them were most unhappy in their work. 
They knew they were meant for something 
higher and better. But now, alas, it was 
too late! 


If—On!w—! 


“Tf only I had had a chance!” This was 
the burden of the majority of letters. Other 
people were to blame . their parents ... 
their teachers... their employers... 
everyone—but themselves ! 

It may be that this is a universal discon- 
tent, but it points to weakness of character— 
and it wastes one’s mental powers. 

One always imagines that one would be 
much happier in another body’s shoes. But 
once squeeze into those same delectable 
shoes, and we quickly discover where they 
pinch! 

Those who saw that delightfully whimsical 
play of Barrie’s, Dear Brutus, had a clear 
illustration of what would happen if we 
each got a second chance and lived our 
life under different circumstances. The 
result would be pretty much the same, for, 
as the title of the play implies; 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is in ourselves, 
and not our stars, that we are underlings,” 


When Opportynity Comes Knocking 

For all the dissatisfied folk the new 
leisure comes as a glorious opportunity, 
Here is the time to develop our talents— 
to prepare for that career in which we are 
sure we shall shine, like some rediant star 
on a dark night. 

Discontent is not a drawback if it arouses 
us to try and win our ambition, [ ¢o fut 
refer to that unworthy ambition which is 
merely greed of wealth, and which changes 
men into human machines for turning cut 
bank-notes. I refer to that higher ambition 
—not merely utilitarian. Oh, no; but the 
desire to use our gifts, whatever they may 
be, to cultivate our minds, to develop 
mentally and morally. 

Those individuals who confided in me 
about their talents were probably right 
‘They may have possessed some special gift, 
but the mistake they made was in bemoan- 
ing their fate, instead of setting to work 
and digging and delving in the gold mine 
of their brain, until they had produced the 
gem... and polished it up, until it shone 
forth in all its dazzling beauty, Map outa 
course for your leisure hours, and stick to it. 
It is method, order and tireless unflagging 
industry which will help you to develop 
your resources, and lift you into a higher 
plane altogether. 

And although the habit of concentrated 
study ought to be firmly established, and the 
love of reading cultivated for its own sake— 
for the sheer joy of it—still, you never know 
when opportunity will knock at your door 


. and the longed-for chance will come at 
last! 

What delight it will be if you are well 
equipped and ready to fill the position with 
honour! 
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An Occasional 
Greyhound 


“ HIS,” said Sybil Meredith to herself, 
as she stooped and picked up the 
hare, “is altogether maddening.” 

She might have put it more vigorously 
without exaggeration. It is strange enough 
to find a full-grown hare lying dead on your 
doorstep once, but when the same thing 
happens on four consecutive days the 

This, like 

was a fine big hare, well 

grown and abundantly nourished, and as 
with the others there was no wound to show 
how it had come to that its 
back was broken. She took it in and was 
still staring at it, with a little frown above 
her splendid eyes, when the door opened 
again and Mrs. Burrage, the competent 

widow of fifty who did two hours’ work a 

day in the cotlage, came bustling in, 

“Here is another Mrs. Burrage,” 
said Sybil hopelessly. “Can't you think of 
anything to explain it?” 


strangeness becomes oppressive. 
the other three, 


die, except 


hare, 


The woman came torward, looking, not at 
the hare, but with a rather grim smile, at 
the girl, 
habit of 
characteristics 


apprec late, 


Bobbed hair, reckless jumpers, a 
roaming th alone 


which she did not 


country were 


CNA tly 


“T should say as you oucht to be the one 
to say what it means, miss,” she said. 
looked up, 


“What on carth do you mean?” she 
wanted to-catch hares, 
do vou suppose I know how to And Im 
sick of the sight of the m, anyway.” 

“Young men will act foolish, 
answered. “Stand 


is to 
come of 


asked. “Even if [ 


the Woman 
don't 


bring to 
mind who must have put it there?” 


reason hai Cs 


themselves. Can't you 
For a moment the girl looked at her. “In 
this part of the world,” she said at last, 
“there are just three people whom | know 
to speak to besides yourself. There is the 
postman, Mrs. Hawkins at the shop, and 
Daddy Timms at the Lion Hotel. Now, 
Which of those three do you accuse of giving 
me a hare every morning ?” 
“There’s a likely lot of young  fellers 
about,” said Mrs. Burrage stubbornly, “and 


The Story of a Gamekeeper 
and a Poacher 


By Harold Lake 


no one can say but what you are one to 
take the eye, miss.” 

There were no reservations about Sybil’s 
laugh. “So you want me to believe,” she 
said, “that some poor shy young man is 
going to drop a hare on my doorstep every 
night and run away without giving me time 
to say ‘thank you’? Oh, Mrs. Burrage, you 
will have to think of something better than 
that. Being shy went out of fashion years 
ago, and so tar as I have seen no one under 
sixty has even looked at me since I came 
here.” 

“They do say there’s one of the gentry 
gone to be keeper at the Hall,” said Mrs. 
Surrage, quite unmoved. “It’s the first ever 
I heard of the gentry setting up game-keep- 
ing, but there it is, and he’d have more 
chance of getting at hares and nothing said 
than anyone else hereabouts.” 

This time Sybil did not laugh. She might 
not know much about country ways, but the 
born gossip is the same everywhere. 

“Look here, Mrs. Burrage, I won't have 
that,” she said firmly. “I have never seen 
or heard of this keeper, and he can’t know 
anything about me, and I won't have you 
inventing about his bringing me 
It’s the most ridiculous thing ever 
heard of.” 

“And then,” as Mrs. Burrage said later 
when she was telling the story at the back 
door of her neighbour, Mrs. Jessop, “there 
comes a knock at the door, and when I 


stories 


hares. 


opens it there stands the squire’s fine new 
keeper, and when my lady sees him she 
red as a turkey cock, not two 
minutes after telling me she had never set 
eyes on him, and I should like to know 


what you are going to make of that, any- 


goes as 


Way? 

For once in a way Mrs, Burrage described 
exactly what happened. The door opened 
and tall figure wearing a 
weather-beaten Norfolk suit. The girl, who 
still stood by the tabie on which the hare 
was in full view of the 


revealed a 


new-comer, 


was 
startled out of her usual self-possession, and 
blushed vividly, but no more vividly than 


THE QUIVER 


did the man. And for the space of five 
seconds there was silence. Then: 

“Did you wish to see Mrs. Burrage, Cap- 
tain Rush?” asked Sybil frostily. 

At the words his grey eyes twinkled. 

“I’m afraid I had never heard of Mrs. 
Burrage before,” he said. “But if you can 


said briefly. “Last night I saw a greyhound 
course and capture a hare in some fields 
about half a mile away. I was too far off 
to do anything, but I saw that the dog came 
in. the direction of this cottage. There is 
no other house near here, and I am bound 
to ask you if you possess such a dog?” 

“T have no such dog,” she answered. “Is 
there anything else you wish to know? | 
am busy this morning.” 

He hesitated. It was a thoroughly awk- 


*** Young men will act foolish,’ the woman answered. rawn by 


‘Stands to reason hares don’t come of themselves —p. 715 


produce her and she is a friend of yours, 
I’d love to see her.” 

“This is Mrs. Burrage,” said Sybil in the 
same frozen fashion. “If you have any 
thing to discuss with her, please do so.” She 
turned as if to leave the room, but the man 
spoke sharply. 


“One moment, please, Miss Meredith. 1 


have business with the tenant of this cot- 
tage. Should I address myself to Mrs. Bur- 
rage or to you?” 

She turned at the door. “I am _ the 


tenant,” she said. “But I cannot imagine 
what possible business you can have with 
me.” 


he 


“IT am the head keeper of this estate 


John Cumpbell 


ward business, and he was not enjoying it. 


which 


But there on the table was the hare, 


the yirl had altogether forgotten. 

“] should be glad if you would tell me 
where you bought this hare,” he said, and 
this time she flushed with downright anger. 


“Am I to understand that gamekeepers 
are privileged to interfere with my _ house- 
keeping ?” she asked. 

He made a little grimace, as one who 


endured a dear but petulant child, 
“There is no thought of interference,” he 
explained patiently. “I have simply asked 
you for some information which would help 
me in carrying out my duty. Poachers have 


been a great nuisance lately. It might very 
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AN OCCASIONAL GREYHOUND 


easily happen that—without knowing any- 
thing about it—you might in buying that 
hare have been purchasing stolen goods.” 

“If you must know,” she said furiously, 
“] did not buy that hare. 1 found it lying 
outside my back door this morning, as I 
found three others on the three mornings 
before. How they came there, or who put 
them there, I have not the faintest idea. 
And now perhaps you will allow me to get 
on with my work?” 

But he sat on the edge of the table and 
rested the butt of his gun on the ground, 
and looked at her curiously. In the back- 
ground Mrs. Burrage was giving thanks to 
her tribal gods for the luck that had come 
her way. 

“Tm 
rather 


accept your account 


that this is 
said. “Naturally I 
of it, but you must 
realize that it is a wildly improbable story. 
Hares come under the Game Acts, and there 
are heavy penalties for obtaining them un- 
lawfully. 


afraid don't see 


scl ious,” he 


you 


There must be some explanation 
of this extraordinary business, and for your 
own sake we must endeavour to get to the 
bottom of it.” 

“We?” There was cool scorn in the ques- 
tion. “Really, I do not see what it has to 
do with me. Someone has taken to giving 
me a great many more hares than any one 
person could ever eat, and that is all I 
know about it. I am still trying to get 
through the first of them. Mrs. Burrage 
had the second. The third is in my larder, 
and this is the fourth. I shall probably sell 
them,” 

“You can’t. 
cept a 


No one can sell a hare ex- 


licensed sportsman or a 


licensed 
game-dealer, and you are neither. If you 
try to sell them you will simply make mat- 
ters worse than they are now.” 

And all the time his eyes were rejoicing, 
with pain, in every touch of her remem- 
bered loveliness.) 


“How ridiculous!” shx exclaimed. “You 
will 


will be telling me next that I ought to have 
lett them on mv doorst p.” 


“I'm not quite clear about that,” he an- 


, “but at least it is vour 
cuty to do all that you can to find out how 


they came there, 
3” 
kind ? 


swered seriously; 


Have you no idea of any 


‘IT have told you that I know nothing 


a it. And since vou are so concerned 
‘out them I think it is your place to find 
Ol arp 

it where they come from, It is nothing 


to do with me, 
1409 


Mrs. 


Burrage, there is a 


lot of washing up to be done. Good morn- 
ing, Captain Rush.” 

“Fair ordered him out, she did,” Mrs. 
Burrage used to say in her celebrated his- 
tory of the morning’s events, “and 
smiling sideways as you might say. 
a proper Tartar and no error 

3ut Rush had not left the door, before 
whose threshold the girl stood, when a large 


him 
She’s 


find indeterminate dog came bounding up. 

“This is my dog,” she observed as icily 
“WTe is the only dog I have, the 
only one I have ever seen near here. I 
suppose you will not suggest that he is the 
greyhound you saw?” 

“No,” said the man with a smile as he 
looked at the big, creature, a 
should hardly like to be asked to say what 
he was. Not in one word anyhow. Mostly 
a collie, I suppose?” 

“T have always preferred mongrels to 
thoroughbreds,” she said _ it 
But the man’s face gave no sign 
that the shot had gone home. He merely 
lifted his wreck of a hat and walked down 
the garden path, head erect and shoulders 
back, a very gallant figure in his disrepu- 
table clothes. 


as evcr, 


shaggy 


said, 
savagely. 


<se 


“This has got 
Gerald 


he sat down to his solitary meal in the tiny 


to be worked out,” said 
Rush to himself that evening as 


cottage which was his home. “It is quite 
certain must come from 
my land, and they didn’t drop dead on her 
doorstep. If I don’t get to the bottom of 


those hares have 


it the blessed child will be in trouble soon, 
and so shall I. Oh, Sybil, Sybil, what a 
mug I was! And what a pertinacious little 
hater you are, you darling!” 

It was the simplest of stories—just a case 
of a man who kissed the right girl at the 
time. Those rapid days in 
France, and Jerry Rush had made his great 
mistake in all honour and good faith. But 
Sybil had not been—educated. With blaz- 
ing eyes and scarlet cheeks she had told him 
a variety of things which hitherto he had 
not seen reason to believe about himself, 


wrong were 


and had whirled the big Staff car away at a 
speed for which there was no justification. 
And that was all. 

Or so she had thought. But when he had 
found himself still alive at the end of the 
war he had made up his mind that a second 
instalment of the story was indicated, and 
in his own good time he would have set 
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about opening it. For the present he was a 
gamekeeper, and the standing luck of the 
British Army had brought them together in 
one parish. And in spite of the raging 
hunger of his heart he was whistling a 
cheery little tune as he left his cottage 
shortly after ten that night. 

Sybil’s small home stood well back from 
a narrow lane in a little bay of the woods. 
Opposite its gate was a dense copse, and 
there he had determined to wait and watch. 
His theories of the coming of the hares 
were not unlike those of Mrs. Burrage. It 
seemed plain to him that they must have 
been brought by one of the local poachers 
who chose this method of introducing him- 
self to the girl, and the thought gave a new 
attractiveness to his vigil. It would be 
some small consolation to deal with the man 
who had dared to lift his eyes to her and 
to thrust his attentions upon her. 

If hares had been brought on four con- 
secutive nights there was at least a chance 
that the performance might be repeated to- 
night. If it was not, then he would watch 
every night till the mystery was solved. He 
settled himself in a sheltered corner, pre- 
pared to wait until dawn if that should be 
necessary. 

But he had not been in his place ten 
minutes when the door of the little house 
opened, and by the light of the unclouded 
moon he saw Sybil herself come down the 
path, through the gate and towards his 
hiding-place. 

Almost he rose, believing that she had 
secn him and had come to object to his 
presence, but another idea suggested itself, 
and he waited. A minute later the girl had 
vanished into the undergrowth within half 
a dozen yards of him, and he was grinning 
with delighted approval. 

“That’s the spirit,” he said to himself, 
“but won’t you hate it by the time you've 
had an hour of it! Bet you five bob you 
don’t stick it till midnight.” 

An hour and a half later he took out his 
money and put two half-crowns into a 
pocket by themselves. The clock of the 
church two miles away had announced mid- 
night, and he had added something to 
his knowledge of the girl. Night watch- 
ing is a thoroughly beastly business, and 
even though the weather may be fine, Feb- 
ruary is a chilly month. But in all that 
time there had been no sound from the spot 
where she had vanished. 

And it must have been worse for her than 


for him. She had had no long experience 
of this kind of thing to develop the 
endurance which in time becomes sincere 
indifference to discomfort. She could not 
have that deep knowledge of the wavs of 
the countryside which made for him one 
long story out of all the little noises of the 
night. And then, while he was still marvel- 
ling at her, and while the praise of her 
was swelling in his heart, there came a 
swift pattering of feet down the lane, and 
he leaned forward cagerly. 

There came in sight through the mottled 
shadows of the lane a long-legged, slender 
form, the head held high, an unmistakable 
burden carried in the mouth. 

Trotting swiftly, the greyhound slipped 
through a gap in the hedge and vanished in 
the garden, while he stood, with his gun 
thrown forward, hesitating. To shoot a dog 
is too hard a thing for a man to do who 
has loved dogs all his life. 

But his movement had betrayed him. A 
moment later the girl was in the road and 
coming towards him. He stepped out and 
faced her. 

“You!” She was plainly startled, and 
she had forgotten to be frigid. Indeed, in 
her tone there was a note that was almost 
of welcome. He spoke quietly. 

“T have been watching too,” he said. 
“You saw the dog, didn't you?” 

I think I was almost 
asleep, and it was sc quick.” 


“T saw something. 


“Tt was a greyhound, and I’m pretty sure 
it was the one I saw last night. It was 
carrying a hare too. We had better see 
what has happened.” 

Without waiting for a reply he opened 
the gate and waited for her to pass through. 
She led the way quickly to the back door, 
and there on the step lay the hare. He 
picked it up. 

“Still warm,” he commented, holding it 
out to her. “That dog must have brought 
it straight here.” 

“What does it mean?” she asked. “ You 
said it was a greyhound, didn’t you?” 

“Tt was. Are you certain you have never 
seen one about here ? 

“Never.” The white wonder of the night 
seemed to have stilled her. She spoke with- 
out a trace of the bitterns ot the morning 
poken toa friend. 
“There is only my old Bob. You saw him 
this morning. He isn’t a bit like a grey- 
hound, is he?” 

Jerry Rush laughed. 


spoke as she might have 


“It would be hard 
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AN OCCASIONAL GREYHOUND 


‘She nodded ever so slightly, the great 
eyes still fixed on his grave face’’—p, 720 


to find anything more unlike a greyhound,” 
he admitted. “By the way, where is he? 

t's funny he did not bark when the other 
dog came round,” 

“IT expect he is in his kennel. I never 
chain him up. Bob! Bob!” 

She turned and called softly. A moment 
later the big shaggy beast came leaping into 
the light, and she stooped to stroke him. 

“Why she cried. 
Winging wet !” 

“Wet?” He stooped quickly and laid a 
hand on the dog’s back. Then he. stood 
back and stared at him for a ninute, scan 
hing every line of his figure. And then he 
put his head back and laughed till the girl 
spoke impatiently, 

“When you have finished making that 
Ndiculous noise,” she said, “vou might tell 


“He's wet: just 


Drawn by 
John Campbell! 


me what you are laughing at. I can’t see 
anything funny.” 

He pulled himself together quickly. “I’m 
sorry,” he said, “but you will see the joke in 
a minute.” He paused. “Look here,” he 
“I want to make a bargain. 
I've solved this mystery, but before I tell 
you about it will you listen to me for five 
minutes 7” 

Instantly she hardened. 
mean?” she asked. 
to listen to?” 

“To the case for the defence. You would 
not let me say a word on that night in 
France. You returned my letter without 
opening it. You would not see me, and 
this morning you treated me as if I was 
something worse than mud. Well, I want 
to talk now. Will you listen?” 


said at last. 


“What do you 
“What do you want me 
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She tossed back the hair from her eyes 
and stood looking at him, and the set of her 
mouth was uncompromising. 

“What have you to say? 
last. 

“Just this,” he said steadily. “That night 
when—when I kissed you, I was on my way 
back to the hottest part of the line. There 
did not seem a chance that I should come 
through. I admit that, as time goes in an 
ordinary way, I had only known you for 
three hours, but I had been catching 
glimpses of you for a long time before that 
—and I remembered one of them. 
Then there came that evening. You may 
remember that we talked quite a lot?” 

She nodded ever so slightly, the great 
eyes still fixed on his grave face. 

“It may sound absurd,” he went on, still 
in that calm, impersona! fashion, “but I 
loved you—loved you as a man of my 
muster can only love once. It seemed to 
me that in those three hours we had come 
together—and I had to go. I told myself 
that I would have something to take with 
me, for it was not likely that T should ever 
see you again. I kissed you for hail and 
farewell because I had found my woman, 
and she had come too late. ‘That is all.” 

The girl had moved out of the full light 
of the moon into the shadow 


she said at 


every 


of the *house. 
Dimly he could see the outline of her face 
and the hands clasped together before her. 
Suddenly she turned and bowed her head on 
her arm against the framework of her door. 
In a moment he was beside her. 

“What is it?’ 


he asked gently. 
what is it?” 


“Oh, 
She flung round and faced 
him, and even in that light he saw that her 
cheeks were wet with tears. 

“T didn’t know,” she said wildly. “1 
hadn't been kissed, you know. At first 1 
thought you took me for one of those things 
that expect every man to kiss them, and | 


hated you. Then you went, and I knew 
what you were going to and I hated myself. 
That’s why I sent back your letter. J 


wanted you to forget that there was such 
beast as me, 


a 
And you came this morning 
and I could have died with shame.” 
He laughed then, as a man may laugh 
who sees at the end of perilous journevine 
the lights of his dear home. 
“Since you've given up hating me, hadn't 
you better start loving me?” he asked. 
“T’ve been loving you for a long time, and 
I’m not going to stop—ever.” 
“But how can 1 start loving 


you when 


i’ve been loving you all the time?” sh 
returned, 

It might have been half an hour late 
when they observed that Bob was s amper- 
ing round the garden in an 
deavour to get warm. 

“Vou going to 
minded him, “about the dog, you know, 
and why you laughed.” 

“Oh, Lord, yes! I'd forgotten. 
got a pump here, haven't you? 
hound of yours along.” 


earmest en- 


were tell me,” she re- 


You'vi 
Bring that 


“But vou're not going to pump on him? 


Hell catch his death of cold.” 

“Oh, no. He is used to getting wet. He 
likes it. Come along.” 

So she brought the dog and he pumped. 


And as the 
melted 


water poured over him, the 

The great ruff lay 
dawn, the shaggy hair clung to the flanks. 
Before them stood a creditable likeness of a 
greyhound, 

“But, Jerry, what does it mean?” she 
gasped. “What have you done to him? 
You’ve washed him into another dog!” 

“But isn’t it simple?” he asked joyfully 
“Tle’s plainly a cross between a greyhound 
and a collie, only you can’t see it when h 
is dry. I’d bet something handsome that he 
belonged to a poacher once, and that he 
was taught to dip himself before he went 
hunting, because no one who saw him in the 


collie away. 


day would dream of connecting the two 
dogs.” 

“You'd win your bet,” she 
“He did belong to a poacher, 
him to me 
shoot him.” 

“Talking of bets”’—he 


por kets 


said ruefully. 
and he gave 
because they were going 


was searching his 
brought out the two half- 
“you earned this thoroughly.” 

When he had explained she stood looking 
at the coms, 


and 
crowns 


‘I know,” she said at last. “They will 


have to be made into a plate for Bob's new 
collar—presently,” 

“How long does it take to get a spe ial 
licence have a dog with his 


gifts live anywhere but at the 


We can't 


camekeeper §, 


vou know. I’m horrid poor, Sybil. Thats 
why I hadn't come hunting you_ before. 
Mind:” 


“T always meant to marry a gamekeepet: 
Come in, and if the fire isn’t out Ul make 


us some festival tea. Oh, my dear, my 
” 


dear! 
Mrs. trving to gress what 
the middle of thei- story was like 


Burrage is sti! 
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LL over this radiant island of ours, 
from bleak Caithness to brimming 
Devon, in every village, almost in 

every hamlet that bears a 
the humble hunter. 
ances he is not always the type oO 
dividual we envy, for i 
alas! which shuns life’s prescribed path- 
Ways, and as a rule he is not too liberally 
endowed with the world’s material 
General 


he bestows upon himself the 


elastic title of vermin killer and 


per. Often h naked toes 
through his boot alwavs hi lac ket 1 sus 


piciously baggy at the pockets, a 


about his neck he wears a worsted scarf of 
me Obscure shade. 

I have said that his tvpe shuns life’ 
prescribed pathways; some 


nore bluntly and say that hi type hates 


WOrk, 


It mav he 0 lt mv own 
choice lay in breaking stones or wielding a 


spade or loading manure, I also should hate 
Work. Many eminently successful men 
frankly confess that they hate work, and 
work is truly interesting The work 
tthe humble labourer is done for a living, 
Rot as a rule for any real love of its mono- 
tonous drudeery 

It is easy enouvh for us whose lot cast 


the 


MORTIMER BATIEN 


in gentler mould to criti- 
cize those of life’s humble 
‘Lhere 
. are many idlers quite high 
up in the world—I know 
several — because, 


pathways as idiers. 


given 
those fortunes which per- 
mit a certain amount of 
lassitude in life, it is 
easier for a man to find 
his level. The idler is 
bent; he is 
some 


usually one of 


generally 


some strong 
unusual 
thoroughly well educated and 
has a litthe money he is able to discover his 


highly gifted in 
way. If he is 
particular talents and to put them to good 
use, He is then no longer an idler; he may, 
indeed, become one of the most pushful and 
chergetic spirits in his own peculiar line. 

With the born poor it is different. The 
pauper may be a pauper because he has 
1ad no opportunity of discovering his own 


latent gifts. His education was of the 


crudest. He left school when he was still a 
faced at once with the problem of 
earning a living. It did not take him lone 
that he hated work—such work as 
Perhaps in his mind there 
red a vague notion that life held some- 
thine higher and better for him; but how 
could he 
what latent talents were his, or guessin 
how could he carry them into effect? 

I do not mean to infer that the poor man 
cannot rise, which would be obviously un- 
true and manifestly unfair, yet there Is no 
doubt that of the one poor man in a thou- 
and that does rise, ten others as equally 
eifted as himself sink through lack of a 
fair chance thei guts, tar {rom being of 


anv woridlv value to them, merely rende) 
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ing them unfit for the common drudgery of 
the lot to which they are born; and I| stand 
steadfast in the belief thai tne greatest of 
the world’s geniuses might be found poorer 
than the poor, doing life’s odd jobs or 
doing no jobs at all—the world’s utter 
derelicts, percolating through the sinks of 
the slums, or scratching together a living 
between rough beds and tap-rooms. 

As an example, one of the most notorious 
idlers in my own country, a man who has 
never been known to do an honest day’s 
work and is never sober while there 1s 
money in his pockets, spends his life 
wandering about the hills with an old fiddle 
representing his stock-in-trade. He is the 
jester of the range, and goes from one 
isolated farm to another, ‘‘ hawking his 
merriment.’’ This man composes his own 
songs, words and music, and the one-part 
plays which he acts, and many ot them ere 
clever in the extreme, touching the home 


lives of the simple folk for , 
whom they are sung and ' 
played. Had this man been 


educated to the one and only 
part for which life has fitted 


** Spends his life wandering about 
the hills with an old fiddle” 


him, where might he stand to-day among 
the bards or play-writers of our land? 
Another genius I knew could neither read 
nor write, and he eked out the humblest of 
humble livings by earth stopping for the 
hunt and rabbit trapping for the farmers. 
But he was famous for miles around as a 
humorist, and it is a fact that one or two 
of his jokes actually found their way into 


Orawn by 


Punch. During the grouse-shooting season, 
when he worked as a beater, it was cus 
tomary for the gentlemen to send for him 
at lunch time in order to hear his humorous 
summing up of the morning’s sport; and in 
this way he has proved the jester of 
Royalty. 

So much then by way of apology, if any 
needed from me, for the humble 
hunter who often conforms to so few of 
society’s most elementary rules. Often we 
see him as the product of rough beds and 
tap-rooms, but we need to remember that 
he might have.been a poet or perhaps high 
among the world’s great sportsmen had life 
designed a different beginning for him. 
The meeting of his ways came, and he took 
his choice. He had to sink somewhere, and 
he chose his own sinking. Several doors 
were open to him, and he took the one 
which led to the things he loved, the things 
that were nearest to his own heart—the 

open door to the great outdoors, 


were 


as I, gentle reader, chose 
take it years ago. And perhaps 
my sympathies are so_ kindly 


with the humble hunter because 
I myself might to-day be a rat 
and rabbit trapper had not the 
gentle fates designed otherwise. 
At ail events I know that the 
cities were as impossible for me 
as were those “honest labours” 
from which our humble hunter 
has risen or fallen, and at any 
rate his choice was of things 
which are very near to God. 


Il 
NE golden May morning 
i one of life’s idlers— 
for this was before the 
war—was idling down at the 
trout pool below Bethman’s barn 
when a footstep on the green 


sward behind me caused me to 

Harry Rountree } 
look round. It was my old 

friend Mark, who called him- 

self “the carth stopper.” I always loved 

to meet Mark at the river-side, for | 
fancy that each of us recognized in the 


Mark had always 


So long as I sup 


other a kindred spirit. 
time to talk—so had I. 
plied the tobacco he would talk indefinitely, 
and our draw a little close! 
as one of the 
he who, night 


souls would 
I remember him 


closest friends I ever had 


together. 
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oved 


after night at 
holiday times, in 
the still sma’ 
hours, would rap 
at my window 
and plead a drink 
—‘Jus’ one, sir, 
for ‘struth my 
thirst is that of a 
devil!” But that 
does not seem to 
matter much when 
I think of him as 
last I saw him— 
one of my own 
bovs, smiling 
grimly under the 
sacred halo of a 
shrapnel he:met 
as they took him 
back from the 
Line: 
they’ve got me, sir, but I guess you'll be 
even with them before the day’s out!” We 
were—such the price and such the recom- 


pense, but how different those two worlds— 
the one in which I won Mark’s friendship 
and the one in which I saw it pass from my 
existence, 

So, that May morning, we sat side by side 
on the bank of the stream we Both loved, 
while a wren “churred”’ at us from the 
fibrous roots of the undermined bank near 
by. 

“Fish aren’t doing much, I guess, sir! ” 
remarked Mark, after lighting his pipe. 

“Not much,” I answered. “ It needs a 
good rainfall to clear the atmosphere. 

Mark stooped forward and pointed £0: a 
gteen-winged fly 
wand near. There 


” 


crawling up a_ willow 
were thousands of those 
creeping about that single bush. 
kicked it, and they rose from it like 


to settle all over our clothing 


smoke 


“Fish never take while that flv. is 
about,” said Mark in his quiet voice, which 
vs somehow reminded me of the musik 

of the river, “Them flies taste bitte: 
bitter as gall!’ he added. “ They seem to 


put the fish off their feed. One 


) . . 
as wel] throw one’s hat in the water as try 


migh 


) catch fish after dusk when they are 
about 

f+ ” 

> After dusk! IT echoed. I looked at 
4im and smiled He too smiled a trifle 
Wryy. “ You give yourself away, Mark,” 
I said. “I'm not fishing after dusk! 1 
oft 


ten wonders d how vou obtained vour 


*** Fish aren’t doing much, I guess, sir!’ 
remarked Mark, alter 


Crawn by 
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lighting his pipe’”’ 


knowledge about fishing. 
all after dusk? 

Mark flung out his ragged arms ag 
though to embrace the green-belted hills 
with 


Do you learn it 


their blue summits about which the 
May gossamer hung. All! ’’ he answered 
Sir—wouldn’t you? If you 
couldn’t fish at all except when no one’s 
looking—would you give it up?” 

I thought a moment. “TI 
Mark,” I answered, 
country God gave us. 


simply. 


couldn’t, 
“unless I left this 

Why, every corner 
of this old river of ours is fragrant with 
angling memories.”’ 

He nodded gravely. “ And to me too, 
added. 
spat voluminously. 
after dusk!” 

For a while we were silent. 


sir,’”’ he He paused a moment and 


**'Yes, every corner— 
A dipper 
flew by screaming, perched on an emerald 
boulder, and sang a tipsy little song, then 
plunged head-foremost into the boiling 
surf, 


Autumn’s 
sently, 


my time,’’ 
“when the 


said Mark pre- 
salmon begin to run. 
Mon, many's the time that I’ve taken more 
salmon than I could lift out of this very 
pool by which we sit!” 

His eyes shone—so did mine, It was my 
pool, but the salmon come from the sea. 
“With a snickle?’’ I asked ‘helplessly. 

He nodded. Using a snickle may be a 
poaching game, but the skill required to 
lift more than one can carry”? 
must be It was one of those 
Mark as a_ natural 


salmon 
considerable. 


arts which came to 
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* Armed with a split hazel wand and a tin box he would 


i unk or sober? 
stroll about looking for the moles’ underground runs I'm drunk o1 ver? W 
do hurt by getting drunk? 


heritage, but which you or I might strive 
for fruitless years to attain. 

** Mark,” I asked presently, f how much 
are you getting now for moles? ” 

“One penny per mole,’’ he answered. 

“And how many moles per day do you 
kill?” 

“From six to sixty. 
rule.”’ 


Nearer six as a 


‘And you never want for grub?” 

He smiled. ‘Never for grub,” he 
answered. ‘f The land’s full of 
sometimes I'm thirsty.” 

No, never for grub! Year in, vear out, 
Mark’s grub cost him nothing! He knew 
the country too well. There were salmon in 
the streams and red deer on the hill. His 
clothes cost 
from me 


him nothing. He got 
and from other 


fuel was on every 


them 
such fools. His 
side. He paid his rent 
by way of odd jobs for his landlord. He 
had no use for money except for 


Even his 


one 
thing—his curse, tobacco was 
borrowed 


** Mark,” I said, ‘ suppose you 


lived in a 
city. sober!” 


He chewed off a chunk of twist and 


You'd never be 


spat 


impatiently. “Tf I lived in 
a city,” he said vehemently, 
never want to be 
sober!” 

“Do you ever want to be 
sober as it is?” I asked. I 
knew him better than most 
men. There was no danger 
of my injuring his feelings; 
but now, as I looked into 
his keen grey eyes I saw 
that they were more pensive 
than usual. 

“At daybreak—often,” he 
answered, “Not often at 
dusk.” 

“It isn’t difficult to keep 
sober,” I pointed out. 

No,” he 
blame sight 
to get drunk. 
my trouble.” 

Another pause, and then 
“Vou never want to start 
again, Mark?” 


more difficult 
That's just 


answere< 


His eyes brightened. 
ve Why should 1?” he asked. 
“Who cares a straw whether 


I ain't married.’ 


“No, you old reprobate, but you ought 


to be! That might keep you sober, yo 
know.” 
He looked at me keenly now, then 


touched my shoulder. ‘ That’ 


where you 
make your mistake, bo 


hs he an wered, ang 


his voice 


was strangely serious. 
may have been a time when I wanted t 
marry the same as other 1, but I kne 


myself too well. Let them with a liking 
jobs do the marrying; it ain’ 


for the likes of me.’”’ 


for regular 

Then I remembered, and called myself 4 
ool. I remembered Rose Bethman, in th 
arm above, once Rose Newbolt, and the 
umours of a love 


f 


story that still connected 
ier name in the gossip of the 


valley with 
that of the 


man at mv side Rose was 4 
little faded now, or a trifle overblown. 
had many children. Mark, so 


aid, had been a fine, upstandin 


tradition 


n 
yr youtn | 


his day, but always a shiftless ne’er-do-well 
Thev had not married—Ré had married 
another. It was just as well, but now I 
wondered whether local tradition was true 
in all that it said. Was it because Rose had 


loved another that she had left Mark to go 


| 
ke 
=, 
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his own devil-may-care and heedless way, 
or had Mark made a sacrifice 
sacrifice, perhaps, that mortal 
make, because he knew himself ? 


the greatest 


mao can 


il 


YEAR or two many of 
humble hunters did well during the 
mole-catching season, which begins in 

November and ends in April. Ot 

moles are trapped the season through in 

order to get rid of them, but only during the 


ago these 


course, 


season above named are the skins ot any 
value, and during and succeeding the war 
mole skins fetched as much as £4 10s, per 


hundred, and earned as 
much as £3 per week while the season lasted, 
Normally the mole catcher is paid at the rate 
of one penny per mole, but if he be anything 


but an unhappy “professional” he works 


many a trappel 


mole catching purely as a side issue, tending 
his traps morning and evening on his way to 
and from his work. Scores of country men 
and boys took up mole catching during the 
period of high paid fox 


prices 


I kins, and 


made good money at it. But the boom is 
now ended—that is, the craze for moleskin 
Waistcoats in the U.S.A. has gone out. 


Though mole trapping, like all lines of 
standard of 


rudimentary 


a certain 
the most 
phase of the art of the vermin killer. 


and there 


trapping, requites 
skill, it is merely 
There 
pro- 
ravel by 


are here about the country 
fessional natar 
fessional mole exterminators, who 
train, or even, in lays, by motor-cycle, 
and who, having established reputations, 
earn an exceedingly 


ber one of these 


good living. I remem 
ted mv father’s 


bovhood. His 


father and grandfather had been well known 


men who vi 


estate once a year or sO in Mmy\ 


In the country before him, and from son to 
son the closely guarded secrets of thei 
trade was handed. I believe he received 


time for his visit, which usually occu 
pied less than two hours He was well 


dressed and very civilly spoken. When at 


his Work he stronely discouraged company, 
but I, being a boy, he allowed to go round 


with him, 


I remember well de of progress 
Armed with a split ha wand and a tin 
box he would troll about lookine for the 
moles’ underground run seemed to 
know by instinct where the e runs were, for 
Presently he would pause and ypen his mys 
terlous tin box, which, as a matter ot fact, 
Was full of noth ney more mystic than 


chopped-up fragments of little red worms! 
Taking one of these fragments the mole 
killer would insert it into the cleft of the 
stick he carried, then thrust the stick into 
the ground, leaving the fragment of worm 
safely deposited inside the mole’s subter- 
ranean passage. This performance he re- 
peated every here and there, and sure 
enough, in a day or two, there would not be 
left on the property. It goes with- 
out saying that the fragments of worm were 
poisoned in some way that made them very 
enticing to the tastes of the moles, which, 
having eaten the fragments, 
eround and died. I remember quite well 
looking for and finding the bodies of moles 


a mole 


came above 


above ground after cach of his visits. This 
man’s son, I understand, is still carrving on 
a very prosperous business— 


doubly prosperous by reason of 
the fact that he has some secret 
process of annihilating rats, and 
therefore is in great demand. 


‘The old woman may be seen grubbing 
herbs from the hedge bottoms ’’— 


—p. 726 


This, then, we may take as the high-water 
humbl 


e hunter. 
follows 


mark of the science of the 
killer much 


The ordinary vermin 


less obscure means, and in these days of 
igh wages and high prices all but the 
super expert are assuredly fading out of 
existence. The world has lost its sense of 
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“Armed with a split hazel wand and a tin box he would 
stroll about looking for the moles’ underground runs” 


heritage, but which you or I might strive 
for fruitless years to attain. 
‘* Mark,” I asked presently, ‘* 
are you getting now for moles?” 
“One penny per mole,’’ he answered. 
“And how many moles 
Rite?” 
“ From 
rule.’’ 


how much 


per day do you 


six to sixty. 


“And you never want for grub?” 


He smiled. “Never for grub,” he 
answered. ‘‘ The land’s full of it. Sut 


sometimes I’m thirsty.” 

No, never for grub! 
Mark’s grub cost him nothing! He knew 
the country too well. There were salmon in 
the streams and red deer on the hill. His 


Year in, year out, 


clothes cost him nothing. He got them 
from me and from other such fools. His 
fuel was on every side. He paid his rent 
by way of odd jobs for his landlord. He 
had no use for money except for one 
thing—his curse. Even his tobacco was 
borrowed 

** Mark,” I said, * suppose you lived in a 
city. You’d never be sober!” 

He chewed off a chunk of twist and spat 


‘ 


impatiently. “Tf T lived in 
a city,” he said vehemently, 
“T’d never want to be 


sober! 

“Do you ever want to be 
sober as it is?” I asked. | 
knew him better than most 
men. There was no danger 
of my injuring his feelings; 
but now, as 1 looked into 
his keen grey cyes I saw 
that they were more pensive 
than usual. 

“At daybreak—often,” he 


answered. “Not often at 
dusk.” 
“It isn’t difficult to keep 


sober,” I pointed out. 


“No,” he answered. “A 
blame sight more difficult 
to get drunk. That's just 
my trouble.” 

Another pause, and then: 
“Vou never want to start 
again, Mark?” 

His eyes _ brightened. 


“Why should I?” he asked. 
“Who cares a straw whether 
I'm drunk or Wh 
do TL hurt by getting drunk? 


sober ? 


I ain't married.” 

‘““No, you old reprobate, but you ought 
to be! That might keep you sober, you 
know.” 

Ile looked at me keenly now, then oe 


tour hed my shoulder. That where you 

] wered, and 
There 
anted t 
as other men, but I knew 


an 


make your mistake, boy,’ 


his voice was strangely serious, 


may have been a time when I w 


marry the same 


myself too well. Let them with 


for regular jobs do the marrying; 
for the likes of me.”’ 

Then I remembered, and called myself a 
fool. I remembered Rose Bethman, in the 
farm above, once Rose Newbolt, and th 


rumours of a love story that still connected 
her name in the gossip of the valley with 
that of the man at my side Rose was a 
little faded now, or a trifle overblown. Sh 
had many children. Mark, so_ traditior 
said, had been a fine, upstanding youth in 
his day, but always a shiftless ne er-do-well 
Thev had not marricd—Rose had married 
another. It was ju as well, but now | 
wondered whether local tradition was tru 


said, 


had 
in all that it Was it because Rose nad 
loved another that she had left Mark to g0 
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his 


own devil-may-care and heedless way, 


, or had Mark made a sacrifice—the greatest 
sacrifice, perhaps, that mortal man can 
make, because he knew himself? 
[ iil 
. YEAR or two ago many of these 
: humble hunters did well during the 
mole-catching season, which begins in 
: November and ends in April. Of course, 
‘ moles are trapped the season through in 
F order to get rid of them, but only during the 
season above named are the skins of any 
= value, and during and succeeding the wat 
at 


nole skins fetched as much as £4 10s. per 


hundred, and many a trapper earned 


as 
much as £3 per week while the season lasted. 
Normally the mole catcher is paid at the rate 
of one penny per mole, but if he be anything 


a but an unhappy “professional” he works 
e mole catching purely as a side issue, tending 
his traps morning and evening on his way to 
. and from his work. Scores of country men 
it 
and boys took up mole catching during the 
4 period of high prices paid for skins, and 
ae made good money at it. But the boom is 
a now ended—that is, the craze for moleskin 
. Waistcoats in the U.S.A. has gone out. 
% Though mole trapping, like all lines of 
e trapping, requites a certain standard of 
e skill, it is merely the most rudimentary 
e phase of the art of the vermin killer. There 
r are here and there about the country pro- 
fessional mole exterminators, who travel by 
- train, or even, in these days, by motor-cycle, 
: who, having established reputations, 


earn an exceeding I remem 
ted my father’s 


bovhood. His 


lather and grandfather had been well known 


y po rd living. 
ber one of these men who vi 


estate once a year o1 my 


so mn 


t 


him, and 


re Irom son to 

son the closely gua ded secrets of thei 

‘1 trade was handed. I believe he received 
the £1 a time for his visit, which usually occu 
ip lae ’ 

hy pied less than two hours He was wel 


dressed and very civilly spoken. When at 


hls work he 


strong 


y discouraged company, 
" but I, being a boy, he allowed to go round 
“Ch with him, 

I remember well his mode of progress 
hs th Armed with a split hazel wand and a tin 
“al box he would stroll about looki vo for the 
rried moles’ underground runs. Ile seemed to 
may Know by instinct where these 1 were, for 
we Presently he would pause and open his my 
e had terlous tin box, which, as a matter ot tact, 
to 0 Was full of nothing more mvstic than 


chopped-up fragments of little red worms! 
Taking one of these fragments the mole 
killer would insert it into the cleft of the 
stick he carried, then thrust the stick into 
the ground, leaving the fragment of worm 


safely deposited inside the mole’s subter- 
ranean passage. This performance he re- 
peated every here and there, and sure 


enough, in a day or two, there would not be 
a mole left on the property. It goes with- 
out saying that the fragments of worm wert 
poisoned in some way that made them very 
enticing to the tastes of the moles, 
having eaten the fragments, came 

eround and died. I remember quite well 
looking for and finding the bodies of moles 
This 


still carrving on 


which, 
above 


above ground after cach of his visits. 
man’s son, I understand, i 


a very prosperous business— 
—) doubly prosperous by reason of 
a the fact that he has some secret 
; process of annihilating rats, and 
bes therefore is in great demand. 


‘The old woman may be seen grubbing 


herbs from the hedge bottoms ’’— 
72 
This, then, we may take as the high-water 
mark of the science of the humble hunter. 
The ordinary vermin killer follows much 
less obscure means, and in these days of 
high wages and high prices all but the 
super expert are assuredly fading out of 
existence. The world has lost its sense of 
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romance so far as the idier is concerned. 
The order of things has changed. All over 
the country one sees this change, and much 


ot the old happy-go-lucky feeiing is gone. 
At one time practically all the large 


estates kept their humbie hunters going, 
but to-day money is tight and stafls are 
small, and the humbler modes of earning a 
living are doomed to the fate of 
things. 

Unfortunately for the humble hunter his 
seasons are short, and the most remunera- 
tive of them—for instance, the mole and 
rabbit trapping seasons—fall together. True 
that the war against the house rat has 
proved the salvation of many of these men, 
and it promises to be a long and fiercely 
contested war. Moreover, it may be said 
that the man who contributes ably towards 
the extermination of these loathsome and 
dangerous beasts is more than paying his 
debts to the rest of society, and it was 
fortunate that there were men who could 
readily adapt themselves to the belated de- 
mands of the Minister of Agriculture as 
regards lessening the numbers of the brown 
rat. 

But, for the most part, the humble hunter 
is, during six months of the year, left to 
drift into all manner of blind alley occupa- 
tions, and it is specially noticeable that 
these men take up the freest and most 
open-air employments. Hedge-cutting and 
the repairing of walls are their favourite 
lines, with an odd job of white-washing 
thrown in, and when hay-time and harvest 
come they usually lend a hand with the 
crops. But with the harvest moon they 
down their tools, and take again to the free 
life they love. 

I know one old couple who wring their 
living the vear round from the hills and 
the hedgerows. Every nook and corner of 
the country is known to them, and _ their 
knowledge as to the fruits of the land must 
be superb. If there is an idle season for 
them, they visit distant swamps where the 
willows grow longer and straighter than 
elsewhere, and they may be seen returning 


lowly 


with gigantic bundles of willow wands and 
rushes. These they weave into baskets of 
pattern to meet the 


quirements of the farm 


peculiar special re- 


people of the 


locality, and also they make a special de- 
sign of infant’s chair—types of furnishings 
which, I suppose, will soon die out in this 
valley after the old people are gone. When 
the old man is busy with his traps the old 
woman may be seen grubbing herbs from 
the hedge bottoms, for she has sense enough 
to pose as a quack doctor, and certainly she 
seems to possess uncanny abilities which 
cause some of the women folk to believe in, 
and stand in a certain superstitious dread 
of, her. Others of her herbs she dries and 
sends to market. 

Many times when motoring up or down 
the valley several miles from home I have 
seen these two old people camping in the 
loneliness, perhaps by some highland loch 
where the silver birch grows, or a row of 
pines break the force of the wind, and no 
matter how dank and chill the gathering 
dusk be, their camp always looks bright and 
cheery. The fire sends out a warm, red 
glow, amidst which the shadows of tree or 
bracken dance grotesquely, and the tent, a 
kind of wigwam, is open to the warmth, On 
the other side of the fire, so that the fire 
stands between it and the open tent, a sheet 
stands up on two poles to reflect the li 
and prevent the smoke from blowing in, 


and there they sit and work, while some- 
times a dainty little roe deer strolls up to 
look at them, the firelight reflected in the 
wonder of its eves. 

It is a strange life, this life of the humble 
hunter, call him vermin killer, poacher, or 
idler as you choose. He knows the ways 
of the night better than any of us, and for 
the select few who come to know him, his 
information on the 
supreme—albeit that some of his beliefs, 
through lack of technical knowledge, are 
often far from the truth. Yet if these men 
could write books, what books they would 
be—full of personal anecdotes and informa- 
tion! 


wavs of the wild is 


It is because their knowledge is so 
much of a closed book, because they cannot 
or will 
to me they are a class full of romance, 
that unwritten book of theirs is the book of 
the great outdoors, whose chapters are 
Written everywhere, yet in a language s0 
few of us can learn to understand or appre- 
ciate. 
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Cupid at 
the Ferry 


. OU really mean it?” said Mrs. Blot- 

ting, as she set the loaf on the table. 

“1 do, Mrs. Blotting. It will do 

me good. I shall be spending most of my 

time on the river anyway, so why not in 

your ferry-boat? It will be an interesting 
experience.”’ 

“It's very kind of you, sir. It really is 
very kind. If you hadn't ‘ave suggested it 
I shouldn’t never——” 

I cut Mrs. Blotting short. 

“That's all right,” I said. “It’s settled. 
Hours of work, from eight a.m. until six 
when required, and I take tle money and 
hand it over to you.” 

Mrs. Blotting is an old and valued friend. 
I have paid frequent visits at her farmhouse 
ever since I was a child. And a jolly old 
place it is, with its oak beams, open hearths, 
and queer nooks and corners. ‘The delicious 
butter Mrs. Blotting makes, and the occa- 
sional cream—but | must not soar to such 
lyric heights. Besides, Mrs. Blotting herself 
is the great attraction. She is one of those 
motherly old souls who seem to have been 
placed here to smooth away friction from 
a jarring world. ‘The neighbours always 
come to her when in trouble—sure sign of 
kindliness—and the extraordinary decoctions 
she makes to heal them of their ills have 
won for her a reputation better than the 
local doctor's. Heaven knows what she 
hasn't given me to swallow at one time or 
another, and since 1 didn’t die of any of 
them I suppose they did me good. 

In the village of Sixmileround (please 
pronounce “Smileround”) Mrs. Blotting is 
a person of importance. She has a pony and 
trap for hire. The pony is very fat and the 
trap very small. There is a tradition that 
pony and trap are very much in demand in 
summertime. I have never heard of anyone 
so much as inquiring about either. If the 
pony were hired he would, I suspect, merely 
fat grass by the wayside. He eats all day, 
and is much too fat to get between the 
shatts, Nevertheless, Mrs. Blotting is 
under the impression that he is overworked. 

But Mrs. Blotting’s most important duty 


A Lave Story 
By 
R. B. Ince 


is “minding the ferry.” Ever since her hus- 
band died eight years ago she has been in 
charge of the old ferry-boat that brings pas- 
sengers across the Torrence. To reach Six- 
mileround from Poltover a walk of four 
miles is entailed unless one crosses by the 
ferry. Taking the ferry road and the foot- 
path it is an easy two, 

Mrs. Blotting enjoys this work. From her 
kitchen she can hear people when they hail 
the boat from the farther bank. Half a 
dozen strokes of the oar serve to bring them 
across. 

Now that she wanted to visit an ailing 
brother “up Lunnon way” she was con- 
fronted with a difficulty. She could find no 
one to take duty at the ferry. As I was 
spending part of my vacation at the farm, 
I offered myself for the job, and Mrs. Blot- 
ting gave an uneasy assent. Uneasy because 
she did not believe that anyone except her- 
self could be trusted with a pair of oars. 

“And if Mr. Maclehose should come 
whiles I’m away,” said Mrs. Blotting 
anxiously, “you'll sure and be very careful 
of him?” 

“T promise you, Mrs. Blotting, that if I 
capsize the boat while he’s in it I'll jump 
in and save his life or perish in the attempt. 
But you forget, I’ve never set eyes on the 
great man. How shall I know him?” 
~ “He talks American,” said Mrs. Blotting. 

Mr. Justinian K. Maclehose had recently 
purchased Sixmileround Manor. He was 
therefore a very important person in 
neighbourhood. 


the 
He was reputed to be a 
millionaire, and since the manor had always 
been regarded as a main source of income 
in the village everyone was anxious to im- 
press him favourably. 

As I discovered on the second day of my 
duties as ferryman, Mrs. Blotting’s descrip 
tion was apt. I was lying at the bottom of 
the boat reading when a voice like a breeze 
from the Atlantic bellowed, “Say, Mr. Take- 
it-Easy Charon, when you've finished with 
the newspaper readin’ stunt you'll maybe 
take me and my daughter over to the other 
bank. I’m Justinian K. Maclehose and this 
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young woman’s my daughter Katharine,” 
he added for my private information. 

Mr. Justinian K. Maclehose was a big 
man, with large, cushiony hands and a 
billowy appearance about the waistcoat, 
which was white to match his spats. Ob- 
viously he was a man of large and weighty 
facts. When he stepped into the boat we 
sank far below our usual water-line. 


He refused to sit down, which made my 
job decidedly difficult. 

“That's all right, young man,” he replied 
in answer to my invitation to be seated. 
“Justinian K. wasn’t born to be drowned.” 

When they had stepped on to the bank he 
turned and asked me what the fare was. 

“A penny?” he repeated, with a humorous 
twist of the lips. “But that’s ruinous when 
you have to cross six or seven times a day. 
We shall have to compound, Kit.” 

The girl laughed. She looked a mere 
schoolgirl, a slip of a thing in a white dress 
with white stockings and shoes. 

I saw her again next morning. She was 
standing by the ferry when | came out of 
the farm soon after eight. 

“Oh,” she said, “would you mind taking 
me across? It’s rather early, I'm afraid, 
but I saw some scrumptious mushrooms as 
we came through the meadow yesterday, 
and I simply must get some. Poppa loves 
them, and so do I. They're so much nicer, 
I think, when one picks them oneself, don't 
you?” 

She stepped into the boat and I pulled 
across, 

Her face was pale, but it was lighted by 
glowing eyes, large and lustrous. 
wearing my oldest clothes, and I 
had not shaved, so no doubt I looked dis- 
reputable enough. 


I was 


However, my deshabille 
seemed to invite confidence, or perhaps it 
was the earliness of the hour and the beauty 
of the morning. 

She talked rapidly, with a funny little 
catch in her voice every now and again, as 
though she were trying to check herself 
from letting out too many secrets. 

I asked her how she liked the manor, 

“T think I shall love it,” she said, 
glancing back at the old house across the 
sunlit water. “It’s such a jolly old place, 
isn’t it? I haven't learnt my way about it 
properly yet. I should like to invite lots 
and lots of friends down to play at hide-and- 
seck. It would be ever such fun. 
say there’s a ghost, you know. 
stories, don't yu?” 


And they 
1 love ghost 


I assured her that I had a passion for 
them. 

“Some people don't like them, you know. 
There was a girl at school who said that all 
that sert of thing’s rot. I don’t believe 31. 
I told her i hoped she'd see a yhost one 
day and that it would give her the frigh 
of her life. 
pity. It was so 
things. I dont 
I suppose I am. 


I've left school now—more’s the 
jolly—the and 
feel a bit grown up, but 
Poppa thinks so anyway, 
and he says I shall married, 
Rot, I call it. And, anyway, I’m not sure 
that I care much about Stephen—Stephen’s 
the Earl He's 
coming to stay soon. Poppa says it’s a good 
thing to marry a title. And I wouldn't mind 
that so much if I didnt have to have 
Stephen thrown in. He’s quite bald except 


games 
have to get 
know. 


of Panchester, you 


for two hairs at the back. Thank you so 
much. I shan’t be more than five or six 
minutes.” 


She returned twenty minutes later, carry- 
ing her hat, its brim folded 
It was laden with mushrooms. I sat in the 
boat watching her approach. The mounting 
sun, shining behind her, seemed to form 
an aureole about her dark hair. Spiritual 
she looked, so frail, so trippingly light. 
So must the Italian painters, | mused, have 
made acquaintance with theit 
their Madonnas. 

I] fell to envying the Earl of 
Bald was he?  Panchester? 
I turned the name over in my mind. 
had | 
into my memory. 
I had 


famous 


basketwise. 


saints and 


Panchester. 
Panchester? 
Where 
Suddenly it floated 
Three or four years ago 
and there about a 
The Earl ot Pan- 
chester’s name had been mentioned—under 
not very creditable circumstances. 
a racing peer. 


come across it? 


read scraps here 


divorce suit. 
He was 
One of his mares had won 
the Oaks a year ago. ‘ 

A week or two later I was practising the 
organ in the parish church. Twilight was 
falling. A feeling of supreme contentment 
possessed me. The influences of the church 
and the hour combined to make me feel 
more than a little drowsy. As my fingers 
wandered over the keys my thoughts fol- 
lowed the notes—out and away. 


I strayed 
into the melody of one of Bach's fugues and 
then into Lemare’s Andantino, The church 
grew more dim, more full of shadows, more 
restful. 
cows 


In fancy I was outside where the 
peacefully Suddenly 1 was 
recalled by a close behind 

“Excuse me, are 


grazed, 
Voce mc. 


vou the organist 
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What is 


yourself 


I glanced round impatiently. 
more irritating than, 
alone, to find suddenly that you have an 


believing 


audience ? 
“No,” I returned curtly. 
“Oh, I’m sorry. I didn't 
terrupt. Are 
ferryman, surely? 
I finished 
swung round on the 


in- 
Sut you're not the 


mean to 
you--—— 
with a crashing chord and 
stool. 

“Pardon me,” I said. 
You startled me. 
you were a spirit 


“Forgive my rude- 

I almost thought 
just a being born of the 
music and the hour.” 

Indeed she looked like it. frail and 
slender in the deepening shadow. And to 
think that Mr. Justinian K. Maclehose was 
the father of this girl! 

For the first time in my life I wished that 
I had been born So beautiful 
she looked, so perfectly natural and 
affected, so full of and 
cence, 


ness. 


So 


un- 
girlish grace inno- 
“No,” I explained, “ferrying is not my 
trade. It’s only a 
accommodate Mrs. 
You know Mrs. 
“She's a dear. 


side line. I do it to 


slotting, my landlady. 
Blotting ?” 
I love her.” 


“So do J. She’s been a mother to me, 
and a grandmother and sister and brother 
and father all rolled into one. No doubt 


that accounts for 

She laughed. It passed through my mind 
that I wished Bach could have heard her. 
He would have been inspired to write some 
thing even lovelier than his loveliest fugue. 
“How jolly,” she said, = 
| 


like that. J 


her size.” 


to be able to play 


wish I could play the organ 


[ play the piano a little. But [’d simph 
c ‘ove to play the organ. Do you know of 
anvone who give le sons?” 
, Heaven is kind sometimes. 
“I do,’ Ltold her. “I know a poor fellow 
who spends his life giving lessons. Fon 
eo his sins he’s music master in a school, and 
at present he’s on holiday.” 
“Ww 
W here does he ive 
“At Mrs. Blottine’s farm. His name is 
rs 
But let me present you with his 
card, 
She took it. a puzzled expression in het 
1d 
Is—is he—is it you? 
It is me, or if you prefer ‘ it,’ I am it.” 
he if | } 
Closed the organ and we walked out of 
as the cl 
the church together, 
“Thank you so mu a,” he said, “for the 
music. It was lovely. I hope vou didn't 


Say, when you've finished with the 
newspaper readin’ stunt you'll maybe 
take me and my deughter over to tne 
other bank 727 


mind me comin I I'll ask Poppa about 
the lessons. I'd love to learn. Good night, 
Mr. Lawe 
She made me quick little bob and rar 
dow i the pa ] yt lane 
1 stood watching her, hat in hand, wish- 
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ing with all my heart that heaven had given 
me a title. ... 

It was arranged. 
lessons. 

She came for a lesson twice a week, on 
Wednesday and Friday afternoons. I found 
her an apt pupil. It was obvious that she 
had a real gift for music, and there was no 
need to urge her to practise. 

The great iron gates of the manor stood 
just beyond Mrs. Blotting’s farm. After the 
lesson I walked home with her, bidding her 
good-bye at the lodge. 

During those first weeks she was all gaiety 
and light-heartedness, but gradually 1 be- 
came aware of a change. More and more 
frequently a cloud would seem to settle on 
her spirits—that, at least, was liow she de- 
scribed it herself. 

“Do you ever suffer from clouds, Mr. 
Lawe?” she asked me one evening. 

“Clouds?” I repeated stupidly, not quite 
following the drift of her thought. 

“Yes, a little cloud seems to come down 
out of the blue, ever so small at first, just a 
tiny thing like a pulf of white smoke. And 
it grows bigger and bigger and bigger until 
it wraps you round and round, and every 
thing else, and the whole world seems grey, 
all grey. I get lost in a cloud like that for 
days sometimes. It’s horrid.” 

She shivered slightly as if she felt cold, 
and I noticed that her face looked paler and 
her eyes darker than usual. 

She had not been playing so well that 
afternoon. Several times her attention had 
wandered. This surely was not the girl I 
had met at the ferry but a few weeks ago? 
When I first saw her she was just a laugh- 
ing schoolgirl. 


Not the title, but the 


Now she seemed to carry 
the cares of all the world on her youn 
shoulders. 

We quitted the church and walked in 
silence down the lane. 


o 


It was a beautiful evening, calm and still. 
“Would you care,” 
Jook at the deer? 
have a 


she asked, “to have a 
Poppa is determined to 
proper English deer park, and 
they’ve just arrived fresh from the stores, 
or wherever they come from. They're feel- 
ing a little bit strange, I think; lost in the 
clouds, perhaps, like myself.” 

We entered the park by the 
Odman’s Corner. The deei 
in the upper pastures. 


stile at 
were grazing 
They raised inquisi 
tive heads as we drew near. 

“What a fortunate young lady you are,” 
T said, “if vou'll allow me to mention it 


living in a place like this: the park, the 
gardens and the old house—to-day 1t all 
looks like fairyland.” 

“T know. I ought to be happy, oughtn’t I? 
But I’m not... . she added, 
“Poppa’s got such queer notions. Till a 
year ago | hadn't seen him—not since I was 
a baby. He’s American and I’m English— 
I suppose that’s the difficulty. He was in 
no end of a temper yesterday because I told 
him I didnt like the Earl of Panchester. 
He’s been staying with us, and I think he’s 
horrid.” 

“But the title,” I reminded her. “ Natur- 
ally your father wants you to marry well.” 

“Oh!” suddenly flashing her dark eyes 
on me, “I hate, I loathe the title. I don't 
want to be a countess. 1 won't marry him 
I won't. I won't.” 

My remark had been unpardonably 
foolish. I had not realized the tension of 
her feelings. 

Suddenly, to my dismay, she flung her 
self down upon a fallen elm trunk and 
burst into a passion of weeping. 

1 didn’t know what to do. In the tumult 
of my feelings I have no clear recollection 
I'm sure Il begged her not 
to take matters so much to heart. 

“I’m quite convinced,” T said, “that no 
father in these days could be so cruel—” 

At that moment I heard a heavy footstep 
on the gravel behind us, and before I could 
finish the sentence Mr. Maclehose stood be- 
He looked from one to the other, 
and his face, always red, turned a motley 
purple. 
His hands clenched and unclenched at his 
sides. 


You see, 


” 


of what I said. 


fore us. 
He was too angry at first to speak. 


I thought for one long moment there 
Was going to be an encounter with fists. ... 
snarled, “you 
were teaching my daughter to play the 
This is a vurry interesting scene I 
happen to have stumbled on. Kit, run on 
in. 


“T understood, sir,” he 


organ, 


She stole away, trying vainly to stifle her 
sobs. 

“And now, sir, you'll please put me wise 
to the meanin’ of this vurry interesting little 
And first, wall you kindly tell me 
what you've ‘been sayin’ to my daughter?” 

“Nothing at all. Miss Maclehose is un- 
happy about her—her marriage, as I dare 
She was telling me about 
it and her feelings overcame her.” 

I thought his eyes would have dropped 
out of his head, he looked so enraged. 

“How dare vou seek my daughter's confi- 


tragedy. 


say you know. 
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dence? I see how it is, you’re one of these 
fellows that try to make a fortune by marry- 
in’ an heiress.” 

“That,” | said, “is ridiculous and unjust. 
If you will try and listen to reason, Mr, 
Maclehose——” 

“J will not listen to reason, sir. No, 
sir. And lookee here, Mr. Music Master, if 
I ever catch you in this park again I'll have 
you kicked out—or I'll come and do it 
myself.” 

He turned, with a snorting noise, on his 
heel. He was far too angry to make it 


“worth while attempting to prolong the dis- 


cussion, so I let him go and walked back 
through the park. 

There were still two more weeks of vaca- 
tion before me. I heartily wished there 
were not. Clearly I could stay no longer 
at the farm. And yet ... The more I 
thought of Mr. Justinian K. Maclehose the 
more indignant I felt. What right had he 
to jump to conclusions? Certainly the posi- 
tion looked suspicious. But anyway, I was 
blameless in the matter, whereas he was 
playing the part of a tyrant. “Father”— 
a nice father to try and force his daughter 
into a match of that kind. Had I been a 
knight of old I should, I suppose, have chal- 
lenged him to mortal combat. Even that 
tieroic satisfaction was demied. 

In my perturbation I consulted Mrs. Blot- 
ting. I put all the facts before her and 
explained exactly what had happened. 

“It’s clear,” was her comment, “the young 
leddy’s taken a fancy to ye.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Mrs. Blotting,” I 
replied testily. “Do you understand that 
her father’s a millionaire and that he’s come 
to England on purpose to enter the aris- 
tocracy by marrying his daughter to an 
earl?” 

Mrs. Blotting seized a bread-knife and 

began cutting bread viciously in preparation 
lor a bread pudding. 
“Well,” she said slowly, “I have heard 
folks say as a cat may look at a king. I 
don't mean to say as you're a cat, sir, any 
more than Mr. Maclehose is a king, but— 
Well, I suppose you be a gentleman any- 
Way?” 
_“T don’t know, Mrs. Blotting. My salary 
‘sone hundred and eighty a year. With 
extras | make two hundred. Can one be a 
gentleman on two hundred a year?” 


‘Of course you can, sir. 
Mat. . 


things,” 


Besides, it’s not 
- Money don’t count, not in these 


CUPID AT THE FERRY 


“Then, Mrs. Blotting, what do you 
advise?” 

“Don't take no notice of ‘im, sir. ’E’ll see 
reason in time. Nobody can’t keep ’is 
temper on the boil for ever and ever. It 
ain't in nature.” 

“Well, anyway, Mrs. Blotting, I depart 
to-day. I can’t face Miss Maclehose again— 
not after what’s happened. I shall catch the 
midday train from Poltover to-morrow.” 

I didn’t sleep a wink that night. The 
whole affair seemed so ridiculous too. So 
absolutely fantastic and preposterous. I 
wished I could have seen Miss Maclehose 
just once before leaving. ; 

With a heavy heart I started on my walk 
to Poltover, skirting the park. The rooks 
were Cawing in the high elms. In twos and 
threes they lounged lazily through the misty 
blue morning. At the bend in the road I 
came suddenly in sight of the stile at Od- 
man’s Corner. A hand waved to me. She 
was there. . . . She was waiting. ... 

Somehow I was conscious of a change in 
her. She had been half child before. Now 
she was all woman. Her dark eyes glowed. 
They were more full of dusky fire than I 
had ever seen them before. 

“T was determined to see you,” she said, 
“despite fifty thousand Poppas. Oh, I’ve 
had such a row with him! I hate rows, but 
I won't stand it. I’m not a child. Id 
rather be penniless and earn my own living. 
I'd rather scrub tloors or do anything, and 
I told him so. You should have heard him 
storm. Mrs. Blotting tells me you're going 
away. I think it’s rather horrid of you. 1 
haven't even had all my lessons yet. It’s 
not wy fault that Poppa was so rude to you, 
is it?” 

“No. But I—— You see, the fact is 
that——” 

don’t understand at all,’ she said. 
“Are you afraid Poppa will hit you?” 

“Tt’s not that. But there are reasons why 
I think it is better to leave the farm.” 

“Mrs. Blotting doesn’t make you com- 
fortable ?” 

“Miss Maclehose, do you want the truth? 
Very well, then, you shall have it. I love 
you. I love you to distraction. It’s torment 
to see you and to know that—that 

I don’t know with any exactness what 
happened then. 


I suppose we went mad, 
as people will on occasion. Before I knew 
what I was doing she was in my arms... . 
I kissed her on the lips and I asked her 
to be my wife. 
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And then I remembered. This Paradise 
was not mine. These kisses were not for 
me. I told her that I had exactly {£200 
a year. 

“That’s all right,” she said. “We shall 
manage. 1 can cook quite well, you know. 
And I detest money. So would you if your 
father was a millionaire.” 

I missed the train at Poltover by an hour 
and a half. 

The next 
hours. 


train did not leave for two 
Poltover boasts a fine old inn—the Stag 
and Hounds. Thither 1 repaired for lunch. 
Little I cared that I had missed my train. 
What signify such pin-pricks when Para- 
dise, no matter 
before you? 


how remote, is opening 

In the coffee-room were two other visitors. 
A man dressed in a check suit, with a 
baldish head and red face, was talking 
volubly to his companion, a gentleman with 
a Hebraic nose. At first I took no notice 
of them. But suddenly a tag of conversa- 
tion came to my cars which caught my 
attention and held it. 

“Yes,” the bald-headed one was saying, 
“it Js a bit awkward. Kit doesn't take to 
ma&as Justinian Kk. had anticipated. Cupid's 
all on the old boy's side, Sut how’s one 
to live without money? One must have it. 
I] shall try and fix things up to-night. The 


mare’s gone lame, confound her, so I'll 
have to walk over by way of the ferry. 
But, between you and me and the wine 


glass, I believe there’s someone else in the 
running.” 

So this was Stephen, Earl of Panchester. 
“*Someone else’? as," I said to mvseli, 
“there is.” 

Hastily I finished my tunch. 


1 had changed my plans. 1 was not 
catching the train to town. | was return 
ing to Sixmileround. 

“Mrs. Blotting,’ I said, jumping down 


into the ferry an hour later, “will vou allow 
me to be ferryman this one evening? I 
cant wait to explain now. But it’s im 
portant that I shall be on duty here by 
half-past 

“Loz, sir, how vou do trighten a body! 
I thought you was miles away by now.” 

It had turned wet. i 

“Very well,” she said, “it don’t look as 
though there'd be many folks about to-night. 
I'll go in and see to they fowls.” 

1 waited in the boat 
willows, 


under shelter of the 
The rain grew heavier. 


Half an hour later there came a call from 
the farther bank. 

1 pulled across. 
the bank I paused. 

“Ts it the Earl of Panchester?” 
out. 

“Yes, my 
getting wet.” 


Two or three feet from 
I called 


man. Get a move on; I’m 


“Just one moment, my lord. This after- 
noon | could not avoid overhearing your 
remarks at the Stag and Hounds. You said 
certain things about Miss Maclehose. You 
also said you thought there was someone 
There is. I 


here on 


else in the running. 
rival. I 


mect 


am your 
have come purpose to 
In old days there was a good 
affairs of this kind. Rivals 
fought for the hand of the lady and the 
victor married her. I have no weapon ex- 
cept my fists. I take it you have not either? 
Will you meet me now, on the 
settle the matter? I 
sportsman, My 
appeal to you.” 
He began to bluster and swear. 
don't who 
suppose, stark mad. 


you. 
custom in 


bank, and 
understand 
plan 


a 


should therefore 


know you Mad, | 


Are vou going to tak 
me across or are you not?” 


are, 


“Not unless you agree to my proposal.” 
Suddenly he made a spring and landed in 
the bow of the boat. He t 


and in the 


d to seize the 


oars, strugele that ensued we 

upset. 
Somehow or 


other I got hold ot hu 
We struggled half in the 
out. 


duc ked him SCV ¢ ral 

1 got a firm grip of his throat. 

“Give up this business,” 1 
I] throttle you.” 

“All right,” he gurgled. “Let go.” 

I did. And he floundered to the bank. 

There came another call of 

With some diliiculty IT got 
boat and one of the 

] pulled across and was confronted by— 
Mr. Maclehose. 

kor a moment 


and _ halt 
Finally 


Wate! 


times, 


shouted, “ot 


‘Ferry.” 
hold oft the 


Oats. 


I hesitated. 
fears were sudde nly set at rest. 


Then all my 


“My boy,” he said, putting a heavy hand 
on my shoulder, “you've got the stuff in 
vou. I was sheltering in the shed yonder 
and witnessed the se¢ 


drama. 


} 


ond act of your litt 
I’ve been thinking things over, and 
] like your pluck. Tf my 
1 don't Suppose I'll be 
with the 


daughter wishes 
able to come down 
Come 


sledge-hammer. along to 


dinner and we'll talk things over.” 
Very gladly I went. 
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“Curiosity and the hope of a bargain 
were uppermost for that day’”’ 


The Rectory 
Sale 


OUNT RY auction sale have about 
them all the elements of comedy, and 
behind them sometimes the stuff of 
tragedy, 


The big 


g country house, the seat of o1 
family for centuries, is in the market, with 
all its traditions and a MCLALIONS thi 
Manor House Cl es hand . the recto 
leaves the parish, Farmer By is “ quitti 
at Mich ielmas, old Mh . 930-an 1-So, lon 4 
since, poor oul, oblivious of tim and 
easons, has at last given up the ghost 
ready there are new-comers waiting on 
her doorstep ! . And all these happening 
‘olve auctioneer , estate agent dealers, 


private buyers—and general interest 


t. 
Che entire village managed someh ww, 

an to t ft to 

e Rect le x Ve! ( 

gtets there might be at the depart of the 


Rectory people, curiosity and the hope of 
bargaj 
a dargain were uppermost for that dav. 
Chere were sufficient good things also in 
way of ald nie ¢ lra t] leale 
14°0 


Orawn by 
Frank Hart 


A Country Life Cameo 
Written and Illustrated by 
Frank Hart 


from near and tar: yet the list was not so 
long but that the auctioneers were willing 
to add outside contributions to swell the 
day’s business, and this was where the 
villige came in, seizing the opportunity to 
me lone ioarded treasure, 
or to unload some use’ess lumber. -Anyway, 
the catalogue grew longer with weird things 
hat obvieu ly were Lot of the Rectory. 
And what items! what strange chinks of 


ht they let in on the tastes, the friends 


the would-be vendors ! 
} } rd 


things herded into a shop 


then become mere impersonal items 


f a dealer’s stock-in-trade, but these same 


things still in the house they 


mave served, or warm from the corner that 


was theirs, afford such glimpses into the 
private life of their late owners as to make 


one feel rather as if one were prying; to 


walk through the dismantled rooms i 


equivalent almost te (urning over an old 


| as 
oat! 
= 
my or ancestry ol 
Second-hand 
in 
ttle 
letter ! 
But a sale’s a sale. and the auctioneer can 
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“The dealers are not burdened with 
any notions of soft sentiment ”’ 


speedily hammer away tender misgivings of 
that sort. The dealers, likewise, are not 
burdened with any notions of soft sentiment. 
Out there on the lawn is the old settee, a 
charming piece, expoved to the garish day, 
and sprawled on by three greasy Jews. 
For convenience most of the lots had been 
put out on the drive—and the lawn, which 


is sacrilege! From there the things 
diminish in importance, though gaining 


possibly in usefulness, as they spread away 
the door of the kitchen 
the gardens, and the stable, by which time 
the scene of the sale will have changed 
from its central position on the drive (with 
the auctioneer mounted on a table to auction 


towards premises, 


the wardrobes, the chests of drawers, the 
valuable china, etc.) to a personally con 
ducted tour made up of a rabble intent on 
seeing the fight for the rabbit-hutch and the 
knife-machine. 

There are, besides, all those many articles 
destined from now to go down in the world. 
The pairs of old-rose curtains, once so fresh 
and dainty, the carpet, still good but much 
faded, which went with them, the iron bed 
stead, now a little 
joints, the scratched and be-splashed wash 


rheumaticky the 


Drawn oy 


Frank Hart 


stand, all past their first youth, but with a 


career of utility yet before them, they will, 
to-day, find humbler 


roundings. 


their place in 


The bidding for them, in thes 


days of shortage and stiff prices, is as ke 

as if they were all old masters, not that there 
are any old masters “up” to-day. The rea 
poverty in average, or even very well-to-do, 
homes is invariably in pictures. Original: 


of any kind or of any value are quite rare, 
except in the great houses. The best on 
will find, and that almost certeinly, a! 
“the pall churche: 


or castles done by some great-aunt 


of chalk drawings ot 
Selina, 
according to the conventions of her day ané 
her drawing master. Sometimes there al 
good engravings, but the pictures at 

usually a sad lot, and 
than the elas in front 


sale are 
little 
of them. 

The buyers pres 
to bid for the wringer, the lawn-roller, 
saddle head-collar, or the lot com 


prising “forks, spade, Dutch hoe, 


country 
worth more 


up with more eagerness 


and 
rake, and 


a length of garcen-hose,” or curiosity Wl 
be stirred by such an item as “* No. 157; 4 
handsome  purdonium.” Phe writer, 


much of a botanist, wondered if it was some 
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precious plant frora the conservatory, but her boy to fetch it away tied across a wheel- 
no, it Was a coal-sct.ttle, and one of the barrow. 


ugliest, but no auctioneer, it seems, will That night no doubt there were moments 
call ‘em that. of smug satisfaction and rubbing of hands, 


And so the day goes on. The coal-scuttle tempered by searchings of heart as to 
finds an owner who is flattered to think whether the bargain had not run up to too 
that it can also be called a purdonium. much, or whether, even, it was really - 
Young Mrs. Green, newly married, and wanted, but there was no doubt in the mind 
determined to have that pink and white’ of Mrs. Pinchin. 
toilet set, amuses the hardened dealers by “Ah,” said she as she unrolled her 
her mingled excitement and nervousness in precious strip of oilcloth and started plan- 
“the chase.” Old Jacob Brindle from the ning out the best parts to fit her front room, 
cross-roads loses the set of carpenter’s tools ‘it isn’t everybody in the village as ’ave got 
by asixpence, and lays up a regret that will such a bewtiful sooveneer of the late rev. 
sear his soul to the end of his days, besides gentleman as I ’ave!” 
furnishing an unending 
source of chaff at 
“The Ram” from that 
night on. 

Last of all comes the 
problem of getting 
things home, and here 
one is up against the 
weird ways of making 
up lots, dear to the 
auctioneer. Why, for 
instance, bracket two 
tennis rackets with a 
rat-trap? or three dozen 
flower-pots with a 
child’s cradle? True, 
this last certainly seems 
to have some subtle 
connexion with growing 
things, but who would 
like to accuse a hard 
headed auctioneer of 
such an idea as that! 

The dealers come 
prepared with motor 
van or small cart, but 
the small buyer, if he 
has not a car or trap, 
must bribe the boy who 
drives the milk float, 
while the villager cat 
nies his purchase in his 
rms, or on his head, or 
letches away bar- 
gain of “clock and two 
vases” in the perambu- 
lator. Mrs. Pinchin, 
Who'd thoroughly en 
loved her day out, and 
iad secured a roll of 
— lately in the 
\ectory kitchen, sent 
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Bride of 
dventure 


The Love Romance of 
Italy’s Liberator 


By W. Greenwood 


This is No. 3 of ‘* The World’s Most Beautiful Love Stories” 


EW men have ever professed to hold 

love in lighter esteem than Giuseppe 

Garibaldi, Italy’s hero and liberator, 
and few have owed to it so great a 
happiness. 

In the prime of his manhood, when one 
of his relatives committed suicide for love, 
he said: “How very foolish for a man to 
kill himself for a woman when the world is 
full of women! When a woman takes my 
fancy I say, ‘ Do you love me? I love you.’ 
‘You do not love me? So much the worse 
for you.’’’ And in his “‘ Autobiography ” 
he writes: “I had never thought of mar- 
riage, believing myself utterly unsuited to 
such a life on account of my independent 
spirit and love of adventure.” 

Indeed, for the first thirty years of his 
life he was absorbed by a passion for adven- 
ture which left him neither time nor in 
clination for sentiment. From the day when 
he left his home near Nice to fare forth over 
the seas as a cabin-boy on the brigantine 
Constanza his life was one’ unbroken 
sequence of such romantic events, of such 
perils and hardship and close brushes with 
death as have fallen to the lot of few men. 


A Wild Life 


In his voyaging to many distant lands he 
had escaped a score of deaths from storm 
and shipwreck. He had been tutor in Tur- 
key and revolutionist in Italy; he had fled 
for his life, an outlaw disguised as.a peasant; 
he had been flung into prison, savagely 
beaten and tortured; and had been con 
demned to death for taking part in an 
attempt to seize Genoa. This peril escaped, 
he had sailed the seas as a “bold buc- 
caneer,” flying the republican flag of Rio 
Grande, had fought a score of fierce battles 
against long odds, been wounded almost to 
death, and spent weeks in a loathsome cell 
loaded with heavy chains. 

When he once more recovered his liberty 
he lost no 


time in returning to his bue 


caneering, and within a few weeks we find 


him again in the thick of peril. One day, 
having landed with thirteen of his men, he 
was seated at breakfast on the beach when 
“all of a sudden,” he tells us, “I heard the 
drums beat the charge, and saw a crowd of 
imperialist horsemen ride up and close 
round me from behind. I started up and 
rushed at full speed to the entrance of the 
galpon (a neighbouring storehouse), which 
I reached barely in time, for already my 
poncho was pierced by an enemy’s lance.” 
Against Great Odds 

Here with his rifle, single-handed, he kept 
the enemy at bay—one man against a hun- 
dred and fifty—until his handful of men 
were able to join him. In 


vain the enemy 
assailed him on all sides, even climbing on 
the roof of the storehouse and throwing down 
blazing faggots and pieces of the rafters on 
the defenders’ Every assault was 
repulsed with deadly volleys of musketry 
and thrust of lances, until the baffled horse- 
men at last leaving th 
ground strewn with their dead and dying. 

Garibaldi had scarcely escaped from this 
when still greater ove! 
Setting sail in the Roa 
Parda {rom Taramanday he was caught in 
a terrible gale, and after a gallant but hope 


heads. 


galloped away, 


dange1 a disaster 


whelmed him. 


less battle against the mountainous seas an 
enormous wave broke over the vessel witha 
tremendous crash, shattered her in pieces 
and swept away all who clung to her. 
When Garibaldi, who had been “shot t 


. the bottom of the sea like a projectile,” ros 


lf surrounded 
gallant 


were 


to the surface he found hims: 
by his companions making a 
shore, but many 
reach it. Sixteen of his 
perished in the attempt, and 
among the fourteen Garibaldi 
looked in vain for an Italian face. All his 
“T felt abso- 
lutely alone in the world,” he says, “and 
was quite beside myself; the life I had made 
such efforts to save scemed a worthless thing 


strugele for the 
destined never to 
hipmates 


survivors 


beloved comrades were gone. 
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after all.” Fortunately the sea had flung 
Garibaldi on a friendly coast, and he was 
soon able to join General Canabaro’s army 
in its attack on the town of Laguna, which 
was quick to surrender. 

So far Garibaldi’s life had been 
crowded with stern and stirring adventures 
for thoughts of love. He wedded to 
war, and no woman's smiles had any power 
to lure him from his allegiance. But with 
all his strength he had more need than mosi 
men of someone to love. And now that he 
had lost in shipwreck and battle all his dear 
comrades his loneliness had become intoler- 

“T needed a human heart to love 
me,” he “and 1 felt that, unless I 
found one immediately, life would become 
unbearable. I had enough knowledge of 
human nature to be well aware how ditticult 
itis to find a real friend. A woman! Yes, 
I have always believed women to be the 
most perfect of God's creatures, and what- 
ever men may I think it is infinitely 
easier to find a loving heart among them 
than among us.” 

Such was the yearning that filled 
baldi’s mind when one day he set 


too 


Was 


able. 


says, 


say 


Gari- 
sail from 
the Santa Caterina Lagoon with three armed 
cruisers to attack the Imperial forces on the 
Brazilian 
and how 
eratified, 


coast, little dreaming how soon 


strangely his longing was to be 


The First Sisht 


As his vessel skirted the coast of Brazil, 
“IT was,” he tells “walking the 
quarter-deck of the /taparica, wrapped in 
my sad thoughts; and having reasoned the 
matter in all ways I finally concluded to 
seek a wife for myself who would draw me 
ut of this depressing and insupportable 
state of things. My glance fell by chance 
pon the houses of the Barra, a little hill 
thus called at the entrance of the Laguna 
of St. Catherine, in Brazil) 
some simple but picturesque 
With the aid of my glass, which I habitu 
ally held in my hand when on the quarter- 
deck, I saw a young girl. I 


us, on 


on which are 


dwellings. 


ordered the 
men to row me ashore in that direction and 
disembarked, and made for the house which 
contained the object of my but 
could not find it, when I encountered a 
person of the place wh 
my first arrival. 

“He invited me to take coffee at his house. 
We entered, and the first person on whom 
MY gaze fel] was the one who had sed 


voyage, 


mm I had known on 


A_ BRIDE OF ADVENTURE 


my coming on shore. It was Anita, the 


mother of my children, the companion of 


my life in good and evil fortune; the 
woman whose courage I had so often de- 
sired. We both remained in an ecstatic 


silence, gazing at each other like two per- 
sons who do not meet for the first time, 
and who sceck in other’s lineaments 
something which shall revive remembrance. 
At last I saluted her, and I said, ‘You 
must be mine!’ I spoke but little Portu- 
guese, and I spoke these audacious words 
in Italian. However, I seemed to have 
some magnetic power in my insolence. I 
had tied a knot which death 
break.” 


each 


alone could 


An Insuperable Obstacle 


But although Garibaldi had thus won the 
prize on which his heart was set—a human 
heart to love him—there was an insuperable 
obstacle which barred its possession from 
him. Anita was already pledged to a 
wealthy suitor, and her father was an auto- 


cratic man whom no pleadings or tears 
could move. From this dilemma there was 
but one escape—that of flight together; 


and thus it was that one day Anita found 
herself in her lover’s arms on board 
Itaparica. 

For a few blissful years there was to be 
no more loneliness for Garibaldi, for in all 
his wanderings and perils the woman who 
had given heart and life itself to him was 
his inseparable companion. 


the 


But a few days 
after his bridal, his vessel, a small mer- 
chant schooner with only one 12-pounder 
amidships, was attacked by three Brazilian 
men-of-war. When her deck was littered 
with dead and wounded, her rigging de 


and 


stroyed her sides riddled with shot, it 
was Anita who, after her hero, played the 
most glorious part in the battle, fighting 
lass and musket like a tigress de- 


with cut} 
fending her 


young, and rousing the most 
laggard fighter to deeds of heroism. 

In vain did Garibaldi alternately plead 
with, and command her to keep out of 
danger. Her one answer was, “Where you 
it is mv duty and delight to be.” 

Thus in battle after battle Anita fought 
by her husband's side, as brave as he. She 
was his companion in reverse as in victory, 


are 


bearing without a murmur all the hardships 


of retreat wild 


over mountain passes, 
through forests and over swollen rivers. 
Once when she was captured she broke 


away from her guards, swam across a wide 
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and turbulent river, clinging to the bridle 
of her horse, and after days of terrible 
suffering and hairbreadth escapes came at 
last in safety to her husband’s arms. 

It was during one disastrous retreat that 
Anita gave birth to her first child, Menotti. 
“T had not the means,” Garibaldi says, “to 
get so much as a single handkerchief for 
her or her infant, so I resolved, in order 
to get a few clothes for my dear ones, to 
make a journey to Settembrina.” For days 
he rode over the flooded plains, with the 
water up to his saddle-girths, before he 
returned with a “a few little things in the 
way of raiment.” 


A Life without Rest 


But for the young mother there was to 
be no rest. The enemy were advancing 
swiftly on their tracks, and for weeks of 
bitter winter weather Anita and her hus- 
band fled over the mountains and flooded 
plains, Garibaldi carrying his first-born sus- 
pended by a shawl from his neck and kept 
snug and. warm against his broad chest until 
at last they came to safety. 

Thus the happy, stormy years passed 
until, when Montevideo and Rio Grande 
no longer needed his sword, Garibaldi’s 
eyes turned once more towards his beloved 
Italy and his thoughts towards her libera- 
tion from the Austrian yoke. And after a 
brief spell as cattle-drover, shipbroker and 
find him again 
in his native land with sixty-three comrades 
sworn to fight out the war of redemption on 
Italian soil. 

But for Anita, the brave and loyal sharer 
of his life and perils, the end was now 
drawing near. Though her health and 
strength had long been failing, she faced 
as bravely as ever all the perils of the ill- 
fated defence of Rome and of the retreat 
that followed its failure. And it was during 
this retreat that the end came. 


teacher of mathematics, we 


“My dear Anita,” Garibaldi says, “in spite 
of my entreaties that she would remain 
behind, had resolved on accompanying me. 
In vain I reminded her that she would be 
exposed to a life of tremendous hardships 
and privations, surrounded by enemies on 
every This consideration only con 
firmed her resolution. At the first hous 
we came to, having asked a woman to cit 
off her hair, she put on men’s clothes and 
mounted a horse.” 

But all her courage could not concea 
from her heart-broken husband the fact that 
She 


side. 


her course was nearly run, struggled 
bravely as far as Mandriola, where it was 
obvious that she was dying. 
found, and, Garibaldi says, “ 
on a Mattress into his 
the head of the stairs. In laying her down 
on the bed I thought I saw the death-look 
in her face. I felt her wrist 


A doctor was 
we carried h 


house to a room at 


there was n 
pulse. The mother of my children, th 
woman I loved, was lying before me a 
corpse. ... I mourned bitterly for the loss 


of my Anita, my inseparable companion in 
the most adventurous passages of my lif 
I directed the good people about me to bu 
the body, and left, yielding to their et 
treaties and knowing that I should co! 
promise them by remaining longer.” 
Divided in Death 

When, long years after, Garibaldi lay ot 
his death-bed, his last wish was 


ashes should be “ put into an urn and plac 


that his 


on the wall behind the tomb of Anita.” But 
although inseparable in life, the lovers w 
fated to be divided in death, for Gariba 
sleeps in the island of Caprera, seven 
leagues removed from the cemetery chay 
at Nice, where a marble tablet, bearing t! 


“The Ashes of Anita Garibaldi, 
marks the last resting-place of the womat 


words, 


he loved so well and whose dear name W 


the last on his dying lips. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
Strachan’s Suggestion 


hy 


HE wife of the vicar of Fratton Beck 

stood at the window of her drawing- 

room gazing across the moor in the 
direction of Cauldron Snout for the first 
sign of the returning party, that she might 
tell Hannah to make the tea. 

The sun, which showed up the shabbiness 
of the vi arage furn ture, seemed to rest 
lovingly upon the cloud of white hair which 
rippled on Mrs. Nicholson’s head. It was 
hard to believe that she and Mrs. Cranstoun- 
Brown were 


sisters, 

Mary Nicholson, married at nineteen to a 
man who was both highly educated and 
well bred, had developed and gone on 
developing in an upward direction. When 
first Strachan met her, he felt a real kin- 
ship, and told himself that now he knew 
whence Gilbert derived. The nephew 
curiously resembled his Aunt Mary about 
the brow and mouth, The idealist—always 
crushed down and trampled upon in Gilbert 

had been cultivated in his aunt. Her face 
had that beauty which is owed solely to 
expression—as though a lamp burned _ be- 
hind, and the whole 
suffused with its licht. 


countenance were 


Welcomed by the simple hospitality of 
ne pair, Str whan 


wished he had come 


sooner. Though Mrs. Nicholson 
derstood none of what had happened, she 
nevertheless acted as a soothing balm to his 


aching heart, 

There was no pretence—the frugality of 
Ne household could not be hid and no 
attempt was made to do so. The thought 
of how best these two from 
Pecuniary anxiety for the remainder of their 
days diverted the rich man’s broodings and 
gave him a new interest. 


to relieve 


The sound of a car rushing up the Dale 
was quite a usual one in summer time, and 
Mrs. Nicholson took no notice of this one 
until it turned in at the vicarage gate. 

A tall, elderly man emerged, who could 
be heard—the window being open—inquir- 
ing for Mr. Strachan. Learning that he 
was out, he asked that he might be allowed 
to await his return; and at that the 
hospitable Mrs. Nicholson went into the 
hall, greeted the stranger kindly and led 
him into the sitting-room, explaining that 
she was expecting Mr. Strachan back at any 
moment, 

The party, in fact, materialized almost at 
once. They all walked in together, those 
staying at the inn having come for tea to 
the vicarage. Lord Ringland, already most 
favourably impressed by his hostess, was 
quite struck with the charm of Strachan’s 
face. He briefly explained who he was, and 
did not fail to note the chill and stiffening 
of the Canadians mannet 
the name. 


when h: heard 


Hospitably pressed to sit down to tea, he 
had an opportunity to observe all the 
members of the party in which his daughtet 
had travelled. Morrison was, as he already 
knew, a friend of his Clement 
Vyner. Mrs. Varick he found charming. 
When the vicar appeared, dusty and thirsty 
after a long tramp to an outlying farm, 
to minister to a sick parishioner, he proved 
to be as unusual and interesting as his wife 
and their cousin. 

With all but Strachan, his lordship was 
soon friendly 


nephew 


terms. Veronica and 


Sheila asked after “Miss Garth ” with de- 
and permitted 
their smiles free play when they fceund che 
Visitor quite prepared to be chaffed about 
his daughter’s disingenuous behaviour, 


mure faces but merry eves; 


h | 

his 
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Tea over, he rose, and suggested that 
Mr. Strachan should stroll down with him 
as far as the beck. Strachan assented, 
markedly without enthusiasm, Cigarettes 
were lighted and they moved off together. 

No sooner were they gone than comment 
broke out from all the talkative party. 


“So that’s his lordship!” This from 
Vee, always first to put in her word. “He's 
very like her, isn’t he? Has that same 
habit of smiling with his eyes But 


my! Hasn't he got the grand manner! 
Did you notice, Aunt Mary? ” 

notice that his manners are better 
than those of the present generation,” 
smiled her aunt; “but then I usually notice 
that Your 
George, for example.’ 

“Trust auntie to have a dig at us, 
laughed Vee, “when all the time she’s 
thinking what an amusing crowd we are! 
But you did like him, didn’t you now? ” 

“T think he acted very properly in coming 
to visit George,’ was the composed re- 
joinder. “But it seems to me that he would 
have acted still more properly had he come 
a day or two sooner.” 

“Mr. Strachan did not 
effusive welcome,” 


with men of his age. cousin 


” 


give him an 
smiled Sheila. 

“George is proud.” 

“Tis cousin Gilbert resembles him there.” 

“I'm sorry not to have seen Gilbert,” 
said Mrs. Nicholson regretfully. “He was 
such a nice boy when last he stayed with 
us. He seemed to love the 
to find it at all dull here.” 

“How odd,” remarked Phyllis. “He was 
always complaining that Streatwood was so 
dull.” 

Like many of poor Phyllis’s remarks, this 
one brought the 


moors and not 


conversation to a clese 
by reason of its sheer ineptitude. 

When the two gentlemen were presently 
seen returning, Strachan’s face had taken on 
a decidedly more genial expression, 

“Mary, my dear,” said he as he entered, 
“can you contrive to do without me for a 
day or two? His lordship wants to carry 
me off to Ringland, and IT have aces pted 
his invitation.” 

Charis lay out in the hammock, under 
one of the great cedars which are a feature 
at Ringland. It was nearly eight o'clock 
(summer time), and the sun was still above 
the horizon, dyeing the waters of the lake in 
splendour. 
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She was feeling utterly beaten down with 
misery and loneliness. Her father had been 
absent for hours and hours, and she had 
passed the livelong day in solitude, but for 
the interludes of 
nursery. 


heir-worship in the 


She had found by now ample time for 
and the result was a de- 
pression which daunted her, She knew that 
she dare not face this life of do-nothing, 


introspec tion, 


Whatever chanced, she could not remain at 
Ringland, consuming herself with unavail- 
ing regret. She was beginning to emerge 
from her stupefied state, and to feel an 
intensity of wretchedness such as she could 
hardly have thought possible. 

At last shi 


ing car. 


heard the sound of the return. 

It ceased its purring at the gate 
divided the garden from the park, 
and she guessed that her father was walking 
thence. She watched for him to come into 
sight round the big rhododendron clump. 
Two gentlemen, of much the same height 
and build, came slowly into view, walking 
in deep confabulation. One was her father 

the other 

With a 


hammock, 


which 


glad cry she sprang from the 
flew across the smooth-shaven 
Jawn and grasped Strachan by both hands. 


‘You? You? How topping! Where 
do vou come from?” 

come from Fratton Beck, and _ your 
father did me the honour to fetch me. He 


told me he had a little girl who was fretting 
herself ill, and as I was responsible for her 
hurt, he indicated that it was up to me to 
see what could be done. 
my dear child—what 
yourself?” as he 


Why, my child— 
have you done with 
marked the underlined 
eyes, the heavy lids, the white cheeks. “No 
more of this, you know 


“Then—then you're not angry with me? 
You haven’t dropped me for ever aad 
everr ” 

“Now what in this little old earth put 


into your head the idea that I was angry? 
No, indeed. J did not dare 
to butt in, the British aristocracy being 4 
thing IT have no experience of.” 

‘Humbug !? 


Far from it 


As she smiled up at him 
the tears were beaded on her lashes. “Ch, 
it is good to see you! I’m starved for 
news—real 
of the 


to know 


sensible commer ial news—news 
' 


business! I’m eating my heart out 


have Greely and Mason gone back 
Assinauga And did you, 


on the mtract ? 


after all, get your price with the Cosmepoll- 


” 


tan Transhipping Company? 


yi “As he stepped within the hall he halted abruptly, gazing Orwen dy 


Upon what at first seemed to be an hallucination ’’—p. 743 
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Her father broke into laughter. “So these 
are the things which really interest you, 
are they? No wonder I couldn't hit en a 
congenial topic! But you must wait for the 
answer to these thrilling questions until I 
have taken Mr. Strachan up to his room— 
or we shall have Wright employing his 
strongest - known protest — bringing the 
dinner-gong out upon the lawn!” 


“Now,” said Strachan gravely when, 
dinner over, he had wandered with Charis 
down to the lakeside, and had watched the 
slipping away of a herd of fine deer, startled 
by their approach. “Now, Miss Osbourne, 
let us get down to bedrock.” 

“As long as you call me Miss Osbourne, 
you'll never get anywhere near bedrock,” 
was the swift retort. “Please—I’m Charis 
to you... even though I never shall be 
to—him.” 

Strachan watched her with eyes quickened 
by love. “I want the truth then, Charis. 
This white face, these tears at night—are 
they really for Gilbert? ” 

She made a funny little growling sound, 
gazing at him half-defiantly, half-despair- 
ingly. “Oh, laugh at me as much as you 
like! I feel like a savage squaw whose 
husband has licked her with a thick stick, 
and who therefore grovels before tim! 
Gilbert has scourged me with knotted rope 
—~every cut of the whip has bitten in so 
decp that the least touch is agony. And— 
and I think I deserved it. But that he will 
never know.” 

“Never know? ” 

“How should he? One could not reply 
to such a letter as he sent me.” 

“T wonder—would 
Your father, 
markable.” 

Without embarrassment, as if it were the 
most natural hiding-place in the world, she 
drew the letter from within her low bodice. 

“Heavens!” burst out Strachan. “ Gil- 
bert’s a lucky man! Oh, he has the world’s 
chance, and yet he hasn’t the sense to take 
it! Presumes to sit in judgment upon 
you—you.” 

She smiled with wry mouth. “1 sat in 
judgment on Aim, remember—for weeks and 
weeks . . . but do me the justice to admit 
that I always appreciated him.” 

Strachan perused his cousin’s letter with 
unmoved face. “And you say you have not 
replied to this? ” 


let me see it? 
thought it re- 


you 
apparently, 


What could I 


Certainly not. 
Would you like me to beg of him to give 


” 


say? 


me anofher trial? 
His eyes pierced her. ‘ Then you have 
decided to whistle him down the wind?” 
“ Now, sir, don’t said she, 
softly and lightly, but with an undercurrent 
You have pried behind 


presume,”’ 


of strong feeling. 


the scenes and looked at my raw wound, 
But it’s going to heal. What do you 
suppose I’m made of? Am I the one to 


knuckle under to the brute who knocks me 
down with a cudgel? Oh, I hope you know 
me better! If he had been patient—or 
tender—or—or humble, as he ought to have 
been—things might have been different. As 
it is. after to-night, we won’t mention 
it, please.” 

“We shan’t get much chance to do that,” 
drawled Strachan, gazing with narrowed 
eyes across the lake. “I’moff again directly. 
Ifad a letter from Greely and Mason which 
has made my blood boil; and I’ve got to 
catch a boat out to Canada in a month’s 
time from now. Do you know—laugh at me, 
won’t you?—I funk going over without my 
secretary. All these matters have passed 
through your hands, and it seems kind of 
lonesome to grapple with them 
you.” 

Without looking at her he saw the sudden 
leap of all her being at the chance held 
out... it was quite a long time before 
she said : 

“It’s a pity I can’t go with you. I-I 
never thought our time together would have 
ended in a month’s salary in lieu of notice.” 

“T never meant it to end so. If it does, 
it will be your choice, not mine. Person- 
ally, I see no reason, things being as they 
are, why you should not come out with me. 
I realize that you must wait for the state 
christening of the future baron; but that 
would suit me well. Mrs. Varick wants to 
see Canada, and said if I could persuade 
you, she would avail herself of our escort. 
And I don’t think your father would see 
any objection. Think it over.” 


without 


CHAPTER XXXI 
Dreams ; and the Awaking 
T was late evening, but hardly dusk, 
when a car drew up to the broad steps 
of a great house in Ontario, and 
Strachan, alighting, helped out the two 
ladies in his charge. 
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His English butler, husband of his 
Canadian housekeeper, stood upon the steps 
to welcome him. 

“Well, Marks, how goes it?” asked 
Strachan, shaking bands kindly with his 
servant. “You have carried out my in- 
structions? Mr. Brown does not know that 
we are expec ted? 

“No, sir, he don’t,” replied Marks 
cheerfully. “Mrs. Marks and me, we 
haven’t named it. Nor he hasn’t seen any 
preparations; but then he’s hardly ever in 
the house, except when he’s asleep.” 

“Indeed? I hope he’s not overworking, 
Marks 

“Well, sir, he’s pretty regular at the 
office, and I have heard he’s making things 
hum there,’ said Marks with a smile. “But 
he’s what you might call caught on in 
society here, and he has invitations enough 
to last him his lifetime. Well, sir, and I 
will say you look well! England’s done 
you a power of good, as I felt sure it would 
do.” 

“Yes. I feel a great deal stronger for 
the change, thanks; and now—you were 
saying—where is Mr. Brown this 
moment? ” 

“Mr. Cranstoun-Brown came home a little 
before five, changed into flannels at once 
and went off to tennis at General Moore’s. 
I am expecting him back any minute, and 
have put out his things for him. He dines 
with Mr. Archer, and off with him to a ball 
at the Governor’s house.” 

“Ah! I'm glad folks are showing him 
hospitality. \nd now, ladies, you had 
better go upstairs and prepare for dinner— 
you haven't much more than half an hour.” 

Mrs. Marks, flanked by a couple of maids, 
appeared to lead Charis and Sheila to their 
rooms, which they found replete with every 
luxury according to Canadian ideas, and 
they were much interested in examining the 
heating system, the water supply and so on. 
When the bell sounded, they came down- 
stairs together and found Strachan awaiting 
them in the hall. They were just about to 
repair to the ng room, when the hum of 
a car was heard and a rs Daimler stopped 
it the gate. In j it were some young men in 

flannels, one of whom jumped out, and, as 
his friends drove off, came running lightly 
up the steps, racket in hand, and admitted 
himself with a latchkey. 

As he stepped within the hall he halted 
abruptly, gazing upon what at first seemed 
to be an hallucination. 


Then, as though he had touched in himself 
some lever which brought the whole of him 
immediately into subservience to his will, 
he came forward with a smile and gesture 
of greeting. 

“Hallo, George, this is admirably staged ! 
How many of the old gang have yeu per- 
suaded to cross the herring-pond? Have 
you got the others concealed 

He shook hands with Mrs, Varick, then 
with his cousin, and last with his entie’s 
secretary. “Let me guess,” said he, as he 
turned from his perfunctory shake of het 
hand to Strachan with a laugh, “you dis- 
trusted me so profoundly that you felt 
impelled to steal a march upon me? Well, 
I think the ledgers will bear examination 
haven’t had time yet to get far with my 
schemes of defalcation.” 

Strachan placed both hands upon the 
broad shoulders. “If they bear inspection 
as well as you do, I shan’t complain! You 
look extremely well, Gilbert, and I heai 
the whole of this little old village has fallen 
for you.” 

“Who told you that yarn? Marks hes 
been romancing. But I admit that, for your 
sake, folks are being very kind to me. Mis. 
Varick, quite a scheme fer you to ccme 
over! I think you will find a good deal to 
interest you in various ways. By the way 
I expect you are all just gcing in to dinner, 
and I fear I mustn’t linger now! Scme 
men are calling for me in fifteen minutes’ 
time, and we’re going to a dance! Must 
get into my war-paint! Tell me the home 
news to-morrow.” He laughed, nodded, 
sprang up the stairs and disappeared. 

‘We-ell! ” said Sheila, with one amtsed 
eye upon Strachan and one on the impassive 
countenance of Charis. “As that delightful 
man we met on board would have said, 
Gilbert is going it some, isn’t he? He 
seems greatly altered.” 

“Canada’s not quite like England,’ re- 
turned Strachan dryly. 


Next morning the ladies remained up- 
stairs, sleeping off their fatigue; and, as 
Strachan and Gilbert were both at the office 
all day, they did not meet the young man 
until the evening, when he condescended to 
dine with them, but made his apologies 
and left immediately after for an evening of 
bridge at the house of a man he had for- 

merly known at Oxford. 
Strachan suggested his taking a few days’ 
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holiday that he might escort the ladies 
about a bit. Gilbert replied that he should 
be delighted. But the expeditions planned 
did not come off, as the guests were snowed 
under by troops of visitors and showers of 
invitations. 

There ensued a round of gaicties which 
threatened to become exhausting. Charis, 
clinging to her only rag of an excuse for 
her presence there, insisted upon taking her 
secretarial duties very seriously; and found 
the social round in addition somewhat 
fatiguing. Meanwhile, Gilbert and_ she 
never met but in company, and never spoke 
a word to one another beyond what the con- 
ventions demanded. P 

For the first few days, knowing the man 
as she did, Charis did not believe that he 
could keep it up. As time went by, and 
he maintained his pose seemingly without 
an effort, she began to realize that he meant 
the break to be tinal and complete; and to 
regret that she had ever come to Ontario. 
But for the consistent way in which ke neg 
lected and ignored her, one might have 
sworn that there could never 
anything between them. 


have been 

Naturally, this is a game at which two 
can play; and it did not take long to make 
the girl proficient. Her neat avoidance of 
all chance of intercourse was soon as com 
plete as his. 

There was, however, a 
ried and disturbed hev. 


fact which 
Pass her waking 
hours as diligently as she might in torget 
ting Gilbert, the moment sleep relaxed he: 
will he passed into her dreams, and_ tock 
complete possession, 

In these 


wor 


he 


dreams 


was as devoted as, 
in the world of fact, he was cold. So 
glowing, so exquisite were the hours they 
seemed to pass together, that she usually 


awoke penetrated utterly with the thrill of 
them; so that each morning the clash of 
their estrangement was a new shock. 
She refuge more and more 
whole-hearted hospitality 
offered Soon 
several 
Gilbert's 
Osbourne 


took the 
kindne-« 


that 


in 
and 
her. it 


of 


set 


obvious 
who 


was 
the 
found 


young men wer 


Miss 
amusement, they 


the Honourable 


(as, lo her great 


persisted in calling her on every possible 
occasion) very attractive indeed. Strachan 
watched the stream of bouquets and 


the be-ribboned boxes of sweets, and won- 
dered if jealousy would break the stubborn 
back of the young man. He could 
however, detect any signs of this. 


not, 


/ 


+ 


Gilbert flirted a good deal; it seemed he 
could always now find plenty to say to 
girls. 


“Who,” thought Charis, “who that | new 
him in Streatwood—gauche, glum, to.:gue- 
tied—-would guess this to be the same man? 
Cymon indeed! What a transformation! ” 

At last Strachan felt it time to take other 
steps. He saw signs of serious intertion 
on the part of more than one young man; 
and also that Gilbert was not sufticiently 
guarded in his behaviour, and was awaking 
hopes for no other purpo-e than to punish 
Charis. He therefore announced that he 
was finding town too hot, and proposed that 
they should all go and camp at his shooting 
shack at Altabe: 

Sheila was enchanted at the notion. She 
this than rush 
Charis would not cx 

n 


said she would far rather do 
around sight 


elIne 
eeing. 


press any pleasure an arrangement 
which must certainly tend to fling Gilbert 
and herself together Gilbert, however, 
string to the banjo he 
etted politely 
that he had already accepte i an invitation 
to stay with friends in a different direction, 


and doubted if he would be able 


busily fitting a new 
to 


was learning play, regi 


to come to 


\ltabec at all 

Upon this, Charis warmly id that she 
thought the camping-out idea quite delight- 
ful. She only lamented that her visit to 


return to 
1c needed 
would not cut 
sunt, as she 
could quite easily find an escort. “I sup- 
“that I ought 


ince, ought I not? 


Canada must terminate upon the 
the city, as her father wrote 
her. She hoped that Sheila 
short her own time on het 


ir 
that | 


act 
pose,’”’ said she to Strachan, 
to book my passage at « 


The boats are so full! ” 


“Tf you mean that vou really must go, 
I'll see to that for vou,’ replied Strachan 
gravely; ‘ but won’t you wait until I have 


found another secretary 

“* Now that you have Mr. Brown, I should 
But 
ut for vou, and do my best 


have thought you did not need one. 
at 
not to leave 

That night all 
together. Upon their , when the two 
girls had gone upstairs, Strachan called 
Gilbert into his smoking-den and flung him- 
self into an easy-chair. The young man 
was restive. He stood upon hearth, 
drinking his lemon-squash, as if in act to 
be gone. 

Strachan 
4 


look 
you stranded.’’ 


retur 


thev to the theatre 


n 


the 


said 
a 


fool!” 


after 


down, 
very 


vou 
sternly; 


young 


and 


moment’s hesitation his order was unwil- 


lingly obeyed. 


“Gil "—after a projonged puff at his 
pipe —*J want to say that [ wish you to 
come to the camp at Altabec with us.” 

Gilbert clenched his fists and stared at the 


carpet. 


“Then, George, | want to say that [Il 
be hanged if | do. Haven't I borne enough 
Haven't you plunged me into hell all these 


weeks ? 


definitely don’t want 
bread and butter 


a limit—and I’ve got there. 
you'd be so infernally cruel, George.” 

Strachan sat forward. 
do you charge me with infernal 


Strong term.” 

“Not too strong to 
describe what you have 
done ‘in bringing her 
here, when you knew 
well what the sight ot 
her means—must mean 
—to me!” 

“Were you born 
idiotic, Gilbert? Why 
do you suppose she i 
here?” 

“T know pet 
tectly well, of cours 
Because you are yoing 
to marry her. 

The slow dark colow 
flooded the 
face to the roots of the 


SCNSITIVE 


Iron-grey hair. 

“Dash yout im 
pertinence ! drawled 
Strachan. “You don't 


And have | so much as squeaked ? 
I know the pull you 
to quarrel] with mv 
but you must own there’s 


GEORGE 


STRACHAN’S HEIRS 


have over me—l 


didn’t think 


‘In what respect 
cruelty : 


*** Unconditional surrender,’ Drawn by 
seriously think it. But he whispered ’’—y. 747 J. Dewar Mills 
this I'l] Say to you bad 
and in dead earnest—that uu don't mean — slowly—"that, if you mean to let your 
0 stise your chance paltry pride stand in the way of her happi- 

“My chance! [ve already chucked that ness—why, then, I take a hand. If beg- 
— ging and praying and loving and serving 
‘You unutterable young fool, she’s as will do it, Pll be your rival, as you have 


proud as you are. She’ 


that letter you wrote. 


persuade her to forvive 


heaven waitine for 


to, but which not one 
Cver gets a chance to 


his feet he stood 


; you, my lad, which | 
can't help your chucking 


impre ssive] 
Towning down upon Gilbert's flushed 
Perturbed face. “And 


Il not easily forgive 
But—if you could 


just now accused me of being. So don’t say 


you haven't been warned.’ 
it—well, there’s a There was a long, throbbing silence. 


Phen the young man spoke, in a low voice 


away if you want as if to himself: “I daren’t. I can’t risk 
man in a thousand — it again The pain was too ghastly. lt 
enter.” Rising to makes me a coward. Sometimes 1 


upright, think I hate her, when she sweeps vast 
and =me as if I were not there. . . . Why, she 
A keeps her very eyes from resting on me, 


I warn vou 


i 
Nils. 
‘ 
as 
e 
d 
it 
st 
e 
d 
1, 
id 
a 
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even by accident! And you ask me to go 
again and offer her my heart to tear... .” 

“You shall have something more than 
your heart to offer this time, Gil,” said 
his cousin quaintly, “though I admit the 
article in question seems to be of more 
value than I at first supposed. However, 
you can now offer her a position she need 
not despise. I am going to take you into 
partnership. I am going to make an eldest 
son of you. And in return I make but one 
solitary condition—that you drop the name 
of Brown, and adopt that of Strachan by 
deed poll.” 

Gilbert lifted his ravaged face, and his 
mouth quivered. 
that? ” 

“J mean it. I shall give your mother a 
legacy, and provide an ample annuity for 
the Nicholsons. The rest is for you and 
Charis.” 

Suddenly Gil sprang up. “She knows 
this? You have told her your intentions? ” 

Strachan smiled slowly. “What do you 
think? No, she knows nothing of it, and 
cares less. She herself is no great match, 
now that the little brother has arrived; his 
lordship will be thankful to be let off the 
necessity of providing a large marriage 
portion. And, after all, there will be only 
one life between your heirs and the Ring- 
land property.” 

“George,” pleaded Gilbert shakily, “have 
you reason to suppose—any real ground for 
suggesting—that she cares? ” 


“George—you mean 


“Personal observation,” was the cautious 
reply. “She is here. I go by that.” 

Said Gilbert, after long silence: “I can’t 
thank you. I can’t even fix my mind on 
what you’ve just told me. I’m only con- 
scious of the hope—the thing that’s to make 
or break me. Will you do something for 
me? To giveme a chance? Let her con- 
tinue to think that I’m not coming to 
Altabec. Let me turn up unexpectedly, 
when you’ve been there two or three days. 
Play up to me—arrange the stage a bit.” 
“I get you, Gil,” was the calm rejoinder. 


<sJe 

Altabec is the most charming of shacks, 
with a big central living room, round which 
the bedrooms are grouped. A covered 
passage on one side leads to the bath build- 
ing, and a similar one opposite to the 
kitchens. 

In other moods Charis would have loved 
the place. But now it had no charm. A 


couple of days in the solitary wilds gave 
her, far more poignantly than in Ontario, 
the sense of being forsaken. Sheila was 
learning to paddle a Canadian canoe on the 
picturesque sheet of water near which the 
shack stood. Strachan was teaching her, 
and this left Charis lonely for many hours 
at a time. 

On a golden afternoon of sunshine and 
warm air she lay alone in the 
unde1 


hammock 
the veranda. All the elements for 
comfort and luxury were there; she was 
surrounded by beauty; and its only effec 
seemed to be to emphasize her unhappiness 

Since Gilbert’s blunt refusal to join the 
camping party, she had realized that all she 
had to do was to collect the remnants of 
her pride, and make them hold togethe 
until she could leave this country of grief 
and humiliation. She. had slept badly the 
previous night, and presently the seduction 
of the afternoon peace overcame the gloom 
of her thoughts, and she drifted into sleep 
As usual—“ with the first dream that comes 
with the first sleep ”’—she was with Gilbert, 
and all was well. 
there, 


She dreamed that he was 
with her—that she was no _ longe 
alone—and that they were talking with th 
ease and intimacy of perfect harmony. “Wi 
can never quarrel any more,” she 


thought 
he said. 


And she replied: “ No, for now 
we understand everything, don’t we?” 
She spoke the last words aloud, and th 
sound of her own voice awoke her. 
She opened her eves upon Gilbert—Gilbert 
in the attire suitable for thi 
Gilbert so completely 


backwocds— 
part ol the picture 
that for a few seconds she b 
still dreaming, and 
heart into his. 


ieved her elf 
smiled up from het 
Then with a shock sh 
realized that she was awake—that he was 
no longet part ol her dream—that he looked 
rather mischievous, and that he was swing- 
ing the hammock gently to and fro. 
“Fush-a-bye, Baby,” he 
“What are you doing? 
about! ” 


croone d: and— 


Stop swinging 
cried she, struggling up en he 
elbow. 

“That all the greeting you have for 
fellow who has been travelling thirty hours 
without a break to get here? ” 

“You needn’t have hurried so. You'll 
have to wait quite a long time.  Sheila’s 
out on the water, and won't be in belor 
dark.” 

“T can live without Mrs 
you!” 

“TI suppose you will want some food, an¢ 


Varick, thank 
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get 


so on, Kindly stand away, and let me 
out of this thing! ” 

Gilbert stooped and gathered her into his 
arms to lift her to the ground. So taken 
by surprise was she that she was imprudent 
enough to struggle; and when she did that 
he held her tight—tight. 

“No use,” said he. shan’t put you 
down until I to. There’s nobody 
about, The servants are in the kitchens, 
and I have you all to myself. So if I let 
you go, it will be on my own terms.” 
“Terms! Your terms forsooth! Her 
voice, which should have been infuriated, 
sounded faint and shaky. “And pray, what 
are your terms? ” 


want 


“Unconditional surrender,” he whispered. 

“Mr. Brown, you forget yourself! ” 

“T do. JT can remember nothing but vou. 
Cruel wretch that you are 
to gloat over me! 


coming out here 
How long did you sup- 
pose T was going to stand it? ” 

“T_T wondered.” 

“Oh! So you did wonder? ” 

“Well, just now and again I did. ‘ 
Oh, Gil. Gil, how hateful you have been 
to me!” 

“T’ll make up for that. 
of being humble 


T’ve had enough 
one only gets trampled 
on. For the future T.am going to be verv 
kind 
to forgive you, and take you on again, if 
you’re very good.” 


“Forgive me indeed! 


. and condescending . 


You would be far 
hetter occupied if vou went on your knees 
to bee me to forgive youl” 

“My knees are better occupied. The 
Desire of my enthroned thereon.” 
(nd suddenly his voice changed to the note 
she loved and dreaded—the voice that had 
conquered ‘nn by Thirlmere. 
“But my heart is kneeling to vou. oh Be- 
loved—is asking for a sign that this isn’t 
a delirious dream. T want to be sure that 
have really come to the door of Heaven, 
and that it has opened to me at last.” 


Life is 


her in the 


“Tt might have opened sooner had vou 
Just taken the trouble to knock.” 

“T jolly well wasn’t going to risk another 
rebuff,” 

“Neither was T! Then, what made vou ?” 

“What made me dare to come here to- 


day? George, of course! He’s a bit mag- 


nificent, old George. He gave me the right 
to come, by telling me that the £s. d. part 
was his affair.” 

“He’s wonderful! ” 
remorseful tenderness. 

Her lover was not yet in a state to bear 
that note in her voice for any other man. 

“Never mind Strachan, nor £ s. d., nor 
any other old thing,’ he whispered. 
“Nothing in all the world matters but you 
—just you and me! Let’s get out of sight 
before the others turn up—let’s be off into 
the woods. I[’ve been hanging about among 
the trees for the past half-hour, waiting to 
sce if you would go to sleep, and I’ve dis 
covered a nook over there by a waterfall— 
a seat just made for two. Come, Iphigenia, 
come away with your shepherd lad. ... Or 
must I carry you? ” 


<Jo 

There were two who watched, from a boat 
far out upon the little lake, the approach 
of the besieger; and who witnessed, after 
quite a short parley at the gates, the sub- 
missive departure of the vanquished. The 
lovers slowly disappeared among the great 
fir-trees, moving so amicably, so evidently 
in perfect agreement, as to leave no doubt of 
the success of the surprise attack. 

“The barriers,” said George Strachan 
drearily, “must have gone down with a 
run.” 

The soft eyes of Sheila Varick were dim 
with pity for his pain. In the past few 
weeks he had aged perceptibly. Recalling 
him as he had been when they started upon 
their motor tour in such hilarity and glad 
anticipation, she thought he looked ten 
years older. 


she murmured, with 


She could, however, offer only unspoken 
sympathy; in such a case, what is there 
to be said? 

She hoped and believed that after a while 
this man might come to love as a daughter 
the creature who had so bewitched him; but 
as vet such a suggestion would not only 
be of no comfort, but might actually in 
crease the bitterness of defeat. 


For when a man of George Strachan’s 
age and temperament falls in love, the 
malady is alas! quite likely to prove 


incurable. 


(The End) 


“George Strachan’s Heirs” is now published in book form by Messrs. Cassell 


under the title “The Judgment of Charis.” 
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Some Curious (aterpillars 
M's MHLCRAWFORD 


AY 


(With Photographs by the Author) 


ATERPILLARS are much more ae, 
interesting creatures than most 
people imagine; some _ have 

most exquisite and delicate colouring, others 

are queerly shaped, others possess strange 

horns and tails and appendages, and many Caterpillar of the Rare Swallow- 

are interesting on account of their remark- tail Butterfly 

able habits and ways of living. 

One of the most beautiful is the caterpillar 

of the Emperor moth. Fortunately, it is cocoons amongst the dead raspberry leaves 

not at all rare. The moth flies in the early They are really most handsome creatures; 

summer, about May, lays her eggs on they are green, with black bands, and have 

beech, blackthorn, heath, bramble, willow — seven pink hairy tubercles and_ orange- 

and apple trees, and in July and August coloured = spiracles, or — breathing-holes. 


the young caterpillars will be getting quite Sometimes the tubercles are bright yellow 
big and will be easily found. I have fed instead of pink. 
them in the garden on Another very lovely caterpillar is that of 
bramble and raspberry the rare Swallowtail buttertly; this also is 
leaves, and in the autumn — green, but of a more golden hue, with 


they have spun their big, black bands and yellow spots. The remark- 


wonderful pear-shaped able characteristic of this caterpillar is its 
horn; it is red, 
fleshy and 
forked, but it 
ge? does not pro 
trude this horn 
unless it is 
alarmed or dis 
turbed; this 1s 
the reason why there is no sign 
of a horn on the caterpillar in 
the photograph, but you can 
imagine what a_ strange sight 
the caterpillar presents in its green coat 
with orange buttons and this formidable 
forked weapon, a real red danger signal, 
erected on its head. 

The caterpillar of the Currant or Magpt 
moth is so common on every gooseberry 


Caterpillar of the 


. bush that you may never have troubled to 
Magpie Moth : 


examine it closely. But if has many 1- 
teresting points. In the first place, notice 
748 
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SOME CURIOUS CATERPILLARS 


The Hawk moths have 
all very interesting and 
large larve. 

The Poplar Hawk lays 
its eggs on poplars and 
willows mostly, about 
the month of June, and 
the caterpillars are found 
from this time till Octo- 
ber, when they  pupate. 

They are green, with 
seven oblique lines a 
yellowish tinge, and red 
and white breathing-holes, 
or spiracles. They also 
possess a horn; it is short 
and green, tinged with red 
underneath. As the cater- 
pillar grows horn 


Emperor Moth Caterpillar 


what a great distance there is between its sometimes lessens and becomes very stumpy, 
fore and hind legs; this causes the cater- similar to that shown in the photograph. 
pillar to make a loop when walking. At I have often seen 
the end of the summer, before the cold — caterpillars — nib- 
weather comes, it makes very ingenious bling each other's 
preparation for the winter, It is not by horns, and_ prob- 
anv means full-fed, therefore it must some- ably this is gener- 
how get through the winter and live till ally the reason 
spring brings out the young green leaves why they are 
So it draws together the edges of a leaf, shorter at the end 
spins sufficient silk to make a sort of ham- of the caterpil- 


mock, fastens the hammock 
securely to the twig, so that 
when the leaf dries up it will y 
not fall to the ground, and. 
goes to sleep till spring. No ‘ 
storms, or rains, or winds seem 
toharm it, and even if the birds 
do see it very few would touch 
it, for they don’t like this cater 
pillar for food. Only the spat 
row will sometimes eat it; even 
toads will not touch it. 

Another very common cate 
pillar, found all over Europe 
and exceedingly harmful, is that 
of the La key moth ; its name 


lets to the red, blue, and ye! 


Ww lines on its back. The two 
dark marks on its grey “face” 
look like eyes. You may find it 
in the spring on fruit trees espe- 
cially; when quite young smal 
make a web or tent « I 


1 colonies 
silk and live under it 
(ll nearly grown up. | 
‘ee the caterpillars themselves you will 
see the eggs out of which they come. These 
“88S are arranged in rings round the twigs, 
and are to be found all the 


sut long before vou 


Poplar Hawk Moth 
Caterpillars 
winter. 
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Lackey Moth Caterpillar 


lar’s life than at the beginning. The cater- 
pillar sticks so firmly to the twig on which 
it is feeding that it is not easily shaken off. 
On the same trees will be found the cater- 
pillar of the Eyed Hawk moth; it also has 
a horn; it is bluish green in colour, with 
white dots. 

The habits of caterpillars touch a sub- 
ject that has never been so popular as that 
dealing with the habits of moths and butter- 
flies, but it is, mevertheless, full of the 
strangest facts. Take, for instance, the 
moth family of the Gallerida. This family 
contains species whose larva pass their 
lives in the nests of wild bees and the hives 
of domesticated bees, devouring the wax. 
They make comfortable and convenient gal- 


leries right through the honeycomb, regard. 
less, of course, how many of the young bees 
or bee-grubs they crush to death in their 
progress. These long tunnels are lined 
with fine caterpillar silk, and the caterpil- 
lars, of a dull whitish colour, marked with 
a few dark spots and hairs, live in them till 
they pupate. The Honeycomb moth and the 
Greenshaded Honey moth measure about 
one inch between the extended wing-tips, 
but the Honey moth is much smaller. From 
these rough measurements the comparative 
sizes of the terribly destructive little cater. 
pillars may be estimated. 

Still stranger are the larva!-histories of 
the small moths known as the Small China 
Mark, the Ringed China Mark, the Brown 
China Mark, and the False Caddis Fly. 
The caterpillars of the last-named moth are 
entirely aquatic, and are furnished with 
branchie for breathing purposes. They are 
fairly common, and the moths fly about the 
month of July; the eggs are laid under 
water. The caterpillars of the Brown China 
Mark construct little cases; in these they 
exist on the leaves of pond-weed, entirely 
submerged. Those of the Ringed China 
Mark, tiny green-tinted things, partly 
transparent, have both spiracles and 
branchia. The Small China Mark is a 
common little moth, found flying about in 
the summer amongst water plants; the larva 
build cocoons of tine white silk, fixing then 
to the leaves of duck-weed, under the sur- 
face of the water. The moths of these wate! 
loving caterpillars are similar to all oth 
night-flyving moths, and it seems very ex 
traordinary that the larva should be sup 
plied with branchia and destined for a life 
in the water. 


Song of 
the Sea 


By 
Enid A. 
Guest 


Where the sea-gulls dive and the brown ships sway 


Cw Away! come away! to the wind-swept bay 


Frora side to side 


Cn the rolling tide. 
Come a’ay! my Love, to the wind-swept bay. 


For the scent of the sea, for the heather-blown lea, 
Do I long and dream each city-bound day. 

As each wave breaks 

The gold strand shakes. 
Come away! my Love, to the wind-swept bay. 
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BEIWE EN OURSELVES 


ED OR: 


SOCIAL LIFE IN 


O you ever look up old numbers of THE 
QUIVER? I am inclined to hope you 
do not indulye in that distressing habit, 


est you should discover that your Iditor, 


like other mortals, is in danger either of 


\consistency or repetition. It was quite 


y accident that I found myself looking at 
copy of the July, 1919, number of this 
imal, and re-reading what I said about 
joys of village life. I remarked that 
little cottage was in the heart of 
nedieval that we jog 
wly, contented, beautifully, whilst all the 
vorld rushes by. Well, nearly two years 
lave elapsed since I gave way to these re- 
and per 
1a While, to have one’s opinions of months 
vo facing one in cold print, and see what 

langes the seasons have brought. 

Se 

Where Changes Come Slowly 
Village life, I can still assert, remains 
uel in essence, ripples 
face, but they do not atiect the 
instance, I see I duly informed 
sion to the spirit of the 
mes, Qve of our gas lamps had been re- 


} 
along 


flections, haps it is as well, once 


There are 


lat, as a conces 


ted since the war. The information is 
onger up-to-date: now there are seven, 
nt to the addition of the other two as 


‘ Proot of the wise progressiveness, 


tem- 
Pered by due caution, oft our village. It 

Vism overtakes England it will not 
ur fault. Indeed, I find J was even 


suuty of ascribing over-haste to our rural 
social Vifa x} 
weal alte when I said that ‘‘ two years is 


ion time in our villaee, and 
i : one comes and goes not as a foreiener 
af alien, but as a resident and friend, 


hot exactly a native.’? What spirit of 


there 


THE COUNTRY 


urban radicalism ever induced me to make 
such a hasty prognostication? It calls in 
question the very foundation of social life 
in the country. 

The law of social propriety in the country 
is as old and as genuinely antique as its 
houses, and it is possible for a stranger to 
live for years in a rural spot without dis- 
covering that there is any social life at all! 
Not that he is right in such a conclusion. 
There, under his nose all the time, is not 
one social life, but possibly a dozen; but 
the fact that he is a stranger, a “‘ foreigner,”’ 
means that the village has not yet had time 
to place’? him. And until he is definitely 
“placed” in his proper stratum of social 
life it would be an act of indiscretion, if 
not impropriety, for one to make advances. 
For, strongly entrenched, and subtly curious 
in its operations, the caste system holds sway. 

The Law of Caste 

I wish I could explain what are the 
different castes that exist in our village. 
I cannot. I have not been long enough a 
dweller in their midst to be able as yet 
to place definitely the 
social beings, nor to 


different orders ot 
define exactly their 
relationship to one another. One 
that the distinctions are too subtle to be 
tabulated by rule of thumb methods. One 
might make a mistake by placing Mrs. 
Berrington-Smith in the same 
Mrs. Vaughan Jones 


realizes 


category as 
instead of with the 
Rolling Hills—and I hate to hurt people 
teelings. 

The happiest man—socially—in our 
village is the man who keeps the general 
stores. Everybody must keep on_ good 
terms with him. Especially during the war, 
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the local aristocracy depended on him for 
its supply of sugar, and was—and is to 
this day—not him in the 
street and discussing all things parochial 
and international. Secretly I suspect that, 
from a financial point of view, he could 
hold his own with many of the aristocracy ; 
for have not the “‘ upper classes ”? been hard 
hit with taxation and the war, and doesn’t 
the middle-man “ somewhere 
always? Therefore he keeps his own car 
and converses with gentlemen—but he also 
has the entrée to all 
tradesmen’s order. 
This is a privilege not 
despised. I never understood, before I came 
to live in a village, the difference between 
‘tradespeople’? and other folk. I begin 
to realize it now. I am told that it would 
not be “the thing” for me to appear 
at a “tradespeople’s” function. I am 
genuinely sorry, for there always scems to 
be something on for them—dances, whist 
drives and the like, that in some mysterious 
way are defined as belonging exclusively 
to their social order. 


above meeting 


come home 


the functions of the 


lightly to be 


One fain would enter 
into sublimer worlds unknown, but one is 
told one mustn’t—and reckle i 
unappreciated quality in rural 


se 


ssness 1S 


life. 


an 


Very Select 

Above the ** tradespeople’s ”’ caste there 
sets,” ol 


many of them limited to twe1 


are numerous “orders,” “cliques,” 


ty or thirty; 


some, incredible as it seems, to two or three. 


This, 1 am aware, needs some explana 


tion. I can but offer a theory and an 
instance. Here is Mrs. B., a lady living 
in a moderate-siz d hous: , a widow with 


She repel f 


all advance from 


people presumably in a like | 


two children. 


ocial station, 
to her own, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Captain C 


Mrs. 


living in houses similar 
and 
D., who are retired people of limited 


but exclusive habits. 


means The explana 
tion, I think, is that Mrs. B., as well as 
Captain C. and Mrs. D., are all peopl 


o£ vague social aspirations whom the wat 


and other causes—has left stranded hieh 
and dry on the shoals of financial 
stringency, They haven’t the money to live 
up to their ide: , but they cherish their 
illusions and wrap themsely: Ip in a world 
elect but limited Indes l, when | come to 


think of it, our So¢ ial set is compost lover 
much of ‘retired ” pr ople who possess the 


feelings of aristocrats but not the cash. 


Over against these there is a limited im- 


portation of wealthy profiteers, who own 
their Rolls-Royces and seek in vain to 
establish themselves in the seats of the 


They are nice homely people for 


mighty. 
the most part, but “ foreign.’ 

Turning in another direction is the great 
farmer class. These are slow of speech, 
strong in dialect, hard-headed, close-fisted, 
and of a type quite alien to the villager or 
townsman. 


to the They are the true sons 


of the earth, and need for their interpreta- 


tion the skill and knowledge of a Sheila 
Kayve-Smith, who in her novels has s0 
cleverly illuminated the manners and 
customs of one set of Sussex folk. 

The Women’s Institute 

Do these varied classes never mix? True, 
they come to church. The church is well 
patronized in our village. But our par- 
ticular church is not a social institution: 


people do not speak to one another within 

its time-hallowed walls. 

The nearest approach to a common meet- 
“Women’s Institute.” 

a new institution, with a 


or neat 


Ing-ground is the 


This 


semi-Government 


believe, is 


sanction, that seeks to 


give help, advice, means of social inter- 


course to The 


) the women of rural parts. 


idea is an excellent one, but is, 


dependent the pr carry it out. 


on 


We have a Women’s Institute in our village 
which meets once a month, and is certainly 
attended by rich and poor alike. Alas! it 
is, in our little quarter, a deadly dull 
affair, The “upper ¢lass’? element retains 
the power, and carefully and condescend- 
ingly looks down on its poorer neighbours 
and gives them the sort of entertainment it 
thinks they oug!l to have. There are 
lectures on gardening and_ boot-mending, 


which sometimes 
” 


wiacrt 


good; there are 
at the ladies of high degré 
pleasant, and sometimes 


are 
** teas 


attempt to be very 


even sing toi the delectation of the women- 
folk of the village. But government “by 
the women, for the women”? is there more 
in theory than in practice. 


sje 
Why Tie the Strings So Tightly? 
Now, I would be the last one to labour 
rine of equality, or to attempt Wo 


break down the nat 
It is 


stations, 


ural divisions of society 
that people of differen! 
thought and educatioa, 


inevitable 


modes of 
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fferen: 
cation, 


should seek their like and associate with 
them. There are bound to be classes. But 
why limit oneself so rigidly to exactly the 
one little circle one imagines to be one’s 
equals? In the larger towns or suburbs this 
may be possible, but in a small village it 
means that social life is rendered 
impossible —to the very great detriment of 
the people themselves. The drawback of 


almost 


the country—from the nature of the case 
is the lack of means of social life. A sparse 
population cannot sustain the advantages 
of a town. hi 
disadvantage by drawing the 
even more closely, and rigidly shutting up 


But why accentuate this grave 
social lines 
the limited population into a score or more 
of very tiny groups? 

The result of the policy is inevitable. The 
intellectual life of the ‘‘ refined”? order of 
people is stifled, their minds are cramped, 
their outlook restricted. Indeed, 


be nearly suffocated. I veritably 


they must 
be leve 
that there are people in our village who 
scarcely speak to a soul i 
servants or the 


week's end to another. 


other than their 
tradespeople—from one 
These, 


women in the little cot- 


mark you 
ire not the poor 


tages, but the middle-class or alleged ‘ well- 
a 


to-do,” whose wealth is largelv traditional! 
and whose social 


standing somewhat imagin- 


ary. These people are harmless enough, 
but possessed of a perpetual fear of getting 
to know anybody who should turn out, on 


further acquaintance, to hade below 
them in their—imagined—social scale. 


Oh, what a world it is! 
sje 
Where Little Children May Not Mix 


The disadvantages of isolation are ap 


parent, For ins tance, there s; no school 
in the village other than the Council schoo! 
somewhat on its outskirts. The reason is 
that whilst there are numbers of parents 
who would like to give their children a 
better education than that afforded by th 
Council school, yet no half-dozen of them 
could be found to agree to let their child 
mix with any other half-dozen of their 
neighbours’ children! Three mothe: will 
admit themselves to be suffi ona level 
lor their children to be educated toeeth ie: 
and so some means is found for ‘* educat 
ing’ these tiny cliques in proper isolation 
but no dozen mothers could evi f 


to broaden their caste 


Purpose—and the poor chil must su 


Doubtless what I have written pertains 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


only to the village of my acquaintance— 
and I have admitted that my acquaintance 
is but a recent one. 


Perhaps other villages 


in other parts of the country are more pro- 


gressive. Sussex, with its glorious scenery 


and healthy surroundings, possesses a name 


for the unsociability of its inhabitants, 
Doubtless in the busy hive of the North, 
among the hills and valleys of Wales, in 


the quiet parts of Devon and Cornwall, 


rural life goes with a greater swing; men 


-and women (more 


particularly the 
women !)—are more prone to mix with one 
another and stimulate their minds by con- 
tact with others. If so, some candid reader 
will write and tell me the glad news. 

sje 
The Rising Tide 


Meanwhile, one can but look forward to 
the ever-rising tide of democracy, and 
will become of the backwaters 
village life when Labour comes in to 
rule. For slowly, certain 


1 


wonder what 


ly, there is a great 
change coming over our social life. The 
effects of the war are by no means over. 
Income-tax at six shillings in the pound! 
Have our social prophets quite realized what 
that means? ‘That, and the higher cost of 
that mercilessly, ruthlessly, 
the ground is being cut away from many 


living, means 


who could, before the war, live comfortably 
‘on their means.’’ The leisured class ’”’ 
is fast dwindling. 


On the other side of the s ale, the advance 


in wages opened new vistas in many a 
working-class home. We are living in a 
values, but always, all 


world of changit 


the time, there is pressing up from below 


the engineers, the mirers, th 


railwav men, the skilled artisans. 


These are the men whose voice and votes 
control the country’s destiny more and 
more, It is interesting to float along the 
backwaters of rural life and admire the 
anefroid of the forme} 


survivals of a 
but their day has passed; the great 
stream is moving forward, leaving them on 
high and drv. 
The countryside! What a wonder and 


delight it is to the dweller in the town! But 


its banks 


could not someone shake up its social 
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ON KEEPING IN LOVE 
By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


EFP yourseives in the Love of God.” 
So S. jude writes in his short, 
grave letter. The words remind u- 
of certain dangers. They warn us that the 
nature of the soul ‘s such that each onc 
must keep strict watch ove: his thoughts 
and feelings, ove: his own interior lite. 
They remind us—we might even say—of 
the difficulty of living under the constan: 
shadow of God. This is the testimony of 
all scripture. It is also ovr personal ex- 
perience. There are within man two voices, 
two aptitudes—one that would bind him to 
this world and would satisfy him with its 
pleasures and affairs; another which speaks 
for God, which calls on man in the secret 
place of his life to arise and live for the 
Highest. 


sje 
The Need of Carefulness 


There is, therefore, and there must always 
be, difhiculty and the need of carefulness in 
the way of the true life. At the heart of a 
really good life there must always be some 
thing of a Cross. There must ever be 
something of the soldier-spirit in°a faithful 
life—something of the feeling that there are 
enemies abroad and that there never was 
vet a victory without a battle. At the last a 
man’s soul is in his own hand continually. 


There are times when we are conscious of 
real love to God. There are high moments 
when we see beyond this present. scene, 
when the music of the heavenly world rises 
grandly in our souls. And then it is lik 
the lifting of the mist from the sea. But 
how rare these visitations are, how soon 
the greyness comes back into our sky! It 
is better for us to confess at once that on 
love ot 


it intervals do we rise into the pure 
God: better to confess that than to thinl 


that the pocr and half-reluctant obedien 
which day by day we render Him is Lo 
with its spirit of song, Love with its eage 
ness and contentment. 


A Secret Worth Having 


How, then, to prolong the vivid sense ot 


being in the love ot God, how never to los 
it, how to bring the eladness of our hig 
hours into the midst of our common days as 
we bring fresh water from the hillse-that 
would be a sec ret well worth h ving. 
God's love towards us is ever the same, 
but we on our part may break away fro! 
the Embrace of the Spirit, we may let ou! 
souls fall awav from the fine attitude ol 
faith. To keep ourselves in the love 
God, then, is a personal task whi h we must 
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BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 


each take up. I call it a task not because 
God is reluctant to bestow His love upon 
that, but because our hearts by 
nature dull and and need to be 
stirred and kept alive unto God. 


us—not 


ate slow 


<je 


The Power to Communicate 


Now, I cannot say what kind of self-dis- 
cipline we should severally adopt in order 
to keep our life thoroughly open to God. 
For I do not know the interior history and 
condition of another. 
for himself or 


But each one should 
herself how to come 
under the shadow of God most swiftly and 
most surely, I I know it to 
be true of that there is something 


know 


must believe 
myself 
in the history of cach of us, in the story of 
our life, the recall it 
and sit d fore it, checks our ordinary 


which, moment we 


b 
of thinking and brings over us a spirit 
of seriousness, 


There is something which 


ina moment can take hold of us for God, 
something which overpowers our inward 
man and lays us in weakness and in sin- 


cerity before the Holy Presence. Something 


which, as we remember it, has the power 


to make all our present life shadowy and 
unreal, something which makes 1s forget 
our cares, something which gathers the 


whole energy of our souls into one thought, 


something which discovers to us 


our very 
soul, discovers to ug what we are at the 
depths, and in that same moment discovers 
God to us. But T say, | do not know what 
that thing may be in any other's life. I only 
Know that there is such a thing and that 


each of us must stir it up if we would keep 


ourselves face to face with God. We must 
not lose it or let it die: it is the corner- 
‘tone of our spiritual destiny, 


Recalling the Source 


To keep oul selves 


vithin the love of God 


lust recall and recall again what was 

the source and first occasion of our love. 
There was a time when God first became 
Reality and a Presence to us. I do not 

n that we have had no vision of God 
Ree but there is one time or experience 
hich stands like a great peak amongst the 
5, a Ve hen God became a Power in 

ur life which we hope we will never quite 
se. It may have been some time when 


> Were alone with reafure. We may have 


been thinking —although we hardly knew it 


we 


ue 


—of our own life and of life generally, how 
complex it is, how mysterious. And beliefs 
and doubts and hopes and fears may have 
been gliding over our heart like the lights 
and shadows on a field, and we may have 
looked up into the sky and out across the 
silence and we were troubled. Nature for 
the first time meant something to us. It 
seemed to throb with a Spirit. 
meant God. 

Or the experience which discovered God 
to us and first lifted us up into 
may have been a more painful one. 
been when 


Nature 


His love 

It may 
in some deep 
of shame or fear that God first be- 
all in all to us. It may have been 
no one else could know us or under- 
us or believe in us that God answered 
the cry of our soul and restored to us our 
own self-respect, and gave us hope, we who 
had spoiled our hope, 


have we were 
pla 
came 
when 


stand 


Or once again it may have been when we 
were in sore straits. Fortune was 
against us, and fears as to our future came 
over us like cold and heartless waves. It 
may have been in such a time that 
words of faith—which we had just read or 
recalled—took us secretly to God, and we 
learned that at the last and the worst there 
was the Divine Compassion to which we 
could commit there was God. 

Or we may have seen Jesus Christ—the 
whole figure of Him and what He 
He may have touched a chord away 
the life and thus 
aroused the slumbering music of our soul, 
But however it may have come to us, how- 
the Presence and God 
may first have broken in upon us, we should 
recall it not let it die. If we 
are always to be humble we must recall the 
darkness and the fear from which God 
through Jesus Christ delivered us. A man 
; from the love of God when 
he permits himself in pride; but pride dies 


some 


some 


ourselves : 


means. 


down in secrets of our 


evel Power of 


we she 


has fallen away 
in most men when they honestly remember 
themselves. 

are the Spirit of 
trust, we must recall the days of trouble 
through which God led us though there 
seemed to sullen sea in front of us 


If we always to have 


be a 
and enemies behind. 


sje 
Remembrances 
And so with all the heavenly graces; if 
these are to remain with us as living 


powers, we must recall the days when first 
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THE QUIVER 


we knew them and the circumstances ot 
their birth within us. It is not our day 
of darkness from which God delivered us, 
nor our day of bereavement in which He 
comforted us, nor our day of inward shame 
froma which He saved us—it is not these 
holy days that the Apostle asks us to for- 
get. No, these are to be recalled—they 
are part of us, perhaps the best part. We 
must never wander far from them. To for- 
get these things is to lose hold of God and 
to sink. It was love that invented birthdays 
and commemoration days. Love needs these 
for its own very life. It is strange but it 
is true that the mother who never visits 
the little grave will begin to forget her 
child that died, and will lose the consecra- 
tion of grief. She will herself be the richer 
if now and then she lays fresh flowers upon 
the grass and stands there where the dust 
is laid and thinks of this human life and 
of herself and of God. Love needs to be 
nurtured and recalled and mused upon 
else the glow and the power of it will 
depart and we shall be left with the ashes 
only and the coldness and the shame, 


<So 


Deeds Wanted 


And again, love droops and dies by neg- 
lect. Love, even human love, cannot re- 
main in the region of mere feeling. 
must always be passing on into deeds. 
Deeds alone keep love alive. Deeds are as 
needful to love as love is needful to them. 
A tree does not grow by the root only, but 
also by the leaves. A power enters 
through the leaves and courses through the 
branches and the stem and quickens the root 
itself. So the deeds of love quicken love 
and it- Without deeds love dies. 
We have spoken of the closest human rela- 
tionship and have said that sometimes the 
gladness of love's morning has died away 
into the commonplace, that love has lost its 
glow and its song. 


Love 


secret 


revive 


And why? I am sure 
it is because the sweet and tender acts of 
love have been omitted. At one time ot 


another those little signs of thoughtfulness 


slowly but surely the love has sunk to q 
lower, less ideal level—until now the gloy 
of the carly love seems past recall. Not 
quite past, for sometimes by the Mercy of 
God a trial, a shadow, falls upon a home, 
and two lives which were content to be 
apart draw nearer, and rise together into a 
new and holier love. 

As with human love, so is it with th 
love between God and us. 


The Quotation 


1h, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new! 


But you were living before that, 
And also you are living a‘ter; 
And the memory I started at 
My starting moves your laughter. 
1 crossed a moor, with a name of its own 
And a certain use in the world no doubt, 
Yet a hand’s-breadth of it shines alone 
"Wid the hlank 


ahout: 


miles round 

For there I picked up on the heather 
Ind there I put inside nty breast 

A moulted feather, an cagle-feather! 
Well, I forget the rest. 

MEMORABILIA. 


Praver 


Tinto Thee, M Mord, do we lift up our soul. 
Heavy is our soul with tts earthward Desires: 
held Down by some unworthy fondness; 
fecbvled by memories Which seem to cut us of 
from hope. But tt is unto Thee that we litt 
up our soul. Co Chee Mho knowrst 
altogether, and TUho knowrst this, we 
are not at rest or quiet or happy if Thou 
seemest to Disapprove. TUherefore we beseech 
Thee, turn Chy Face toards us, and incline 
Chine car, and come forth to mect us returning, 
lest eben in sight of the Dear City sf God we 
Should fhesttatr, and turn agam, and fail, And 
this compassion we ask of Thee, for Pesu's 


and kindness have heen neglected, and gake. Amen. 
~ 
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WORTH TO SELECT FROM 


Call at Jelks & Sons and judge for your- 


of choice design and workmanship— 


superior, to new—at prices that will meet 
with the dictates of practical economy, 


A leisurely inspection of the huge stock 


masters of a bygone age 


Business Hours: 9 to8; Thursdays, close 
at 1; Saturdays, 9 p.m. 


JELKS 


263-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
LONDON, N.7. 


Bus, tram or Piceadiliy Tube to the door.) 
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self how you can furnish, or add tothe 
furnishings of your home, with furniture {4! 


second-hand, butequal,andin manycases 44! 


Should you be unable to call, the Special ‘3: 
Bargain List, issued monthly, will be : 
‘3: sent to you free on request. 


‘ontained in the showrooms that cover (4 
in area exceeding 250,000 square feet, ‘4 
‘3° every floor and every corner of which ‘3! 
; has its own attractive features, will prove +4: 
‘4: both interesting and profitable. 
‘Z: also you will find an exceptional display +4: 
‘4: of Antique Furniture—the work of the 


Here 


‘4; Prompt attention to country orders. if: 
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SHE IS AN ATTRACTION 
AND THE REFLECTION OF THE ATTRACTION 
, 1S THAT THE REFLECTION OF THE ATTRACTION 

yt CASTS NO REFLECTION ON THE ATTRACTION 
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DEAR HELPERS,—Among my 
very varied postbag this month was 
a letter from a young reader asking 
me if I could advise her with regard to hos- 
pital training, which she wanted to combine, 
if possible, with secretarial work, of which 


she had experience. I consulted the secre- 


tary of one of the largest children’s hos- 
pitals in London, and his reply is so 


interesting and, of course, so authoritative, 
that I think it may possibly be of value to 
more than the one reader for whom it was 
obtained. “What to be” is almost as diffi- 
cult a problem now as it ever was, in spite 
of the many callings open to woman, for, 
alas! too many bear the label “Full house.” 
But this is not the case with the nursing 
profession; it has the virtue of supreme use- 


tulness, and, as the following pronounce- 
ment shows, it can be the stepping-stone to 
all kinds of good posts : 


“The cheap 


¢ st qualification to get would be 

tha Oo: a trained nurse, and if your correspondent 
S physically fit she could get taken on at any 
e n’ pitals. The pay is now quite 
Ing that prof on is taught 

time, Most hospitals are paving 

or the three years respectively, 

id washing and, of course, board 

r the third year the pay goes 

1 the ex nations have been 

rt'fieate obtained. In the fifth 

ind th sO Tar, is the 

stafl nurse—that is, a fullv certi- 

leated nurse who is not a ward sister. The next 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


In the case of money for established 
funds (e.g., Save the Children, Seamen’s 
Hostel, Dr. Barnardo's, Reedham Orphan- 
age, etc.), please send to Mrs, George 
Sturgeon, The Quiver Office, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C.4, and make 
cheques, etc., payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. ; but in the case of money for indi- 
viduals (e.g., Mr. Dalton) and parcels of 
all kinds, please write to Mrs. Sturgeon 
for an address to which to send them. 


step is that of ward sister, and the pay for this 
post now commences from £80, and rises bv 
increments of £5 a year to #120. On reaching 
the position of a certificated nurse all sorts of 
posts are open to the aspirant. She might easily 
get a resident job at £60 a year or more. A 
health officer’s job, where the pay ranges from 
£200 to £300 a year and residence, would then 
be open to her, although to have the best chance 
for those posts one has to get a midwifery 
qualification. This can be got by a three months’ 
course of the maternity hospitals. A 
special children’s training is now worth having, 
as under the Nurses Registration Act a separate 
register of qualified children’s nurses is to be 
published. I see she says she would like to have 
2 post where she could combine some secretarial 
work with that of matron’s duties, and this sort 
of post would be open to her at the many cottage 
hospitals and other small institutions it she had 
a nurse’s training.” 


at one 


“Universal Aunts” 


\nother profession—and one that is cer- 
tainly not yet overcrowded—was described 
in the Zimes the other day, and such num- 
bers of readers of THE QUIVER live in the 
country that it has struck pos 
sible that the emergency might arise when 


me as just 


some would be glad to avail themselves of 
the services of the “Aunts.” I therefore give 
the cutting describing this extraordinarily 
original enterprise : 


About a month ago a little business was 
started under the title “Universal Aunts,” at 
4, Sloane Street, London, S.W., has 
flourished exceedingly. Aunts, Ike poets, are 
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born not made, and the ideal aunt is rare. 
The two ladies who have founded this business, 
Miss S. Fort and Miss L. Kerr, have, however, 
won this difficult title from a wide circle of 
nephews and nieces (by blood or adoption), and 
they are giving a commercial turn to their gifts. 
They have “incorporated” themselves to meet a 
widely expressed demand on the part of parents 
and guardians in the country, in town, and 
abroad, who may be unable to devote their entire 
time to children or wards. 


Their programme is a broad one. They mect 
girls and boys passing through London and 
arrange for their meals. Schools are specially 


interested in this scheme, and some of them have 
already arranged for pupils to be met for the 
Easter holidays. The “Universal Aunts” send 
red labels for the luggage, and can easily recog- 
niz: their nephews and nieces at the station. 
Chaperonage and shopping are other branches of 
the venture. 

As the scheme expands it is evident that two 
“aunts” will not be able to cover the work, so 
auxiliary aunts have been engaged, all well-bred 
women with good social references. In many 
causes already work has been found for women 
who have suffered in the general scheme of re- 
placement by Service men in Government offices. 
A number of well-known people have given their 
support to the original “aunts.” 


I have had some 


Specially Pathetic Letters 
for which I particularly ask your sympa- 
thetic ear: 
The first is from 


This month 


Another Lonely Soul, 
who speaks most eloquently for herself. She 
writes : 


“T am one of a large number who, lonely and 
sad, linger awhile in homes which their dearest 
have left, just over middle age. Some three 
vears ago i lost my dear and only sister; the 
hond of love between us was very, very strong, 
and I thank God for the years of perfect love 
and the sweetest of memortes left, with no sting 
of remorse or regret. But oh, the bitter loneli- 
ness, for IT have outlived all my people, and 
however old we grow it is natural to desire 
sympathy and affection and to bestow the same 
on others. It is not good to be alone; we un- 
consciously become selfish. I would like to meet 
with a lady similarly placed, and if a congenial 
friendship could be formed we later might form 
a home together. I am a woman of simple 
tastes and habits, a lover of home, domesticated, 
and have fairly good health, and small means, 
which I supplement by needlework. At present 
my furniture is stored, but there is sufficient to 
form a comfortable home for two, or join with 
another. I would prefer to live in one of the 
western suburbs of London. Possibly through 
the medium of your magazine another lonely 


soul may join hands with » 
I should gladly give the name and address 
of the writer to a prospective friend, and 


it would be delightful to feel that Ti 


QUIVER had been the means of filling an 
empty home. I believe that loneliness is 
the hardest of all the trials to bear, and it 
is one which the New Army of Helpers is 
most anxious to mitigate wherever it can, 


Postcards Before Poms or Pekes! 


“That is rather a large order,” I am 
afraid I can hear readers saying, but it is 
just possible that one of them may be look- 
ing for a home for a wee doggie, and if so 
there is a loving mistress, a happy home, 
and a basket all ready for him. This is the 
sad story which makes me very anxious to 
procure “what the writer wants 

“I am an invalid incurable, 
from tuberculosis. Sometimes I am in 
weeks, and then I am up a little. We have had 
such a lot of sorrow. My eldest brother was 
killed, my youngest brother died from the effects 
of a foreign germ that he got in France. The 
shock of our boys dving made mother il... 


suffering 
bed for 


She has been so very ill, but is slowly getting 
better. I had a wee ‘ Pom’ puppy given to me 
five weeks ago. Mother and I went to Ramsgate 
for two weeks, and while we were away my 
little dog went to the man who bred him. H 
didn’t when I had him back, and he 
died last Saturday from distemper. He was four 
months old and such a lovely black doggie, and 
I did love him so. 


look well 


Mother is starting her work 

again—she must work. I stay at home and wait , 
for her, and it is so lonely. I wondered if any 

of the friends of your pages had a wee do 
a little Pomeranian or Pekincse— y could spare 
me. I would so Jove him. IT have a_ basket 
I: must be a tiny doggie—we live in a flat and 
it is upstairs.” 


Much as I hope for a splendid response 
to this pathetic appeal, may I give readers 
a special reminder to ask me for the 
first ? 
calling down 


address 
I have visions of the Editor and staff 
head for 
“We 
wool and pieces,” I 
“but when it 
comes to Poms and Pekes!” The writer of 
the above letter lives in the 


re hes on my 
turning their offices into dog kennels. 
prefer postcards before 
can imagine them saying, 
London district. 
Then I have a number of 


Other Urgent Wants 
Two letters tell of the crying needs of books 


and magazines to fight the long, lonely 
hours : 

*Seeing in some old Ovtvers which lady 
lent me that in vour special corner some of your 
| 1 readers | disused hoo! to invalids, | 
\ ure to < you if you ha iny you can send 
me. Foam an invalid fering tuberculosis 
in knee and hip, md onty t bout with dilli- 
culty on crutches. Lately my right arm has 
heen bad through using crutch, so I have not 
thle to do much Reading is my 


Tor 


USC 


It is a pleasure to use 
Lux as well as to wear 
the dainty fabrics washed 
with it. In a bowl of 
warm water the pure 
Lux flakes are whisked 
into a foaming lather 
in an instant. Gently 
squeeze the creamy suds 
through and through the 
texture, then rinse in 
clean water. Lux coaxes 
rather than forces the 
dirt from dainty fabrics 


Ip 
Ad \ 
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\ 
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She Children go down 
to play on the heach ~ 


in frocks and dresses kept 
spotlessly clean and comfort- 
able with LUX. Their cool 
and dainty underwear is also 
preserved with this wonderful 
preparation. 


Mother’s dresses and smart jumpers 
are maintained in all their charm 
with LUX. And when Father joins 
the family party at the sea _ his 
flannels look as good as new— 


thanks to LUX. 
WON'T SHRINK WOOLLENS 


Packets (two sizes) may be 
obtained everywhere. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 
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of 
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ks 
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For the 


BRITISH TROOPS 
IN GERMANY 


and elsewhere the 


CHURCH ARMY 


provides means of rational re- 
creation and refreshment in 


NUMEROUS CENTRES 


CONTRIBUTIONS towards 
the cost of this and other 
branches of the Church 
Army’s extensive WELFARE 
and EVANGELISTIC 


vities are respectfully asked. 


Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellin s Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliable substitute for mother's milk. 
Kkecommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years. 
4 bookiet sor Mothers ana Sample os Melivv 
om receipt of G4. Stamps on application to— 

MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E.15, | 
| 


Chegues crossed ** Barclays, ale Church Army, 

payable to PREBENDARY CARL/LE, D.V., 

Hon. Chie) Secretary, Headjuarters, Bryan 
Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


BRANDAUER & Go, Li, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS, | WARDROBE | 


a 


There is room in every home for 
this Useful Wardrobe because it 


rests 
Neither Scratch under the bed. It gives the additional Price 77/6 
rt accommodation for Dresses, » arr. Patd 
nor urt. which mostly every woman desires. ? Sation im 
SEVEN PRIZE Pp Tu K AWAY fs made in Solid Oak and well (°A M ney 
finished fitted with handle and castors, size mot 
MEDALS. Attention is 3 ft. 8 in wide by 2 ft. 5 inches dee i 


also drawn to the DOWNINGS, 


ANTI - BLOTTING | 


London, S.E. 
PENS. Sample Box of ants. 
either series, 103d, 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : “124 WEWGATE STREET, LONDOR 


Cooker Cleaning Jelly 
FOR REMOVING GREASE FROM GAS OVENS, ETC. a Ferd 


Ask your lronmonger or Gas Company for t. aa : a per tin 
If they do not stock send 2/« jor 2 tins post sree— Kieenoll 


The Ki ff Co., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London, F.C.3. 


COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name ‘‘ CADBURY ” on every piece of Chocolate. 


| 
| 


THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


salvation; it takes my mind off things. T had 
four OUIVERS sent me on Good Friday, and I 
have read every word, even the advertisements, 


We live right out in the country; our nearest 
neighbour is two ficlds away, and 1 am sometimes 
very lonely, as | sometimes never see a stranger 
for two or three days. IT am alone all day except 
for my dog. My husband goes to work at 

and rt home about 6.30. He does 


everything possible for m 
‘che same When he comes home at night. He is 
ene of the best. He was in the Army five years 
and Was wounded and had hell sho k, so he is 


o able to 


before he goes, and 


eet as much money as most men; 
able to afford many 
ooks. He buys me many a magazine when he 
nceds things himself.” 


is why we are not 


Another invalid, who is also dependent 
m crutches, would be deeply grateful for 
any copies of weekly papers and monthly 
lagazines. 


“The Quiver’s” Journeyings 


Readers have found the letters telling of 
onely settlers so interesting that I am print- 
ing yet another received from Miss A. Ruby 
Taylor, the hon. sec. of the Colonial Corre 
S} mdence League. Ineide ntally, I could do 
with several more otfers of ‘THE QUIVER 
regularly for settlers and for people at 


“IT sent your correspondent the address of a 


woman m whom |] heard yesterday in reply 
to a letter T wrote her for Christmas. Her 
band ts in charge of a fur trading post be- 
ging to the Hudson Bay Company, right up 
the north of Saskatchewan. They live 300 
s from. civilization—about to 10 days’ 
journey. They soar surrounded by a tribe of 
( India mission s for the 
Indian ¢ id half n aeross 
ke, bu ff are all h pending 
nuilding of sel was burnt 
down to the ground year present she 
is the o | oman ip She frels 
very lonely at lv too busv 
» hav me to think out neliness much, 
She passes on her magazines, ete to the Indian 
s-pupily of the mission—vyoung women and 
( Also there at i few white trappers 
her for magazines, Her littl girl 
Marjorie learnt to. re id almost bv herself—her 
r just taugl her ph tibet. She 
be a very bright child, and is a great 
der 


\nd here are two more appeals : 


Do you think it is at all possible to get any 
wore bund 
oP idles of wool from your paper? My 
Yat 
Nothers ure yunt 1] 
Wanting some for at 
lam so glad vou ar asking for some woo! fot 
~. as l can do h good \ ith it vo he ip lie 
Ussionaries and other good works. The doctor 


Says knitting ar . 
and reading have saved my reason 
all these long weeks in bed.” 


Thank You 


After the appeals a “thank you.” This is 
a tribute from one who found many friends 
through THE QUIVER: 

“So many have been good to me, helping me 
so much, God bless them all for it. All IT can 
say is they have made my life so much easier, 


and no words of mine could fully express my 
gratitude.” 


A Midsummer Day's Dream 


We are getting tantalizingly near the 
hundred adopters at which we are aiming. 
The gqth, who has just been registered, also 
figures on the list as No. 51, and is thus 
a “double adopter.” Perhaps others may 
follow his example. I would also remind 
readers of the scheme outlined in the May 
number. It is hoped that children through- 
out the Empire will organize some entertain- 
ment—preferably outdoor—on June 24th, 
Midsummer Day, in aid of the Save the 
Children Fund, and the idea of THE QUIVER 
is to devote any money so raised to the 
Adoption Fund, so that our dream of 100 
adopters may be realized. 

How an adopter in Barbados is raising the 
money makes most interesting reading : 


*I wonder if you would like to know how I 
am collecting this money? We have a small 
garden, just a tiny bit, and to you, I know, 
it would look a very strange one. Almost all 
the plants have to be grown in tubs, tins, boxes, 
pots, anything that will raise them out of reach 
of the crabs which cut them down at night with 


their sharp claws. But the plants blossom very 


well — roses, snapdragons, carnations, lilies, 
violets, begonias, ete., and T have been selling 
them to realize this money. This is at present 


the tourist season, and flowers are much in 
demand. My effort has indeed been blessed, and 
] hope soon to send you the remaining amount 


(£1 14s.) to cover the entire year. 


\nother reader, Mrs. Flecker, who won 
halt the prize offered by the Editor for het 
letter on “Is Church Reunion Desirable?” 
most kindly sent the cheque to the Save 
the Children Fund. This was much appre- 
ciated. 

I. M. Bland, who gave no address, kindly 
sent 1os. (In memory of little Audrey and 
Joyce, 5s.; from Tony, 5s.), and Mrs. 
Nichols 


Ilford) ss. for Save the Children 


Fund, and ss. for the Sailors’ Hostel; 2s. 6d. 
from the children in the Primary Depart 
ment of the Congregational Sunday School, 
sridport, was another thoughtful and wel 
come contribution. 

Anonymous gifts for the fund have been 
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received from the following, and are grate- 
fully acknowledged : 


“For the Save the Children Fund,” £1; 
A. R. O. S. (The Hebrides), £3; Dazelm, £1; 
K. J. C., 2s. 6d.; Sonny (Coatbridge, Scotland), 
F. P. (St. Anne’s-on-Sea), pieces of knitted 


5 
wool; C. C. (Godalming), woollies; P. A. W. 
Essex), clothes; J. M. 41 (also 41 for Dr. 
Barnardo’s). 


A_Lenten Offering 

Ten shillings, sent by the little pupils of 
a school in a very poor district for the chil- 
dren in the “Sunshine Home,” was a very 
welcome gift. The headmistress, in sending 
it, writes : “ We have collected part and sold 
knitting made from the wool kindly sent.” 
Which proves once again the value of THE 
(JULVER wool! The same headmistress says : 
“Tf any of your friends in their spring turn- 
ing out have any pictures (coloured pre- 
ferred) from old Christmas numbers I should 
grateful for them for my infant 
Postcards before pictures, please! 


be very 


room.” 


An April Shower 


Several readers very kindly responded to 
my appeal under this heading. One half- 
crown sent anonymously in memory of a 
beloved daughter, and with kind wishes for 
the work, from “A constant reader of THE 
QUIVER magazine” was very gratefully re 
ceived, 

To the following for letters, donations and 
gifts of all kinds my heartiest thanks : 


Mrs. Chandler, Miss Hunt, Miss Ina Hinds, 


Mrs. Flecker, Mrs. Nicholson, Mrs. Lowe, Miss 
Shirley, Miss Taylor, Miss Christian Walker, 
Miss Emison, Mrs. Lucas, Miss Edith Box, 
Mrs. Wesley, Miss Pollard, Mrs. Laver, Miss 


Smith, Miss Willshaw, 
Miss Winifred Bates, 


K. Richardson, Miss B. 
Miss Winnifred Kirkham, 
Miss Una Peel, Mrs. Kirkby, A. E. Wells, Miss 
Henrictte Monnsey, Miss L. Boden, Miss Iren 
Grice, Mrs. Stuart Angas, Messrs. John G. Fore. 
man, J. N. Purchas, Miss Wynne, Miss Hilda 
Griffith, Mrs. Wilson, Miss Isa M. Watson, Miss 
Isabella Fulton, Miss I. Connell, Miss Helen E. 


Holland, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Biggs, Miss 
I. S. Paterson, Reginald G. B. Stokes, Esq., 
Miss K. Lane, Miss L. Smith, Miss Emm‘ 
Pickering, H. B. S., J. E. Cole, Miss Edit! 
1. M. Thomson, Miss Gosset, Miss Kosa M. B, 
Morgan, Mrs. Lilian Thomson, Miss Twigg, 


Miss Doris Kendall, Miss Edith Davenport, Mrs. 
Fawkes, Miss Livesey, Miss Bessie Gilbert 
(Solihull), Miss Emmeline G. Crowther, Miss 
A. F. Henderson, Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. Morris 
Owen, Mrs. Marriott, Miss E. Jull, Miss Victor! 
Adams, Miss “Ailsa Clark, Miss Alice Reid, Mrs. 
Chapman, Miss Fawkes, William Vine, Esq 
"Miss E. Pummer, Miss Elsie Meredith, Miss 


that. Miss Annie E. Southorn, Miss Amy Hall 
Miss Mina MacGillivray, Mrs. G. T. Evan 
Miss E. M. Newnham, D. Thomas, Esq., and 
=. Bartlett, Esq. 

Will correspondents kindly ign then 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs 


Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment 
Address: Mrs. GEORGE STUR Tul 
QvuIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C4 


EON, 


Yours sincerely, 


FLORA STURGEON. 


Prizes for Children’s Names 


In this month’s number of Little 


the biggest lists of names and 


regularly subscribe to Little Folks. 


column form, on one side of the 


to The Editor, Little Folks, | 


“olks the Editor offers prizes for 
addresses of children who do not 
Such lists should be written in 
paper only, and sent, before June 10, 


a Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
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Can you Guess 
Three Kinds of Toffee 
I Love 


that all have one name? | 


There's Toffee de Luxe, and Egg and Cream ‘} 
de Luxe, and Chocolate Toffee de Luxe. | 


But you always have to ask for 
MACKINTOSH’S. 


I can’t say which I like best. Can you ? 


THE QUIVER 


Mackintosh’s Toffee is sold 
by Confectioners everywhere 
in i-lb., 1-lb. and 4-Ib. 
Family Tins, & loose by weight. 


| 
| 
GET 
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i] NEW 
|| 
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Sty lish Patterns and 
: in Kard: ‘wearing fast: colour material : 
Hercules 
for Women and 
Frocks 
for the 
Children 
i ERCULES IS A COMBINATION OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL AND ARTISTIC 
with toughness and durability of wear. It is 
distinguished for the fastness of its colours and 
the manner in which they stand the test of 
washing and of sunshine. 
Most drapers throughout the country are stocking 
Hercules Overalls and Frocks, as well as Hercules 
r material in scores of pretty designs for those who 8 
prefer to make up their own garments. ies 
a Child’’ ticket, and is guaranteed. Should any Hercules | be IF 
uw s not stock “ Hercules," please send to us for patte Mot 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., 
(Wholesale and Sh ly Suppited.) 


It all Depends on the Point of View 


Some Curiosities of the Feminine Mind 


CAREFUL, earnest study of the ever 
changing phases of the new era for 
women has inspired these few  re- 

marks. Despite higher education, her suc- 
cessful invasion of the business and_ pro- 
fessional world and the undisputed spread 
of feminism, women, old style and new, stil 
remain the greatest puzzle of modern civil- 
ization, 


The Sales 


Take her attitude toward bargain sales! 
Why does a woman buy something she does 
not want for eight-and-eleven when she 
could get what she does want for ten o1 
twelve shillings 

On what is the lure of the sale founded? 
On the instincts of thrift? Or the joy of 
flaunting bargains in the face of your 
dearest friends—or enemies? Does any man 
know? 

Follow the history of the average bargain 
in your own family circle, and decide the 
question for yourself! 

Mother departs to town to buy silk for a 
new blouse. Her costume is in a dull green 
cloth, and she fully intends to bring back 
something in green to match. But the lure 
of the remnant counter betrays her good 
intention. There she sees a wonderful 
bargain in blue and black stripe: seven-and- 
sixpence a yard, marked down to twenty- 
two-and-sixpence for three and a half yards, 
a saving of three-and-ninepence on what she 
must have paid had she wanted that par- 
ticular piece of silk. She picks it up and 
she lays it down, resuming her search for 
something in green, but no matter where she 
turns her hand, by 


ome perverse trick, 
the | 


jue and black remnant fascinates her. 
To save more than half-a-crown on three 
yards of silk is a good day’s work. 

To be sure she needs only three yards, 
but the extra half-yard might make a bag 
or serve for patches in a quilt. And she 
really intended to have a blouse which 
exactly matches her costume. The bargain 
price prevails. She takes home the off 
colour silk, 

Then what? An unthinking husband re- 
marks, “You're a wondet 


at bargains, but 
isnt your costume green?” 


Daughter com- 


ments, “Of course, mother, they’re wearing 
green and blue together, but——” 

And mother knows that nobody in her 
right mind would dream of combining that 
shade of blue with the green of her coat and 
skirt. 

One eternal domestic mystery, which the 
most observing of married men has never 
been able to solve! and yet, come to think 
of it, there are men who cannot resist an 
auction sale. 


Women and Thieves 


Then, there’s the matter of the woman’s 
fear of burglars and pickpockets in con- 
trast with the open fashion with which she 
invites their polite attentions. She will pin 
a chatelaine watch on the revers of her coat, 
thrust the bulk of her husband’s salary into 
a handbag with a weak catch, and fling her- 
self and all her valuables joyously, irre- 
sponsibly into a car, omnibus or bargain- 
seeking crowd. 

Is this the spirit of adventure, or that 
peculiar gambling instinct which, in the 
woman, assumes the form of taking a chance 
with her personal property? The marvel of 
the police force, the country over, is that 
so few women are robbed. 

\Why cannot a woman stand in line to 
buy a theatre ticket or a postage-stamp? 
That’s what many a man, who has almost 
had to fight to hold his place against her, 
has asked, 

She will enter the theatre booking-hall or 
the post-office, take a look at the long line of 
would-be purchasers, and assume an expres- 
sion of “I'll faint before I get there” or “Tf 
I can’t get to that window next, I'll miss 
the last train to my suburban home.” With 
no attempt to conceal her irritation she’ll 
make a pretence of falling into line, but if 
a man stops to look over his shoulder or 
light a cigar, she’ll slip into his place. 
Then, having succeeded in her fell intent to 
beat somebody to the window, she discovers 
that she has time to tell the story of her 
life and every possible reason for the pur- 
chase she is about to make to the clerk be- 
hind the window; or, having rushed to buy, 
she then meets a friend and temains 
converse. 


to 
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And yet I recall a man who, having sent 
out word from his private office that he was 
too busy to look over some plans an archi- 
tect had spent months in_ preparing, 
promptly proceeded to spend ten minutes 
trying to solve a puzzle printed in an after- 
noon paper on which his glance just hap- 
pened to fall. 


Duty? 


Why will a woman condemn a carman 
who has struck his horse, and then wear 
-Weat-shop raiment? 

You know what I mean. The driver 
loses his temper, perhaps because he finds 
himself and his dumb servant hopelessly en- 
tangled in a traffic crush. He vents his 
feelings on the horse. He shouldn’t, of 
course, but the horse is handy, and he ¢an- 
not “tell a policeman off.” 

A perfectly 


feminine-looking woman 
suddenly 


rises as if from the hurt and 
threatens him with arrest, in a voice of such 
clarion quality that it draws a crowd and 
makes the policeman promise punishment 
for the next offence on the part of the 
driver, 

Then, with a sense of duty well done, she 
betakes herself to some cheap store and buys 
artificial violets made by pallid, narrow- 
chested children in stifling tenements, or 
cheap trimmed lingerie whose finishing 
touches are given by dull-eyed, hopeless 
girls, working in a fetid atmosphere for the 
matter of a few shillings a week. 

Why will a woman thrill over romance 
in al play ora ne vel, and then declare that 
her own life is drab and dull, because het 
husband merely pays her bills? The art of 
paying family bills without barter or com 
plaint is generally founded on the sort of 
which 


romance lives three 


sixty-five days in the year. 


hundred and 


Why docs a woman adveitise for a posi 
tion, Help Wanted ” advertise 
ments, haunt office-buildings with her dk 
mand for work, and then, having secured it, 
promptly proceed to rail at the employer 
who expects her to earn her 


answer 


salary eight 
hours a day, five and a half davs in the 
week by working for it? 

Why will a woman demand a fur coat 
that she may ward off rheumatism, pneu 
monia, appendicitis and all the other ills 
that her sex is heir to, and then brave the 
elements in low shoes, open work 


ton king 


and the fur coat turned back in the front 
to expose from three to six inches of bare 
throat? 

Why do women who pretend to be in. 
tellectual, who liead progressive movements, 
and who demand the vote as an evidence of 
their mental equality with men, patronize 
fortune-tellers? 

A woman may plan a campaign, direct 
a dozen committees, and make a convincing 
speech, and yet not go on a long journey 
without asking her favourite fortune-teller 
whether or not the cards foretell a railway 
or steamship accident. 
make men believe that women 
can stamp out vice, raise wages, and save 
the universe generally, when she stands on 
the platform, but she has been known to 
look anxiously and yearningly at her hus 
band just because the fortune-tellers insist 
that she will marry twice before she is fifty, 

What draws such women to clairvoyants? 


She can 


Women who know that the future is merci- 
fully hidden from all of us by an impene- 
rable veil! 
sympathetic 
minds, big 


How can a woman consort in 
mental comradeship with big 
executive 
forces, actually pin faith to a greasy, heavy- 
jowled fortune-teller who remarks: “T got 
the grandest after you 
had went”? 


imaginations, big 


message for vou 


Vivisection—or Plumage? 


Why do women worry so much about Vivi- 
section, and yet save and stint to buy feathers 
plucked from live birds, and fur coats silky 
because the skins come from unborn lambs? 

Why do women plan elaborate forms of 
entertainment, and then complain about the 
white woman's burden of social duties? 

Why do some women carry home a lam 
and then turn then 
own children out in the street to play rather 


dog or a starving cat, 


than have dust raised in the immaculat 
house, which they call home 
Why does a woman tell her dancing 


partner that she never telt better in her lite, 
and then declare to her long suffering hus 
band, as he takes off her dancing slippers 
for her, and replaces them with old soft 
made an old and 
WHY?) And, again, 
Because she is a woman and 

God meant her to 


is the man who 


ones, that marriage has 
tired woman of her? 
Why? 
meant to be understood 
be just like that, and where 
really and truly wants to see hea different? 
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structed, 


The Suite illustrated below : 


Carver Suite, c mprising 2 2 Elbow Chairs 
and 4 Standard Chairs, 


Soundly con- 
Finished Rich Oak Colour, 


£6 19 6 


= THE COMMONSENSE WAY 
ig Follow the example of thousands of prudent home-lovers 
who invariably “come to Smarts for their House Furnish- ‘ 
y 
t . . . 
FE ing equipment : single articles or complete suites. 
if No necessity to start saving up- or to worry about heavy 
| payments—Smarts Simple System permits you to arrange 
|B your own terms and enables you to receive immediate 
(E carriage-paid delivery of the furniture. 
= Learn all about this money-saving, quick-despatch way of 
= furnishing the Home from the new Smart Booklet, “* Turning 
iB Houses into Homes.” Ask us to send you a copy to-day. == 
| Fares allowed on orders over £30 = 
| FF Principal Showrooms . 
| 
it wien St, tionG@ a few ninutes from Ham stead & Eus on Reais} 
= MUSEUM 1880 
j AND Al BRANCHES AT AND Al 
Southwark, S.E.1.— Croydon > 34 George Street. Sheffield — ror - 103 
| +29 & Hackney, 1 Mare Street The Moor. 
don Road, Flephant Wambledon, §,W.19— Merion Road, Coventry 9-10 
ind Castie, S. Broadway. : Burges. 
Stratford, E.!5 Woolwich, §.E.18— 73; Powis Street. Wolverhamoton— 36 | 
Phe He olloway, N.7—49-51 Seven Sisters Dudie 
Leicester—13 Road. RY 
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QUIVER 


AN EASY WINNER 
No matter what the trouble—if you have 
FLUXITE handy you need never worry. Such 
jobs as repairing leaking pipes, gardening tools, 
household utensils, minor cir and cycle repairs, 
are made easy. Do your own soldering, and you 
will do it well and save yourself pounds if only 
you use FLUXITE. All mechanics will have 


FLUXITE 


becaus 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show you the 
neat little FLUXITE SOLDERING Set. [t is perfectly simple 
to use, and will last for years in constant use, 

All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in 
tins, price &d., 14 and 28, 


BUY A TIN TO-DAY 


SOLDERING 


The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 
contains a special “smallspace” Soldering Lron 
with non-heating metal handle, a Pocket Blow- 
Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, ete., and full instructions. 


Price 10/6, Sample Set, post paid United Kingdom. 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England. 


Special 


Soundly con- 
structed Birch 
Frame, 
Er glish Web, 

20 coppered 
Steel Springs 
(13 in seat, 7 
in back), 
Spring Edge 
Seat, covered 
in Handsome Coverings, and designed to give the 
Maximum Comfort at Minimum Cost. 

The ‘HOMER ”? is made in mass production by 


Discharged Soldiers, and sold direct to the public, 
thus enabling us to offer this luxurious cha‘r at the low 


price of £5 1 5 O, carriage paid, 


Write for Sample Coverings. 


ALLDERS, Ltd., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


NORTH END and 
GEORGE STREET, 


Croydon. 


ELASTIC 


BA ILE Y’s STOCKINGS 


EXTRA FINE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
“VARIX," all about Elastic St 


to wear, cl 


chings, how 
ean, and repair them, post fre 


Bailey’s Hygienic 
Washable imperceptible 
Flesh-Coloured Trusses. 


ABDOMINAL BELTS. 
EVERY ARTICLE FOR SICK 
NURSING. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 

38 Oxford Street, London, 


HOS; 


Est: 1833 


The best 
and purest 
BAKING 
POWDER 
in the world. 
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“The Quiver”’ 
arliament 


HE contributions this 


make 
rather a medley, comprising comments 


month 


on different articles which have ap 
peared in the magazine ot late, together 
with some letters of appreciation which it is 
always a pleasure to receive. 

Readers are invited to send criticisms of 
any of the features in THE QUIVER, though 
it would add to the interest if they were sent 
as soon after the appearance of the particu- 
lar feature as possible. 

I shall be glad from time to time to 
award book prizes to the writers of letters 
of special interest. 


Insurance for Servants 


“Dear Sir have received my number of your 
wely magazi Pik Ovrver, and thought, as I 
still verv I would like to write 
few lines re domestic servants’ insuranee, and 


me. When -T can 
f medical surgeons 
the fi hospiials, 
land Hospital lor 
ingham (where Mrs 
H. lock—visited 
Where the muainten- 
weekly, I do, 

is such a splendid 
Gieorze to interest 
Majesty's humb!er 
I admit, but 
ights of many a poor 
latever comes, she 
very gratefully, 

“(Miss) E. Simrvey.” 


The Modern Woman and Marriage— 
The Christian View 

“Sir,—Will you allow me to say how surprised 

many of your readers must be—if many people 


1 the world a like me, at least—that the 
Ct Mm view of marriage should be entirely 
“adsent {rom your corre i this. 


“For no one of have heard of 
iri I—that marriage, 
and all life (an ide happy and even 
Slorious by Him and His Presence. — 


Pots and pans, Mrs. Inehbawn sings, and 
and the * little House,’ and baby 
att day Riches and 


John and 
it when Baby 
hing, including 
of your last correspondent, 
by the simple fact or non- 


trayed,’ * Ho pital and ev 
the“ salacious details 
are entirely chanved 
fact real i 
faet of personal, real possession of Eternal Life 
Christ. —F aithfully 


“* MARRIED IN THE Lorp.’ ” 


Views from our Readers 
at 


Home and Abroad 


“Dear Sir,—You are so anxious to please your 
readers that it scarcely seems to be playing 
the game not to answer your questions as to 
what stories they like best. 

‘hough rather Ja in my appreciation, | 
should like to say that I think the February 
number very good indeed, and.THe Quiver alto- 
gether simply splendid. We do appreciate a 
clean, wholesome, well illustrated magazine 
amongst so many that can only be styled trash. 

“My mother and I have enjoyed THe QvuIvER 
for years and know many others who do_ the 
same. Our copies are passed round and new 
subscribers have been obtained. Stanley Davis 
is fine as an illustrator of stories, and also 
Dewar Mills. 

‘I have often been cheered, helped and en- 
couraged by the articles, and often feel there 
are others whose outlook is very like mv own, 
and who experience the same difliculties.—Yours 
gratefully, with all good wishes, 

“S. A. E. Hartanp.” 


“Dear Sir,—I should like to take this oppor- 


tunity of expressing my appreciation of this 
In my opinion it is the best mage- 
zine in the book world. The message that is 
given in the commencement of the book each 
month has, many times, been helpful to me, 
nd has been a means of raising my spirits when 
they have been rather low. 

“[ was very interested to read your artic! 
entitled, ‘Are You Treating Your Husband 
Fairly?’ but would it not be dewd/y interesting 
if we could have an a d, ‘ Are You 
Treating Your Wife 

“Many of my friends to whom IT have lent Tin 
Quiver have mentioned this, but none of them 
could contribute the articl Yours truly, 

“(Miss) G. M. Key.” 


Thanks 

“Dear Sin,—Thank you very much for placing 
before us month by moath such a wholesome 
magazine as THe Quiver. To me i 
high toned, helpful, inspiring—in 
without lv. , One number 
stands out more vividly thon all the others this 
year—perhaps because we are country people 
and that was your Outdoor Number. Fond of 
the country as we are, that number has mad 
us love this dear old trouble-torn England of 
ours still more. I apologize for not having 
written to you some time ago, telling vou how 


periodical. 


nf 


being goody-go ) 


we all appreciated that wonderful number. 

“* George Strachan’s Heirs’ was very good, 
whilst ‘ Jill on a Ranch’ is well written. The 
short stories are generally well worth reading, 
and ‘ Between Ourselves ’ is always very good 

“Now may I say what I should like? Some 
time ago you gave us some very interesting 
information about the artists and illustrators in 
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the 
ublic, 
e low 
nN. 
wich tor the splendid 
nd nurses too) of one 
he Birminghim and 
Women, Sporkhill, Bi 
GS Southorn-—formerly Mz 
ne on August 22, 1919) 
wee fee has been o 
indeed, thank God that 
man ius Mr. David L 
himself in the welfare « 
ible ', subje ts. It is not a li 
ses. it helps to keep the th« 
A woman, like myself, tl 
> is Not totally destitute. 
SICK 
yn, 
his 
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THE QUIVER 


Tur Ovciver. T Should like to hear more about 
them some time, please, also about music and 
musicians, poets and poetry. I always try to 


picture the artist behind the illustration, and | 
can, in many cases, from the photographs which 
you gave us some long time bacix.—Yours ver) 
truly, “Repreca Dickson.” 


“Dear Sir,—I am sure you must receive many 
letters of appreciation of your fine little magazine 
Tue Oviver, but I can’t resist just adding mine, 
My opinion is that it is a splendidly whole- 

uplifting Articles and stories 
alike are the kind that really help, encourage and 
educate, as well as merely entertain. I want 
say a special word of praise and thanks for those 
* forewords,’ or page-size quotations or mottoes 
in each number. Each one is an inspiration and 


too. 


Some, magazine, 


to 


a comfort. The one on ‘ Stagnation’ seemed 
meant just for me. It got me out of the rut 
of reticence enough to make me _ write my 
thanks, and so give a little warm sympathy, 


which this old world so needs, instead of just 
thinking it. With very best wishes for your 
success.—Sincerely vours, 
“(Mrs.) O. D. A. Stevenson. 
“Toronto, Canada. 


A Suggestion 
“Dear Sir,-—I have read in the April Ovuiver 
our Special Commissioner's article * When Wages 
Fall’ with great interest. I think it excel 


Is 


the 


describes 


id 


kent 


presen position very 
clearly and exactl 
“May I venture to suggest that the article 
should be reprinted and sold separately, and 
possibly you contemplate doing so. If so I 


should certainly like a sinall 


stock Of copies tor 


circulation in my circle.—Yours faithfully, 

“Deak have just been reading your 
editorial in a recent number of Time Ovuiver, and 
[I was struck by the paragraph ending, ‘ If the 
ideals and aims of this magazine meet with your 
approval, Please say so.’ I would like to tell 
you how strongly 1 do approve. Tne QUIVER 
seems to me to stand alone amongst its class 
in these days. My copy comes from England 


have finished 
the October 


ch month after my folks 
with it—that is why I 
number so late as Dee. 1st. 

“(If I were wealthv I would not 


am reading 


wait, but 


would buy a copy here. T was d ed to se 
Pug Quiver for sale in the large department 
stores here.) 

“T will take oaly a oment more of your time 
to say how greatly we—as readers— 
appreciate your keenly discriminating choice of 
articles and stories. In these times when s 
much of current ‘ lit ure ?) is unwholesom 
and bad, it is fine to hi am zine which is 

ot only pure but highly ed tional and with ; 
uplifting influence.—I ai very sincerely, 

Canada. “Mary E. WKaicut 


Competition Announcement for June—Results of the 
Voting and R.S.A.S. Competitions 


HIS month our readers are invited 
to write a competition letter upon 
“Social Life in the Country,” a sub 
ject which 1s dealt with in’ pages 751-3 
of the present issue. To the writer of the 
most interesting letter received a handsome 


Entries should lx 
addressed to the Competition Editor, ‘TH 


volume will be awarded. 


QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, EF.C.4, 
not later than June 20. 
Resu!t of the Voting Competition 
There was a good response again to 
the voting competition announced in the 
\pril number of the magazine, and after 
going through the lists of votes accorded it 
was found that two readers tied .for the 
prize. The results showed that the two 


stories which were the most popular were : 
(1) “ The Song of the Heart,” (2) “The Rose 


of Heart’s Desire.” The readers who de 
cided upon these stories in the order given, 
and whose cards were first received in the 


office, were Miss M. White and Miss R. W. 
Charlesworth, to each of whom a prize of a 
volume has been awarded. 


The R.S.A.S. Competition 


Our readers will doubtless remembe 
arrangement was made w the Royal 
Sure al \id Society wih eby sper ial 
monetary prizes were awarded in connexion 
with a literary and a competition 
pages of our Februar Phi 
come out as tollows 

In the story competition the First Prz 
of £5 goes to M It. A. Redfern, and the 
Second Prize of £3 to Mt Selwyn P 

Phe ten prizes of Ten Shillings each g 
to the following: Mr. J. C. Kneebone, Miss 
Christian Milne, M A. O. Stott, Mr. Jol 
\tkinson, Miss Evelyn Webb, Miss Dora B 
Chapman, Miss Millicent saird, Mis 
Gladys Lincoln, Mr. EF. D. Ives, and Miss 
Lilian Bedford, ; 

In the poster competition the First Prize 
of £5 is awarded to Mr. || Easterbrook, and 
the five prizes of £1 each to Mr. R. +. 
Phillips, Mr. A. Hamelin, Mr. J. Wal 
dock, Miss Ethel M. Tanner, and Mis 
Beryl M. Puzey. 
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HE high cost of labour and diffi- 

culties of obtaining it are potent 
advocates of the do-it-yourself prin- 
ciple. The obvious economies which 
can be effected by doing one’s own 
repairs and odd jobs should make 
everyone consider in what direction 
they can turn their energies in their 
leisure hours. An average ability 
and a little instruction on technical 
points are sufficient to open up a 
wide field of work for the handyman. 
YOU have the ability, WE can supply 
the instruction. At the moderate 
price of 1/6 net each, the House of 
Cassell publish a large series of Hand- 
books dealing with practically every 
subject you may require. — Each is 
written by an expert tor the amateur. 
Technicalities are dealt with in plain 
language, and the profusion of illus- 
trations considerably increases the 
lucidity of the text. 
Before you start your next job get 
a Cassell’s “Work” Handb« »ok—your 
increased efliciency, with consequent 
decrease of waste, will save the initial 
cost many times over. 
Write to-day for complete list of cheap technical 
books published by this famous House ; ut will 

be sent post free upon afflication. 


HANDBOOKS 


net 1/6 each 


The House of Cassell London, E.C.4 


Every 
Man 
Handy 
Man 


EE 
ER A BARONESS ORCZY: = 
|: - :The League of the: = 
2 Bj Scarlet Pimpernel = 
S| 1 Th BENNETT: = 
=| : DN e -:: The Pretty Lady = 
=§ ROHMER: = 
== Series: :: Dope = 
=|: [ROBERT HICHENS: = 
= Mrs. Marden : 
[OLIVE WADSLEY! = 
= : The Flame 
= :GERTRUDE PAGE: = 
= The Veldt Trail ss: = 
= : : ETHEL M. DELL: = 
25 Stories : 

= CASSELL & LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Your Holiday _— 
| How and Where 
will you Spend 
| them? 
d 
j i 
| 
i 
} 
ARM weather and the glorious 1 
J brightness of the outdoor world A 
are making the ties of business 
} increasingly irksome, and the question 
of Holidays is occupying the minds of 
everybody at the present time. “iy 0 
4 Some, no doubt, will seek the quiet SOME OF THE H 
out-of-the-way place where the bounds 
of conventionality are unknown, and C O N i E N T S | 
some the gay seaside resort brimming 
with life. Others will seek renewed The Seaside Holiday Q 
H health and strength on river and lake, Some Trips Abroad r 
whilst others will seek it upon the . it 
Continent; everyone according to his The English La 
1 own particular tastes. A Farmhouse Holiday - 
Whatever your bent you will find the Haunts for Holiday Anglers t 
new Summer Annual, HOLIDAYS,” Mot 
to be full of much really helpful in- f 
formation. It tells you where to go, Ten Days on the Somme { 
] what to see, and the cost. The reading Camping in Somerset ot 
} matter is well informed, bright and t t t f 
interesting, and the illustrations are 
} numerous and well printed. With cover and four plates in colour. F 
| 
1 
| 
Where to Go, What to See, 
and the Cost. 
FJ net 
} THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C.4 f 
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Over 100 Branc hes in London Area. 
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11/6 per ‘bottle. 
HE fairy sweetness of Recsndilee violets has a 
charm far beyond the odour of the rarest exotic 
blooms, and the fresh, subtle fragrance of this homeland 
flower is preserved in real DEVONSHIRE VIOLETS, 
originally made by Young, and now pone and sold by 


CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES: 


{82 Regent Street, W.1; 112-118 Edgware Road, W.2; 


15 New Bond Street, W.1. 


TS PURE RUG CO 


Over 600 Branches nc the Country. 
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With Fresh, 
Stewed, or Bottled Fruits 
you must try 


IDEAL MILK 


in place of cream. It beats it hollow 


‘Tinned, 


and at a quarterthe cost. But it must 


be “ IDEAL,” packed by Nestle’s, 
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